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Mallalieu, a characteristic personal tribute by Bishop Foster, 
and a biographical sketch by Henry Tuckley, D.D. The 
whole has been edited and carried through the press by the 
Rev. Charles L. Goodell, of Brooklyn. The biographical sketch 
by Dr. Tuckley, covering eighty pages, is written with marked 
tenderness and discrimination. No one can read it without 
meeting again the great, lion-hearted, devout, and affectionate 
Dr. Brodbeck, and no minister can read this sketch, so per- 
fect in conception and expression, without being strangely 
moved with the desire to live a more holy and useful life.”’ 
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Art. IL.—GEORGE RICHARD CROOKS. 


Meruopism has produced few such men as George Richard 
Crooks. He was born in Philadelphia February 3, 1822. The 
atmosphere of his birthplace had proved congenial to the doc- 
trines of Methodism, and the times were replete with many of 
the greatest names in the history of the Church. The heroic 
days were not yet passed. Asbury had been dead less than six 
years, and the story of his matchless life was the charm of 
many a fireside gathering. Soule, Cooper, Hedding, Waugh, 
George, and Fisk were approaching their prime, and were soon 
to be leaders in the Church. Hamline was just coming into 
prominence, while Morris, Durbin, Simpson, and Ames were 
shortly to make their way to the front. McClintock was a boy- 
hood companion, and Milburn a fellow-townsman. What a 
time was this for an impressionable soul in Methodism! Early 
in his career Crooks fell under the charm of some of these 
majestic personalities, and he bore their impress to the end. 

His boyhood days were spent in the city of his birth. When 
duly fitted he entered Dickinson College, from which he grad- 
uated with the highest honors in 1840. At this point there 
comes into view a life which for intellectual and moral ear- 
nestness has had few equals and no superiors in Methodism. 
As we trace its masterly influence we shall be led into the wide 
ramifications of the Church’s life and thought. 

The first year after his graduation young Crooks traveled a 
circuit in Illinois, at that time the extreme frontier. But the 
Church had other work for him to do. In those days Metho- 


dism had few men who had received a classical edueation. The 
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professors at Dickinson had noted the strong scholarly bent 
of this young man, and so in 1842 he was called by his alma 
mater to the position of classical and mathematical instructor 
in the Collegiate Grammar School. In 1843 he was elected 
principal of the Grammar School, and in 1846 he was made 
adjunct professor of Latin and Greek in the college. This 
position gave him the opportunity to pursue his scholarly 
tastes, and he laid the foundations broad and deep. These 
were days of splendid activity, and bore rich fruitage for the 
Church. In the mind of the young professor the poverty of 
distinctively Methodist literature was a reflection upon the in- 
tellectual life of the Church, and thus early in his career he 
determined to do his part to remove the stigma. Conjointly 
with Dr. McClintock he issued a series of Latin and Greek 
text-books, and a little later he and Professor A. J. Schem 
published a Latin-English school lexicon still used in our col- 
leges and universities. During these years he also made an 
analysis of Butler’s Analogy, which has been of great value to 
students of that now historic book. 

Shortly after beginning his work at Dickinson he was ad- 
mitted to the Philadelphia Conference. In 1848, following a 
conviction of duty, he resigned at Dickinson and entered the 
work of the pastorate. With marked ability he served several 
of the most influential churches in his Conference. His fame 
as a preacher reached New York, and in 1857 he was trans- 
ferred to the New York East Conference and stationed at 
Seventeenth Street Church, then one of the strongest in the 
connection. His services were in demand constantly for great 
oceasions, and his good name was in all the churches. He 
served until 1870 a number of the leading appointments in the 
New York East Conference. As a preacher he was a model 
worthy of careful study by the men of to-day. He was deeply 
imbued with the spirit of Methodism. He was thoroughly 
loyal to her doctrines and polity. His loyalty, however, was 
not of the blindly narrow and bigoted type. He insisted that 
bigotry was foreign to the very genius of our Church and that, 
properly understood, Methodism gave room for the truest 
eatholicity. His pulpit style was a combination of thoughtful 
instruction and fiery eloquence. The scholarly and prophetic 
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elements were found in noble balance. The one gave content, 
the other force, to his message. The fire peculiar to early 
Methodism burned in his heart and flashed in his eye. He 
was fluent, incisive, impassioned, electric. 
His tongue was framed to music, 
And his hand was armed with skill ; 


His face was the mold of beauty, 
And his heart the throne of will. 


sefore turning from the discussion of this period of his life 
other important facts should be noted. The Philadelphia Con- 
ference never did itself greater honor nor served the Chureh 


more truly than when it sent Dr. Crooks as one of its dele- 
gates to the General Conference of 1856. He was a member 
of the Committee on Education, and through his instrumen- 
tality an action was secured which was most vital to the welfare 
of the Church. The spirit of the Church at large was un- 
friendly to the theological training of its preachers. The dis- 
tinction was sharply drawn between God-made and man-made 
ministers. ‘ He who calls will qualify,” was the faith of most 
Methodists. As late as 1853 Dr. James Strong printed in the 
New York Advocate an appeal for a Methodist theological 
seminary. The proposition was widely and severely criticised. 
Dr. Thomas E. Bond, the editor, declared himself as unalter- 
ably opposed to it. But the General Conference of 1856 was 
made the occasion of a vigorous agitation of the question. The 
friends of the higher ministerial qualifications were rallied ; 
public meetings were held; able advocates of the movement 
were enlisted. Dr. Crooks was its ardent and successful leader. 
With the cooperation of Dr. Edward Thomson, Dr. John 
Dempster, and others he secured the adoption of a resolution 
sanctioning the establishment of theological seminaries in our 
Chureh. Thus the sentiment was turned which with the ad- 
vance of the years has crystallized in a well-nigh universal 
demand for an educated ministry. This cause lay ever near 
the heart of Dr. Crooks. He had a high ideal of culture for 
the ministry, and he could not rest unless something was being 
done to lead the ministry up to that ideal. In 1866, as a mem- 
ber of the Special Centennial Committee on Education, he 
originated a plan to establish a permanent fund for the educa- 
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tion of the youth of Methodism, which fund should receive the 
offerings of the children of the Church and be repeated in all 
coming years. His associates on the committee were John 
McClintock, Daniel Curry, Oliver Hoyt, James Bishop, and 
©. C. North. The outcome was Children’s Day. 

A proper estimate of the lifework of Dr. Crooks must pay 
special attention to that portion of his career covering the 
years 1860 to 1875. During these years le was editor of The 
Methodist, from 1860 to 1869 serving at the same time as 
pastor of achurech. To trace the influences which led to the 
founding of The Methodist would take us too far atield. We 
may say, however, that the movement aroused the bitterest 
opposition. The officialism of the Church, then as always 
powerful and autocratic, frowned its blackest frown. The 
plan for an independent paper was denounced as a “crime 
against the Church,” but it was the crystallization of a strong, 
intelligent sentiment which prevailed widely among both lay- 
men and ministers. Its immediate and phenomenal success 
was the demonstration of the need of such an organ. Lay 
representation was to be the chief principle promoted, but other 
issues were to be introduced and advocated as their importance 
demanded. Of all men in the Church at that time Dr. Crooks 
was the logical choice for editor-in-chief. The intense opposi- 
tion to the movement which would have terrified many only 
put him on his mettle. Of fear he had none. A radical in 
temperament and yet with conservative principles, he was just 
the man for the hour. The intensity of his convictions would 
render him an ardent advocate, the great versatility of his 
gifts a powerful opponent ; yet he was ever too much the man 
to lose his head, and too much the gentleman to stoop to mere 
personalities. These were stormy times in both Church and 
nation. The fate of both hung in the balance. 

As if by magie Zhe Methodist sprang immediately into a 
position of national influence and importance. The public 
marveled at the ability with which the new enterprise was con- 
ducted. Here was a man taken from the ranks of the Metho- 
dist ministry who showed a talent amounting to genius in the 
conduct of a great weekly newspaper. He brought to his 
position the instinct of a great editor, and his comprehensive 
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grasp enabled him to summarize the world’s news in such 


5 
YW 


ianner as to attract the immediate attention of the intelligent 
public. The faultlessness of his judgment was shown, too, in 
the character of the men whom he gathered about him as assist- 
ant editors and contributors. Some of these names have since 
become historic in the annals of American journalism. On the 
list we find the names of David Judd, for many years editor 
of the American Agriculturist ; Professor W. H. Larrabee, 
now on the staff of Zhe Popular Science Monthly ; 8. Cush- 
man Caldwell, for twenty-seven years the able editor of Zhe 
New York Weekly Tribune ; Dr. Henry K. Carroll, of The Zn- 
dependent ; and St. Clair McKelway, the distinguished editor- 
in-chief of The Brooklyn Daily Eagle. Upon the publication 
of the sixth number of The Methodist one of the leading dailies 
of New York city made the following editorial comment : 

This new weekly has reached the sixth number. It has thus far been 
conducted with unusual spirit and talent. Its editorials are brilliant and 
fresh, treating mostly of topics of actual interest, and with a vigorous, 
practical upshot. It may challenge comparison in this respect with the 
best papers of the country. It is especially catholic in its tone, as well 
as conservative, maintaining well the dignity and liberality which befit 
both its religious character and the high intellectual standard of its con- 
ductors. As a newspaper proper it is unsurpassed among weekly peri- 
odicals. . . . In fine, this publication has stepped at once into the first 
rank of our religious journalism. If real merit can secure patronage it 
must become a splendid success. 


Fully launched Zhe Methodist grew in favor, and soon be- 
came known as a forum for free and open debate. Truth was 
the dictum of every discussion, an uncompromising spirit of 
fairness the method of every procedure. The paper was firm 
in its convictions, and yet counseled moderation and toleration 
—a most important policy in such troublous times. Dr. 
Crooks supported President Lincoln in his conservative and 
pacific measures, but when the crisis came he was fairly con- 
sumed with the spirit of patriotism. 

The Church owes him a large debt of gratitude for 
the influence he exerted upon the Methodists of the border 
States. He really saved that portion of the country to the 
Church and to the Union. An effort was made so to con- 
strue the action of the General Conference of 1860 as to 
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deprive of Church membership all those Methodists in the 
border States who owned slaves. Now, Dr. Crooks despised 
slavery as an institution, but in the interests of fairness he stren- 
uously opposed this interpretation of the action of the General 
Conference, and earnestly counseled forbearance on both sides. 
He clearly foresaw that the loss of this portion of the Church 
to the Methodism of the North meant the loss of these States 
to the Union. Thus the question was of national importance, 
and great was the service he rendered. 

Without offensively intruding the matter of the controversy 
touching the management of the Book Concern, be it said 
truthfully that the attitude of Dr. Crooks upon the subject 
has passed into history as alike honorable to himself and to 
the Church. A paragraph from an editorial in the New York 
Advocate immediately following his death is in point: 

The truth of history requires the statement that had The Methodist 
not been in existence it is unlikely that the Church would have been 
aroused to the necessity of probing the matter to the bottom, or of in- 
troducing safeguards equally necessary for the protection of property 
and for defense against misunderstanding or false or exaggerated accusa- 
tions against the management. 


Sut while these issues came in for their fair share of atten- 
tion the main principle was never forgotten. The cause of 
lay representation, so dear to the heart of Dr. Crooks, was 
kept continually before the minds of the people. The lay- 
men of our Church owe more to him than to any other one 
man for their present position of influence and their pros- 
pective position of equality in the control of the Chureh’s 
affairs. His habit of careful observation and wide research 
rendered him a peculiarly able advocate of this measure. His 
exhaustive study of Church history led him to believe that a 
large proportion of the evils of the past had come from that false 
view of the nature of the Chureh itself which regards it as 
an exclusive heritage for the lordly domination and ownership 
of priests and parsons. His view was removed the farthest 
possible distance from this. “The Chureh of God,” said he, 
“is not an estate to be carved out among the ministry.” 
Protestantism and sacerdotalism to his mind were utterly in- 


compatible. He believed that the laity should share equally 
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with the ministry in Church control and administration. He 
grounded the claim upon the broadest principles, resting it 
philosophically upon both the reason and the expediency of 
the case, and scripturally upon the great doctrine of the uni- 
versal priesthood of believers. 

We sometimes wonder that Dr. Crooks entered so largely 
into the controversial life of his times. He was a sensitive 
nature with fine perceptions and wide classic learning. 
Many a man of his character and attainments would have 
retired to the pursuit of culture for culture’s sake. That this 
would have been congenial to his tastes none who knew him 
will deny. But his deep moral earnestness forbade the enter- 
tainment of such a thought. With the fullness of his vast 
information and the vigor of his splendid powers he threw 
himself into the rough-and-tumble of Church and national life 
with the spirit of an athlete. It was his to become repeatedly 
the champion of ideas which were unpopular at the time. 
For this reason he was not always fully appreciated by his 
contemporaries, but this generation and others yet unborn will 
render him his high meed of praise. For the word “ policy ” he 
had no use. It was not found in his vocabulary. For him 
the siren voices of popular approval and ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment had no charms. The unessentials he flung to the winds, 
while the vital and the permanent held him spellbound. 
Whether an idea was popular made no difference. Was it 
right? Did its adoption involve some important interest of 
the Church or of truth? If so, he became at once its living 
embodiment. This type of men have been the saviours of 
Methodism in the past, and in such is the hope of her future. 
All honor to one so conspicuons for this rare virtue. We may 
say of Dr. Crooks, as he said of Dr. McClintock : 

He was a broad man living among men of a much narrower range 
of thought; a farseeing man, working with men who were not far- 
sighted; aman thirsting for knowledge, dwelling among associates who 
were suspicious that large knowledge must necessarily contract doc- 
trinal taint, and yet he kept in touch with them all. His cordiality 
disarmed opposition, his purity of purpose inspired confidence, and his 
patience did the rest. He could bear, and he could wait; he could 
bear to be buffeted, and yet hold on his way; his plans were larger than 
one man or one life could execute, but they have borne the test of time. 
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We have thus found that the tracing of the influence of 
Dr. Crooks has necessitated the discussion of the great con- 
temporaneous movements in the life of the Church. It is 
doubtful if any man of his generation has left a more lasting 
impress upon Methodism than he. When the future student 
of Methodist history shall ask, “ Who was George R. Crooks ?” 
the answer may confidently be given, “Sc monwmentum re- 
quiris, circumspice.” 

In 1875, feeling that his work was accomplished as editor 
of The Methodist, he resigued his position. His last editorial 
is characteristic. In it we discern both the conscious victor and 
the humble servant of God and the Church. It reads in part: 


ss 


2 ote 


Fifteen years ago The Methodist made its first appearance as an inde- 
pendent paper, devoted to the interests of the Church whose name it 
bears, but none the less devoted to the interests of our common Chris- 
tianity. They have been eventful years, and during them all it has 
been my fortune to direct its editorial management. It is to me a 
matter of pride that to whatever cause The Methodist has devoted itself it 
has achieved therein triumphant success. Independent journalism has 
been vindicated, and its importance, if not necessity, proved. From the 
smallest beginnings lay delegation has been carried forward to the point 
of its acceptance by the Church. The exasperating Book Concern con- 
troversy has been brought to a solution which has given contentment to 
all. Something has been done to guard the episcopacy from rash innova- 
tion; and to-day The Methodist is recognized as the leading advocate of 
the restoration of fraternal relations with our once alienated brethren. 
To those who know the recent history of the Church I need not say 
how much the paper has contributed toward these results. In all this 
work I have been most happily associated with colaborers, some of 
them gone to the better world, whose counsel, culture, and genius 
have been at every moment invaluable to me. I shall ever cherish the 
memory of these associations as among the most precious fruits of my 
editorial life... . GEORGE R, Crooks, 
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Free once again from the burdens of editorial work, he felt 
a longing to return to the pastorate. In this fact we have a 
point worth noting. His position as editor of Zhe Meth- 
odist had given him great prominence. His opinions had 
been sought by the leading men of the Church and the nation. 


Bishops, senators, judges, and even presidents had more than 
onee watched eagerly to see the position he would take on great 
and important issues. Yet did he turn with joy to the quiet- 
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ness of a pastorate upon the banks of the peaceful Hudson, in 
that locality made immortal by the magic pen of Washington 
Irving. He welcomed the change under which many men 
in like cireumstances would have chafed. But to bea worthy 
Methodist minister was to his mind the highest honor on earth. 
He never wished to be anything else. ‘‘ The sueceeding years 
were filled with pleasure for him, and afforded a calm satisfac- 
tion to the choice spirits whose intellectual and higher aftin- 
ities enabled them to think and feel in unison with elevated 
thoughts and uplifting impulses. The tone of every church he 
served was purified, softened, and steadied.” It would not 
have been strange if his editorial experience and his strong 
scholastic penchant had alienated him somewhat from the 
world’s common life. But it was not so. Within the past 
year the writer was in one of the communities where Dr. 
Crooks served as pastor in his later years. Traditions are still 
alive regarding his interest in the children, his great tenderness 
with the sick and the dying, and his love for all. People of 
all religious beliefs quickly recognized him as a choice and cath- 
olic spirit, and many were those who availed themselves of the 
benefits of his ministry and his friendship. 

When Dr. Hurst was made bishop in 1880 the eyes of the 
Church were immediately fixed upon Dr, Crooks as the proper 
man to fill the chair of historical theology in Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary. In due time he was formally elected to this 
position, which he filled with devotion and genius during the 
remaining years of his life. What a thoroughness of prepara- 
tion he brought to his task at Drew! Fullness, force, and 
finish—this is the trinity which best describes him as we knew 
him in those years. His versatility was a constant marvel to 
those who were fortunate enough to be under his instruction. 
It was a remark frequently heard at the seminary that he could 
fill any chair in the institution, and do it ably. Naturally his 
mind was keen and penetrating, and he supplemented nature’s 
lavish gifts by the most scrupulous mental discipline. He was 
a painstaking student all his life. His information was both 
vast and accurate, and included many subjects. His mind 
grasped at once the smallest detail and the vastest system. He 
judged of facts and theories both in the light of their intrinsic 
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merits and in the light of their relationships. The sweep of 
his thought was like the eagle’s flight. He seemed to know 
everything, and from every side. A competent judge has 
called him “our greatest scholar in either hemisphere.” 

He had now reached that period of life at which most men 
are apt to claim the right of less exacting toil. But such a 
thought never occurred to him. Work had become his habit 
and his joy. Instead of his mental force abating it seemed to 
increase. When men were expecting to see signs of decay his 
powers were only in their noonday splendor. What a picture 
of intellectual vigor and activity he now presents! Most care- 
fully does he lay out and execute the work for his seminary 
classes. He is not only familiar with the facts of Church his- 
tory, but he constructs them into a philosophy of history. 
Forces are traced from their origin to their culmination ; in- 
fluences are noted and estimated ; tendencies are scrutinized, 
and their results balanced, until in his chosen field he becomes 
an acknowledged master. Special emphasis is placed upon the 
apostolic period, with the book of Acts as the source of in- 
formation, because this is “a permanent standard for compari- 
son and authority.” Meanwhile his versatility shows itself in 
other forms of activity. He finds time to act as a member of 
the American committee for the revision of the New Testa- 
ment, though his disgust at the narrowness of the policy of the 
committee soon leads him to offer his resignation. He writes 
an elaborate introduction to Matthew for the American edition 
of Meyer’s Commentary on the New Testament. He under- 
takes and successfully carries on the editorial supervision of The 
Biblical and Theological Library, and himself prepares Zhe 
Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology on the basis of 
Hagenbach. In 1876 he had written The Life and Letters of 
the Rev. Dr. McClintock, his beloved friend. Now in response 
to the wishes of Mrs. Simpson he prepares a volume of nearly 
six hundred pages entitled The Life of Bishop Simpson, aud 
edits a collection of the bishop’s sermons. During these years 
The Story of the Christian Church receives his careful atten- 
tion. All the time he is diligently at work upon a history of 
Christian doctrine. This he fully outlines in his own thought, 
but unfortunately it is not in shape for publication. Meanwhile 
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he is a frequent contributor to the theological reviews and 
periodicals, and is one of the special writers for Harper's 
Weekly. Considering his age at this time, the perfect pos- 
session and poise of his powers is majestic. Upon the tomb 
of Green, the English historian, is the inscription, “He died 
learning.” This inscription would be equally appropriate upon 
the tomb of George R. Crooks. 

Emerson says, “ The intellect dissolves fire, gravity, laws, 
method, and the subtlest unnamed relations of nature in its 
resistless menstruum.” This isa fit characterization of the in- 
tellect of Dr. Crooks in the higher realms of thought. Under the 
magie touch of his fine analytic power great and intricate prob- 
lems seemed to dissolve into natural and orderly parts. Those 
things which were vital came out in bold relief; those which 
were unessential vanished. Truth seemed eager to tell its 
story and to give up its deepest secrets at his call. Further 
and further he pushes out the boundaries of his knowledge into 
new and unexplored fields, adding to his already rich stock at 
every step of the way. Scerutinizing, analyzing, constructing, 
and classifying as he goes, he brings out of the treasure of his 
thought things new and old. He seems to have been born to 
think. He thought as naturally as he breathed, and he always 
thought clearly. He could not think confusedly. Light was 
the native atmosphere of his mind, and it seemed to fall in 
floods npon every question he took in hand. What a finished 
product he was! After his death he was characterized as “‘ our 
Nestor of classical and ecclesiastical literature.” He was that, 
and more. His mind was rapacious of all good literature, and he 
was at home anywhere. He led his students afield along the 
paths of poetry, fiction, travels, essays, biography, drama, and 
philosophy. In his knowledge of each he was an adept. From 
an editorial in The New York Tribune, entitled “ The Late 
Dr. Crooks,” we take the following extract : 

His scholarship was thorough and general. His friends were some- 
times surprised at his accurate knowledge of writers and writings that 
they had supposed too light to have attracted him. He hated the ap- 
pearance of cant—‘‘ religious slang” he called it in his instructions to 
his assistant—and it never appeared in his paper, no matter how eminent 
its parentage. The Methodist in his hands was an educator in pure and 


vigorous English. 
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The standard authors were his lifelong companions. The 
mention of their names called forth a smile suggestive of the 
memory of an old-time acquaintance. His wide reading and 
broad culture gave a classic flavor to all his utterances, whether 
in conversation, lecture, or sermon. He was ever the polished 
gentleman and scholar. Some of the greatest lessons of his 
life he gathered from the general field of literature. A list of 
his favorite books will be helpful to others. John Foster’s 
essay on Decision of Character and John Stuart Blackie’s 
Self-Culture were among the first which he advised young 
ministers to read as specially helpful in the formation of char- 
acter. Sir Thomas Browne’s Peligio Medici was a book to 
which he loved to turn, he said, when wearied or dispirited. 
Fichte’s Vocation of the Scholar he declared gave him the 
ideal of his intellectual life. As he one day took his well-worn 
volume of Hare’s Mission of the Comforter from the shelf of 
his library he remarked to a friend: “ That book has been next 
to the Bible in shaping my life as a preacher. It is a great 
book—a very great book.” Upon Coleridge’s Biographia 
Literaria he made the following comment: * That was one of 
ny boyish purchases which the wisdom of manhood approves. 
That book clearly marks an epoch in my life. I thank God 
daily for John McClintock, who introduced me to Coleridge.” 
Then speaking of Carlyle he said, “I would rather have that 
volume of Coleridge than all the books Carlyle has written, and 
I have read everything he has ever published.” Shakespeare 
was his favorite of the English poets,and Horace of the Latin. 
Indeed, he was an enthusiast for the idea that the preacher 
should become a master of English literature ; for, said he, “‘ No 
man can achieve the best suecess who has not a thorough knowl- 
edge of his own language.” He insisted constantly upon the 
elevation of the standard for admission to, and graduation 
from, the seminary. He did not consider that the standard 
which had been reached was by any means permanent; he 
stood for continual advancement. At the conclusion of a 
discussion on Wordsworth before his special class in English 
literature at the seminary he said to a friend, “ I have written 
the closing stanzas of Wordsworth’s ‘Ode to Duty’ in living 
letters upon my soul.” We cease to wonder why he wrought 
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so nobly when we recall these words, and remember that their 
lofty sentiment was the guiding principle of his life : 


Stern lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face. 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens, through 
Thee, are fresh and strong. 

To humbler functions, awful power, 

I call thee ; 1 myself commend 

Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 

O let my weakness have an end ! 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give 

And in the light of truth, thy bondman, let me live. 


Another great characteristic must be mentioned. It has 
been said ; 

Power in teaching is bound up with character in the teacher. Truth 
from a real teacher is not like water running through a marble channel 
which imparts no character to it. It is rather like water in a medicated 
cup which communicates its flavor to the liquid. A mind is not merely a 
receptacle for facts; it isa germ to be informed, and only life can inform 
with life. Formulas of truth quicken as the teacher’s life pervades them. 
In this respect Dr. Crooks measures up to a lofty ideal. He 
was removed the farthest possible distance from the mere drill- 
master. He informed the young manhood committed to his 
care with the strength and life of his own great personality. 
Students felt instinctively the spell of his noble manhood. He 
was the living embodiment of his own ideals. If a doctrine 
shone like a star of the first magnitude in the firmament of 
his intellectual thought it also throbbed in his character with 
all the energy of life, and came before the eyes of men con- 
creted with the fragrance of a beautiful personality. His facts 
were accurate and his theories sound, but more than fact or 
theory was the man. He was clear and cogent in all his 
statements of truth whether by voice or pen, but he taught 
more by what he was than by what he said. ‘“ He adorned the 
doctrine of God.” His personal appearance was striking. He 
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would have been picked out of any company of men. His 
large head, his eagle eye, his erect figure, his precise carriage, 
and his positive manner gave the impression of a man of unu- 
sual foree of character. Till within a very few years of his 
death it was his custom to walk eight or ten miles every day. 
He loved nature in all its phases. From trees and fields, from 
birds and flowers, he gathered inspiration. This habit of exer- 
cise in the open air kept him young until the last. The song 
of morning was in his heart, and its glow was on his cheek. 
The home life was affectionate, simple, and beautiful. It was 
here that the genial, sunny nature of Dr. Crooks and his love 
of wit were seen to best advantage. To those who understood 
him his heart was a rich, unfailing fountain. He combined 
in his character the simplicity of childhood, the delicacy of 
womanhood, and the strength of manhood. During the 
last days he said, “ If I had my life to live over again I would 
do just the same.” What a splendid comment upon one’s own 
life! We are reminded of Paul’s words, “I have fought a good 
fight.” And as we contemplate the far-reaching, beneficent 
results of the life of Dr. Crooks our answer to his words is, 
“ And we would have thee to do just the same.” 

George R. Crooks—the very name is a synonym of strength. 
But men tell us that he is dead. It cannot be, it is not true. 
He lives both here and on high. Our faith assures us that his 
spirit is plaming for yet loftier flights, and we know that he 
still toils upon the plains of human activity by the example set 
and the inspiration afforded to others. Sixteen classes of Drew’s 
alumni carry the impress of his strong, pure personality, as to- 
day they preach the Gospel in all lands of earth. In their lives 
his character is forever enshrined. 


Who calls thee dead ? 

Dead! As a knight is, when he doth but lay 
Aside his armor with the battle won ; 

Dead as a knight is, who hath gone away 

In better mail, beneath another sun. 


bP 
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Art. I—THE WORLD-NEIGHBORHOOD. 


THE oldest question is the newest question. The problem 
of the fortieth century B.C. is the problem of the twentieth 
century A. D. For millenniums the population, civilization, and 
religions of the globe have moved westward. In the coming 
century religion, civilization, and commerce will flow back east- 
ward. The first movement was led by a Jewish pilgrim, 
Abraham, who became the first emigrant for religious motives. 
The last movement is being led by missionaries acting under re- 
ligious impulses. Closely following the missionaries are the 
traders, and upon the heels of commerce civilizations are pressing. 

sritain, Russia, Germany, and France to-day are looking east- 
ward instead of westward. Ifthe United States is still facing 
westward she is straining her gaze across the Pacific in order to 
catch sight of commercial advantages with the teeming millions 
of the Orient. 


“ But there is neither east nor west, 
Border, nor caste, nor clan,” 

When Christ or trade starts round the globe 
To meet a brother man, 


The world will become a neighborhood in the twentieth 
century. What race, civilization, and religion will become 
dominant among the neighbors? Three possibilities lie before 
us: (1) The yellow races, with heathen faiths, may master our 
mechanical arts, and especially the art of war, and by sheer 
foree of numbers may pour over Europe and America as the 
Huns and Goths poured over the Roman empire at the be- 
ginning of the Middle Ages ; (2) The rapid growth of armies 
and navies indicates a revival of the military spirit; hence Rus- 
sia, which has just reached the military stage of civilization, 
and whose army is pronounced by William of Germany the 
most formidable upon the globe, may become the suzerain of 
Asia and the overlord of Europe; (3) It is possible that Chris- 
tianity may make rapid strides, and that the world-neighbor- 
hood may be permeated during the twentieth century with 
the industrial spirit, under the leadership of the Anglo-Saxon 
races, with English speech and Protestant Christianity. 

The first solution of the problem is strongly presented in 
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the brilliant book of the late Mr. Pearson, entitled Vational 
Life and Character: A Forecast. He thinks the Chinese 
are even superior to the English as colonizers. They have 
established great communities outside of the Chinese empire 
in the Orient; and in these foreign communities they slowly 
supplant the natives. They are imitative and soon learn the 
art of handling machinery ; hence in addition to manual labor 
they now operate great steamship lines and large factories in 
the East. They are born traders, and are monopolizing the 
retail and wholesale business in foreign ports. In Jahore they 
outnumber the natives two to one. In the Malay states they 
outnumber the Malays. They are flourishing at Hong Kong 
and Singapore. In Hawaii they are supplanting the Hawaiians. 
They have encroached upon the labor market of Australia, 
and even on our Pacific coast they have threatened the su- 
premacy, not only of the Irish toiler, but of the American 
merchant and banker. Their empire contains four million 
square miles of territory, numbers four hundred million souls, 
and has lasted four thousand years. The Chinese have the 
toughness and the elasticity, the easy adaptation to all climates 
and conditions, the docility and fearlessness which will make 
them splendid soldiers under able generals. ‘“ They possess 
every military virtue,” says Lord Wolseley. If China masters 
our material civilization, and especially the art of war, before 
she becomes imbued with the spirit of Christianity even the 
western continent may suffer from an oriental invasion. Emi- 
gration has been the law of nations from the time when Abra- 
ham started west from Mesopotamia down to the landing of 
the last Jew on the wharf at New York this morning. Steam 
and electricity are furnishing means of transportation unknown 
in former ages. The population of Asia is nearly six times as 
dense as the population of the western hemisphere. With the 
pressure of physical want behind the teeming millions of Asia, 
with our rich soil and attractive climate before them, and with 
modern facilities for transportation, what reason have we to 
suppose that the law of emigration which has operated for 
nineteen centuries will be suspended in the twentieth ? 

While Mr. Pearson thus makes a strong case, we think he 
neglects to properly estimate the strength of the forces which 
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work for our higher civilization and for Christianity. The 
law of the survival of the fittest holds true in the human as 
well as inthe animal and vegetable realms. Under this law 
we have seen the Turkish empire lose nearly half its territory 
and population within the last quarter of acentury. The world 
is now astonished that with the one hundred thousand Ar- 
menians massacred since 1894 the “sick man of Europe ” 
baffles the great powers, and the assassin is still upon the 
throne. But the temporary lease of life which Turkey has se- 
cured is due, not to the suspension of Darwin’s law, but to its 
operation. Human forces, like the forces of nature, move 
along the lines of least resistance, and the lines of least resist- 
ance have been found during the last quarter of a century, 
not in Turkey, but in Africa and in Asia. Mohammedanism 
is indeed corrupt; but it is not so utterly weak as the super- 
stitions of Africa or the empty forms of Confucianism and 
Buddhism among the Asiatics. It is a strange mingling of 
truth and error. It indeed upholds slavery and polygamy 
to-day, but with its doctrine of one God, maker of heaven and 
earth, with its belief in a divine theocracy for the government 
of the nations, with its conviction of a divine providence which 
shapes the destiny of all and makes sure the reward of the 
faithful, Mohammedanism is vastly stronger than are the poly- 
theistic and pantheistic faiths which dominate Africa and Asia 
and which, along with Mohammedanism, are being subjected 
to the pressure of modern civilization. If Japan’s success is 
a contradiction of our statement she is the exception which 
proves the rule ; and Japan has become stronger than China be- 
cause she has adopted, if not Christianity, at least the results of 
Christianity. The great powers have turned temporarily from 
Turkey to Africa and Asia because they see among these 
heathen peoples greater prizes within easier grasp. A com- 
parison even with Mohammedanism of the superstitions of the 
Chinese will show the weakness of the latter. The most widely 
spread religion in China is ancestor worship. No railroad can 
be built in the empire without force, because the movements 
of the cars interfere with the movements of the spirits. Ifa 
son wins fame his father receives the titles; if he wins victo- 
ries in battle his father is made the commander. No prophet 
24—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIV. 
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with a present message can gain a hearing, because the Chi- 
nese look for sacred messages only among the classics centuries 
old. Thus facing backward, they have become the least pro- 
gressive people upon the globe. The hands of the dead are 
upon the empire, paralyzing one of the strongest peoples of 
the earth. Worse still, the trained young men of China—the 
very class which in Europe and America lead in progress and 
are mortgaged to the side of conservatism. The 
aristocracy of China is an aristocracy of learning. The rulers 
of the empire are drawn from those who pass the examinations 
at Peking. Learning is the royal road to political prefer- 
ment. The scholars of China are the inheritors of all civil, 
political, and social honors. One might as well expect the 
heir to a throne to lead a revolution for a republic as to hope 
for the educated young men of China to destroy the privileges 
they are eager to enjoy. Only by a miracle will a Chinese 
scholar become a reformer. A glance at the recent history of 
the Chinese empire will confirm our estimate of her weakness, 
based upon this reference to her religion and her learning. 
The Taiping rebellion lasted from 1850 to 1864, and then was 
put down only by French and English intervention. During 
the last quarter of a century China has lost eight of her best 
provinces to France, England, Russia, and Japan. Within ten 
years Russia will complete the Trans-Siberian Railway, and 
the northern borders of China for twenty-four hundred miles 
will lie open to Russian invasion. In 1894 Japan carried out 
her ambitious scheme for revenge and conquest, and the civil- 
ized world was astonished to find the mighty empire of four 
million square miles of territory and four hundred million 
people and four thousand years’ duration crumbling before the 
attack of a nascent empire of a hundred and forty thousand 
square miles of territory and forty million souls. At once the 
European nations saw the enormous prize lying helpless before 
their greed. With human nature as it is need we wonder that 
Russia pushed back Japan only to secure a splendid harbor 
and invaluable guarantees for herself, that Germany has already 
seized part of the coast, and that Britain is demanding as much 
as China has granted to any other nation? If the unity of the 
empire is preserved it will be because the jealousy of the great 
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powers prevents an agreement as to how the spoils shall be 
divided ; and it is still doubtful whether jealousy or greed will 
triumph. The yellow race will not be annihilated. Indeed, the 
Chinese are the Anglo-Saxons of the Orient. But the Bible 
assures us that every heathen religion carries within itself the 
seeds of its own decay. Hence only a pessimist or a skeptic 
would dream that the present religion and civilization of China 
will dominate the globe. The events of the past four years 
have once more confirmed the divine forecast; they have 
eliminated one of the three factors from the problem. 

Will Russia secure the leadership of Asia in the twentieth 
century? The contest for the headship of the eastern hemi- 
sphere is between Russia and Great Britain. European politics 
revolve around this struggle. Let us illustrate this statement. 
Last year we asked an editorial writer on a leading London 


paper why Great Britain did not protect the Armenians. He 


answered: “ Look at India with her two hundred and ninety 
million souls. Our rule there has been upon the whole benefi- 
cent. Even suppose half a million perish from the famine, 
remember that famine formerly swept them off by the millions ; 
remember also that India has gained fifty millions during the 
last twenty years, chiefly by the increase of her population. 
If we can maintain our ascendency in India for another half 
century English speech and Christian civilization will become 
dominant among three hundred million human beings. But 
an attack upon the sultan may arouse our Mohammedan sub- 
jects in India, or may lead Russia to attempt to sifpplant us in 
Asia. We must not imperil the destinies of three hundred 
millions of people under our immediate watcheare in order to 
insure the religious liberty of two million Armenians under 
another government.” An editorial writer on another paper, 
who was present, added: “You must remember also that 
Great Britain now holds two and a half million square miles 
of territory in Africa, nearly two million square miles of which 
have been acquired since 1870. If we can retain our posses- 
sions on the Dark Continent we shall soon enjoy a rich trade 
with her teeming millions, and we shall find there an outlet 
for our surplus population for at least one hundred years. 
We must not prejudice the interests of our own prosperity for 
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the sake of these turbulent Armenians.” Later in the season 
we were talking with a Russian consul on the Riviera. We 





remarked that Russia could have captured Constantinople, had 
she overthrown the sultan in the name of humanity, when the 
massacres occurred last fall; and Great Britain would not have 
attacked Russia in order to secure the integrity of Turkey, as 
she did in 1854. ‘“ Perhaps we could,” he replied, “had we 
recognized in time the indignation of England over the Turk- 
ish massacres; but,’ he added, “‘we had our eyes upon a 
greater prize. Our Trans-Siberian Railway is to be completed 
in 1904, This will give us the control of China, enable us to 
become the leading power in the Orient and the strongest em- 
pire upon the globe.” We can readily realize that if Russia 
were to become the suzerain of Asia she would become the 
overlord of Europe and the leader of the eastern hemisphere. 
It is also possible that with the growth of wealth upon the one 
side and of a reckless proletariat upon the other the United 
States may repeat the history of the Roman republic and lapse 
into a military despotism. Decadence as well as progress is 
a phenomenon of our race ; and some signs point to a pause, if 





not to a retrogression, in our civilization. If the race lapses 
into the military stage, then Russia, which is just reaching that 
stage, may become the leader of the world. 

We do not, however, anticipate the headship of Russia. 
Were civilization indeed to lapse Russia would begin her 
encroachments upon Europe by the assimilation of Austria- 
Hungary and of Germany. Selfishness, if no higher motive, 
could them drive these nations toa union with Great Britain ; 
and Russia could not conquer these three peoples combined. 
Russia cannot conquer Great Britain alone, unless she greatly 
increases her navy. But navies cost money, and Great Britain 
has vastly more available wealth than has Russia. Above all, 
one of two alternatives confronts Russia to-day. She must 
either conquer modern civilization or yield to it. With the 
awakening sense of individuality and of personal rights through- 
out the empire ; with the agitation of the socialists and anarch- 
ists who, after all, in Russia are only the John Baptists of polit- 
ical equality; with the extension of railways, telegraphs, and 
modern improvements ; with the increased circulation of news- 
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papers and the growth of a national literature; and with the 
revival of Bible study and the awakening of religious conscious- 
ness among the people, under the leadership of the Stundists, 
Russia impresses the onlooker as upon the eve of great social 
and moral changes. Her millions are emerging into modern 
civilization. The traditions and the aspirations of her rulers 
favor progress along all lines save those of political and reli- 
gious freedom. It is impossible, therefore, for any ezar to 
unite all Russians in a supreme effort to roll back the tide of 
modern civilization. The progressive and reactionary forces 
within the empire will engage in a life-and-death struggle be- 
fore Russia leads the world back to the Dark Ages. Indeed, 
one menace to the peace of Europe is that Russia may resort 
to an external war to escape internal revolution. But, if so, its 
leaders will not command the support of her most thoughtful 
and conscientious citizens; and with the loss of these leaders 
she cannot conquer Great Britain alone, much less modern civili- 
zation. Our Christian-worldly civilization is confronting great 
problems which will force it gradually to become more Christian 
or more worldly. Great Britain and the United States may 
become rotten before they are ripe. Our civilization may 
perish by our own hands. It will not be overthrown by the 
armies of Russia under the lead of a slay Napoleon. 

The third solution of the problem lies in such a growth of 
inventions, such industrial, political, and social progress, such 
intellectual and spiritual development upon the part of the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples as will make them leaders of the world- 
neighborhood. Whether or not this hope is to be realized 
depends much upon the United States. Most statesmen look 
only to material resources. Considering these,-we find that 
the United States with one twentieth of the population of the 
globe possesses one third of its wealth. The Memorandum, 
prepared last year by the ablest English statisticians in response 
toa request from Parliament, gives the comparative statistics of 
population, industry, and commerce of the United Kingdom 
and in leading foreign countries. This report forecasts the 
coming industrial supremacy of the United States. From 1870 
to 1895 the population of the United States through births and 
immigration increased at a much more rapid rate than did the 
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population of either the United Kingdom or of Germany 
through births less emigration. The writers add that this in- 
crease of population in the United States is chiefly urban and 
industrial, rather than agricultural; hence it foreshadows, not 
an increase of raw materials for the United Kingdom, but an 
increase of competition with the United Kingdom. The an- 
nual average exports of 1880-85, compared with those of 
1890-95, show that the United Kingdom lost three per cent 
of her export trade, Germany a fraction of one per cent, while 
the United States gained one hundred and two per cent. In 
the production of the two staple articles of manufacturing— 
coal and iron, which have been the source of British wealth— 
the committee affirms that the preeminence has passed from the 
United Kingdom to the United States. Anyone who reads 
between the lines of this Memorandum will recognize our ap- 
proaching industrial and commercial supremacy. If we take a 
little broader outlook we shall find the conclusions of the com- 
mittee only emphasized. During the past sixty-five years the 
population of the United Kingdom increased sixty-three per 
cent, of Germany seventy-five per cent, of Russia ninety per 
cent, and of the United States six hundred and twenty-six per 
cent. Basing his estimate upon our past growth, M. Simeoni 
declares that the United States will have a population of one 
billion souls by 2000 A. D. Mr, Gladstone, who wisely antici- 
pates a decreasing rate of growth, nevertheless thinks our pop- 
ulation will reach six or eight hundred millions before the 
close of the coming century. With our vast and fertile terri- 
tory and unsurpassed climate, with our rich and varied resources, 
and with the most intelligent and energetic people upon the 
globe, the Creator has certainly made it possible for the United 
States to exercise a potent influence on the world in the twen- 
tieth century. Moreover, as Mr. Gladstone points out, the 
exercise of such an influence by the United States and the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples requires no sudden change in their lives, 
no preterhuman strength or wisdom, but only an orderly growth, 
a loyalty to our traditions of freedom and morality, a reasonable 
advance in living up to the light we have. 

The first achievement in civilization which we may look 
for the United States to accomplish will be the disbandment 
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of the standing armies of the world. It is simply impossible 
for European nations to withstand our industrial competition 
for another quarter of a century, with every able-bodied 
young man within their borders giving to uncompensated 
military service the three years in which he should complete 
his preparation and begin to master the tasks of life. 
Thoughtful writers like Professor von Holst and John Fiske 
have foretold the disarmament of Europe as one of the first 
and noblest results of the peaceful development of our coun- 
try. Unless Europe forms a commercial union against us 
our tariff will have attained its object within the next quarter 
of a century ; and the United States will take the traditional 
position of the present industrial leader of the world, and will 
favor free trade between all nations of the earth. In the 
present crisis in Asia we ought to insist that the markets of 
the Orient shall remain open to us. In the interests of moral 
order, of European peace, and as a friend of China we ought 
also to enter an earnest protest against the dismemberment of 
that great empire. We may further help Europe in securing 
permanent peace and in disbanding her armies by arbitration 
treaties with her leading nations. On account of the num- 
bers in our country who are jealous of Great Britain, as well 
as on account of our traditional friendship and our simple 
relations with Russia, we should negotiate immediately an 
arbitration treaty with that splendid empire. The other na- 
tions of the Old World would follow Russia’s example and 
seek a similar treaty, first with ourselves, and later with each 
other. Is it not at least possible that in the so-called Euro- 
pean concert we already have the germ of the United States 
of Europe? While we should undoubtedly suffer commer- 
cially from European union, yet we may feel that we are doing 
a providential work if our industrial competition leads the 
great powers to commercial compacts, and later to political 
federation. As we have seen the German empire and the 
Italian kingdom rising out of the union of a score or more 
of independent powers, may we not at least dream of a united 
Europe? Surely there is a more sensible way of maintaining 
peace and even existing political divisions in Europe than by 
supporting armies and navies at a cost of more than one billion 
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dollars a year, and forcing more than three million young men 
into uncompensated military service at the time when they 
ought to be preparing for their lifework. 

sut the United States is not the only force, perhaps not the 
chief force, contributing to the triumph of English speech, of 
modern civilization, and of Protestant Christianity. Great 
Britain is a most potent factor in the struggle. We have 
referred to the increase in the population of the United 
Kingdom between 1830 and 1895, as compared with that 
of Russia and the United States. But during this same 
period the British colonies increased five hundred and ten per 
cent. Great Britain controls eleven million square miles of 
territory and three hundred and eighty-one million people, as 
compared with eight million square miles of territory and one 
hundred and thirty million people governed by Russia. Not 
all the millions of the British empire speak our tongue; but 
a hundred and twenty million speak English to-day as com- 
pared with thirty-five million in 1830. Those speaking 
English have increased eighty-five million in the last sixty- 
five years, while those speaking all the other languages of 
Christendom combined have increased only one hundred and 
twenty-five million. Besides, the growth of population dur- 
ing the coming century will take place chiefly in North 
America, Africa, and Australia, which are under the control 
of English-speaking people. Six sevenths of all the mission- 
ary work in the world is done by those whose native speech 
is English. Bishop Thoburn holds that if Britain controls 
India half a century longer English will become to a consider- 
able extent the speech of her three hundred million people. 
Ships or cars in which English is spoken now carry half of 
the world’s travel and two thirds of her commerce. French 
and German philologists prophesy that English will become 
the world-language. If we will drop from written words all 
silent letters, invent a few more characters so that each sound 
in our alphabet may be represented by a letter, the realization 
of this prophecy is certainly within reach. If those having a 
common English speech, civilization, literature, and religion 
give each other simply moral support their influence may be- 
come decisive in the world. 
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Besides, if we are duly modest on our own part and show a 
proper appreciation of Germany the struggle for a higher 
civilization and for Protestant Christianity will not depend 
upon the English-speaking peoples alone. The Germans are 
closely related to us in blood, speech, civilization, and reli- 
gion; and they will play no small part in the struggles of the 
coming century. If the Anglo-Saxon stock—German, Eng- 
lish, and American—can overcome its characteristic vice of 
drunkenness it will mold the civilization of the world. 

Our danger lies along the lines of worldly ambition. Mr. 
Curzon closes his interesting volume on Problems in the Far 
East with the following quatrain on his fellow-countrymen : 

We sailed wherever ship could sail, 
We founded many a mighty State ; 

Pray God our greatness may not fail 
Through craven fears of being great! 

The heavenly Father will surely carry out his plan and 
transform the race into veritable children of God. Our dan- 
ger lies in our slowness to foresee the divine plan, in our fail- 
ure to rely upon moral forces, in our unwillingness to 
surrender worldly ambitions and to do the unselfish and 
brotherly work which God demands of us. Possibly he will 
be compelled again to use the foolish things of the world to 
put to shame them that are wise, and the weak things of the 
world to put to shame them that are strong, and the things 
that are not to bring to naught the things that are. Possibly 
the final civilization will be ushered in by some children of the 
Orient, more perfectly embodying than we the spirit of the 
Master, and thus bringing in the kingdom of heaven on earth. 
We would change Mr. Curzon’s sentiment, and sing of our 
missionaries and pray for our home peoples : 

We went where ship could never sail, 
We sowed the seeds of Church and State; 


Pray God our mission may not fail 


Through false ambition to be great. 
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Art. IIL—ETHICAL LEGISLATION BY THE CHURCH. 


By this I understand, not legislation concerning the funda- 
mental moralities, which are recognized everywhere and always, 
but rather the legislation of religious casuistry concerning the 
conduct of the religious life. It is the legislation which lays 
down rules for holy living, furnishes aids to piety by prescrib- 
ing spiritual exercises, and in general marks out a code of con- 
duet which we must follow if we would enter into life, or at 
least if we would be perfect. 

If such legislation were clear in its principles and successful 
in its efforts there would be no question as to its value. There 
is room, however, on both historical and reflective grounds for 
doubting its efficacy, and, considering the strong tendency in 
many minds to this sort of thing, there is need of a better un- 
derstanding of the subject. What I shall say for the present 
will refer to legislation by the Church in general, and not to 
the legislation of our own Church. 

This kind of legislation has commonly taken one of two 
wrong directions, the mechanical and the pseudo-spiritual. 
The former confines itself to external rules and regulations 
which may be mechanically performed, and misses altogether 
the inner loyalty of the spirit. The latter aims at spirituality, 
indeed, but loses its way among grotesque misunderstandings, 
which often amount to positive caricatures of religion and end 
either in silliness or fanaticism. 

Ancient pharisaism is a monumental product of the mechan- 
ical tendency and an equally striking example of its failure. 
The same thing is true to a large extent of the history of the 
medieval Church. Piety by mechanical rule produced me- 
chanieal piety. Religion exhausted itself in the washing of 
cups and platters, tithings of mint, anise, and cummin, count- 
ings of beads, various unprofitable bodily exercises, fasts, and 
observances of times and seasons, while the weightier matters 
of the law, judgment and mercy, and the love of God and 
man, fell out of sight altogether. The pseudo-spiritual tend- 
ency finds illustration in many of our Protestant bodies of 
Puritanical origin or tendency. 
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Both of these mistaken forms of religious legislation have a 
root in human nature. The mechanical form falls in with our 
natural desire to compound with the moral law for something 
less than the love and loyalty of the heart. The command- 
ment is searching and exceeding broad, and who can say that 
he comes up to its demands? There is a relief to the dull 
mind and conscience in turning from such an exigent and re- 
buking principle to something fixed and definite, to some pro- 
gram which prescribes our work and leaves us free when it is 
done. We can count our beads, observe the fasts, perform the 
penances, say the appointed number of prayers, exhaust the 
program, if we are then permitted to think that we have ful- 
filled all righteousness. But to live forever in the “ Great 
Taskmaster’s eye” is a work of another order of difficulty. 
This fact has always made mechanical religion easier and more 
attractive to the unspiritual than the religion of the heart. 

The pseudo-spiritual method has its root in the spiritual 
nature itself. The disciple wishes to have his life marked off 
from the worldly life about him. Only thus does it seem to 
take on a distinctly religious form. We are to come out from 
the world and be separate, and for this purpose nothing seems 
so promising as a code of conduct, of doings and nondoings, 
which shall mark off the disciple’s life from the world which 
lieth about him in wickedness. How otherwise can the body 
of the faithful be distinguished as a peculiar people, or effect- 
ively protest against the ways of the world? The spirit of 
love, reverence, helpfulness, purity, controlling life, and mani- 
festing itself through life, is not so easily discerned as some 
external mark that can be known and read of all men. More- 
over, it is easy to confound the forbidden world, which is essen- 
tially a spirit, a temper, a way of thinking and feeling, with 
the great world of life and its institutions, and thus all the 
more need is felt for some mechanical sign or shibboleth which 
shall advertise the faithful and unmistakably mark off the 
sheep from the goats. And hence there has been a very gen- 
eral tendency, when spiritual reform has arisen, to express it 
in some mechanical form or code. This has been the chief 
source of legislation of this type with most of the Protes- 
tant bodies. They have commonly had their origin in some 
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spiritual protest or reaction, and have sought to emphasize the 
new departure by new and stricter rules of life. 

The methods of obtaining this result have often been of the 
most grotesque sort. Peculiarities of clothing, in eut or color, 
outrages upon grammar, departures from the conventions of 
social intercourse, artificial tones of voice, sophisticated simplic- 
ity of manner, the rejection of all good taste in dress or home, 
the refraining from all civie and political duties, from fear of 
being complicated with the world or of bowing in the temple 
of Rimmon, are illustrations. One considerable body, until 
recently, made an issue on buttons on clothing as being a dan- 
gerous and condemnable conformity to the world, holding that 
strings and hooks and eyes furnished the only truly godly fas- 
tenings for the clothing of the saints. Fifty years ago buttons 
on the back of a Methodist minister’s coat would have been an 
offense in many quarters, and the wearing of a moustache 
would have been nothing less than the mark of the beast. I 
recall an interesting case from my own childhood. One Sun- 
day afternoon a neighbor called and sat talking with my father. 
Among other things he said, ‘I reckon Brother Lufburrow is 
gittin’ worldly. Did you notice he had on gloves at meetin’ 
this mornin’? On that occasion Brother Lufburrow had 
worn a pair of cotton gloves. 

These things show the extremes to which pseudo-spirituality 
can run when it is not restrained by good sense and some truly 
religious insight. 

What shall we say, then? Shall we have no legislation, 
and leave the disciples to be, or become, like unto the nations 
round about ¢ 

The answer to this question is manifold, and must be given 
in sections. We must remember, first, that the great and 
essential distinction between the child of the kingdom and the 
child of this world lies not in what is done or left undone, but 
rather in the spirit of the doing, and in the way of thinking 
about things and their relative values. What our Saviour 
complained of in the Gentiles was not that they sought after 
food, drink, and clothing ; for he adds, “ Your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of these things.’ The trouble 
with the Gentiles, ancient and modern, is that they see nothing 
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in life but food, drink, and clothing. They fail to relate this 
necessary sense life to any divine order, or meaning, or out- 
come. And what is needed is not to repudiate this life, but to 
see it in its right relations, and to fill it with the filial spirit. 
The great forms of human activity are fixed in the nature of 
things, and would continue unchanged if the moral millennium 
were come. 

Again, we must remember the essentially indeterminate na- 
ture of concrete moral problems. We have certain moral prin- 
ciples, but when we come to apply them we find that they 
prescribe a spirit, a disposition, and leave us to find the ap- 
plication for ourselves. How far does love for my neighbor 
require me to put myself at his service, or subordinate my inter- 
ests to his? There is no general answer. The amateur phi- 
lanthropist commonly overlooks this, and thinks that a flourish 
about the Golden Rule and the brotherhood of man is a suffi- 
cient solution of all social problems. The matter is still worse 
when we come to religion. What does spirituality imply ? 
What is compatible and what incompatible with it? If we 
should look at many of the answers which have been, and are, 
given we should find a heterogeneous collection of notions, some 
imbecile and some fanatical, which are the deep opprobrium 
of the human intellect and conscience. If we look at the ques- 
tion abstractly we are surprised to find how indeterminate the 
problem is. Moral and religious principles have to be applied 
by a certain indefinable good sense for which no rule can be 
given. In the hands of abstract closet speculators they may 
lead to any depth of imbecility or any measure of fanaticism. 
In practice any solution of the concrete problems of duty and 
spirituality must be relative to the circumstances and conven- 
tions of the time; and in many things the individual must al- 
ways have the casting vote. The customs and expectations of 
the community form a kind of common law to which the indi- 
vidnal should generally conform; and departure therefrom 
will commonly indicate a blamable lack of sympathy with the 
spirit and aims of the community. But such public opinion 
or common law should rarely be hardened into a statute, as it 
is not made more effective thereby, and, by its very form as 
statute, it loses the pliancy and vitality possessed by law in the 
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form of public opinion. Thus it often stands in the way of 
progress ; for this public opinion is seldom anything final, but 
only the net result of experience, and it may well need to be 
changed with changing circumstances. Groundless departure 
from the familiar order is commonly an evil; but there is no 
moral or religious code which might not be vastly improved 
by deepening knowledge. In this field attention should be 
directed, not to legislation, but to the modification and im- 
provement of that public opinion on which all codes finally 
rest. 

To illustrate from our own Church history. Our Church 
has always had its public opinion, which served as law for the 
time in this field; but that opinion has greatly changed for 
the better within the last generation ; and these changes have 
been made almost without observation, because the opinion 
had not been hardened into legislation. Brother Lufburrow’s 
gloves illustrate again. There were many communities where 
the use of blacking for one’s shoes would have been looked 
upon with suspicion. The presence of a novel in the house 
would have indicated a falling away. Flowers in a sister’s 
bonnet would surely have been visited with discipline. Even 
ribbons were tabooed ; and tape strings were held to be the 
only bonnet fastenings which did not indicate some secret 
carnality, if not an open worshiping of the god of this world. 
The reports of conversions which have come down to us from 
that time abound in stories, as indicating the depth of the work 
of grace, of ruffles torn off of shirt bosoms, and of a heteroge- 
neous collection of eschewed finery. Well, we have outgrown 
this way of thinking, and have come to see that the state of 
the heart is quite independent of gloves and ribbons. But 
consider the result if we had had formal statutes on the sub- 
ject, instead of a public opinion. We should have had the 
glove party and the antiglove party, the advanced ribbon 
women and the conservative no-ribbon women. Schisms 
would likely have resulted, and in any case debates and me- 
morials to the General Conference would have abounded. The 
more strenuous conservatives, following an ancient example, 
would have demanded, Why were not these gloves and rib- 
bons sold and given to the poor? And some ingenious and 
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ingenuous conservative would have discovered that the word 
of God was being made of none effect ; for did not the apostle 
declare against the wearing of gold and costly apparel? And 
this they would have said, not that they cared for the poor, or 
overmuch for the word of God, but because they were able 
and practiced debaters, and made their points after the manner 
of their kind. From all of this we have been happily saved 
by keeping our convictions on these subjects in the flexible 
form of public opinion, instead of fixing them in the rigid 
form of statutes. 

These considerations leave but little room for legislation 
proper in this field. What lies beyond them, in the nature of 
practical rules and aids to piety, belongs to religious peda- 
gogics, and has its chief application in the training of children 
and of persons so low in the scale of moral and religious develop- 
ment as to need pedagogical oversight and a course in spirit- 
ual gymnastics. And this work has to be left to the family, 
on the one hand, and to the spiritual adviser, on the other. 
The legislator can do nothing to edification. 

These things being premised, we proceed to notice some 
principles which should be regarded in all rules and regula- 
tions, of whatever sort, in this field. 

1. The field of duty is as large as life, and can never be ex- 
hausted by rules. Duty can be truly performed only in the spirit, 
and never by going through a program. Only as the spirit in the 
fullness of its devotion becomes a law unto itself is the ideal of 
duty reached. Anything short of this is mechanical and sub- 
moral. All rules which do not look to this end are bad; and 
all rules which give the impression that they exhaust duty are 
preeminently bad. This is almost invariably the result of the 
mechanical method. The disciples are desirous of exhausting 
the program, that they may have the rest of the time to them- 
selves. 

2. The deepest aim in the Christian life is to come into a 
conscious relation of filial trust and contidence in God and of 
active obedience to his will. Nothing is of any religious value 
except as it helps us to this. Hence any rite, or rule, or prac- 
tice is to be condemned which tends to thrust itself between 
the soul and God, or which tends to lead the soul to rest in it, 
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as something having value in itself. Here is the great practi- 
cal weakness of elaborate rituals and prescribed rules for holy 
living. They tend to become mechanical and miss the spirit. 

As to what the filial spirit demands in conduct, our final de- 
cision will depend on our thought of God and his purpose con- 
cerning us. If we think of him as a stickler for etiquette, as 
concerned about times and seasons, millinery and genuflex- 
ions, we shall indeed be anxious about many things ; but when 
once we have mastered the truth that God is a spirit, that he 
looketh at the heart, that the kingdom of God is neither meat 
nor drink, but righteousness, our sole anxiety will be to please 
him by living and walking in the spirit. And what this may 
mean will never be learned by argument, but only as the re- 
flection of our highest life. 

3. No religious legislation can be sane or safe that does not 
recognize the absolute legitimacy of the life that now is, and 
of all its normal impulses, instincts, interests, and activities. 
Any legislation is to be condemned which stigmatizes as com- 
mon or unclean anything which belongs to normal human life ; 
and any such legislation is dangerous which aims to reach a 
higher spirituality in any other way than by faithfully abiding 
in the work of life, and by the constant reference of that life 
to the will of God. The aim of religion is not only to get 
men to go to church and pray, but also, and much more fun- 
damentally, to make men conscious of the divine will and pres- 
ence in life; until the world shall become God’s temple in 
which men perpetually offer up the daily life, with all its in- 
terests and activities pervaded and sanctified by the filial spirit, 
as their spiritual worship of God. It was oversight of this 
fact which led to the fearful blunders of asceticism and its 
monastic outcome. <A secret failure to appreciate this fact 
underlies the popular identification of religion with formal 
rites of worship. But whatever ascetic renunciation or dis- 
ciplinary rigor may be possible for a time, or in small bodies, 
it is certain that no religious organization will become general, 
or long command the lives of men, which is not as broad as 
humanity itself. Narrower conceptions may serve for a time, 
and may even seem justified in their origin, as revolts or pro- 
tests against a prevailing looseness or indifference; but even 
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then it may be doubted whether they do not cost all they are 
worth by the time we are done with them. 

4. Legislation must be conditioned by the possibility of 
securing its end. There are very many things, good and bad, 
which cannot be legislated about to advantage. One of the 
great weaknesses of all reform is the perennial faney that to 
pass a law is all that is needed to secure some desirable end. 
Doubtless a large body of good people would think we should 
be very much further on if Congress would pass a law enact- 
ing the Ten Commandments and putting the name of God 
into the Constitution. Weshould thus put ourselves on record 
as being on the Lord’s side—that is, on paper; and God could 
hardly fail to be well pleased. But, as a matter of fact, most 
goods cannot be reached and most evils cannot be shunned in 
this way, but only by the slow formation of conscience and pub- 
lic opinion. This is a great trial to the reformers, but it is a 
lesson they sadly need to learn. Most subjects are too com- 
plex, too subtle, too manifold, to admit of effective legislation. 
The wheat and the tares have to be left to grow together. 

And this is preeminently the case with legislation for the 
religious life. When one contemplates the dullness, the irre- 
sponsiveness, the blindness of the average disciple, one can 
hardly help feeling that a little law would be good, a school- 
master to lead him on. Experience teaches otherwise. Take, 
for instance, the matter of dress. There is no doubt that great 
waste and unwisdom are possible in this field. When some 
good minister whose salary is not paid, or whose collections 
are not up to the apportionment, or whi reflects on the erying 
needs of the world, considers the gold and costly apparel of his 
congregation, he is naturally scandalized, and, if a little dull and 
cholerie, he is pretty sure to want a law passed, or the Discipline 
enforced. But there is nothing more certain than this, that 
law could do nothing effective in such cases. The same is true 
for the many forms of waste and thouglitlessness and bad ex- 
ample which meet us throughout social life. Law can do noth- 
ing for us. 

Reading, too, is by no means without its danger for spiritual- 
ity. There are many bad books; there are more useless books ; 


and there is a vast amount of time wasted in useless and un- 
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edifying reading. Without doubt many a person could trace 
his downfall to bad reading. Those fearful tragedies of which 
I used to read in childhood, concerning persons who went to a 
ball and died in despair, might, I am sure, with at least equal 
truth, be paralleled with other tragedies, quite as fearsome, 
concerning persons who read bad books and went to the bad 
themselves. It is no fictitious danger which meets the young 
in the world of books. But what are we going to do about it ? 
The Roman Catholic Church has sought to guard the faithful 
against this danger by publishing an ¢ndex expurgatorius, but 
it does not seem to he very effective. Mrs. Partington with her 
broom keeping back the Atlantic is inevitably suggested. I re- 
member how, when I was a child, the ministers used to de- 
nounce novels and novel reading, whenever they ran out of 
matter or got into the brush. One of my neighbors, Brother 
Holmes, was held to be in a very bad way spiritually, and was 
pointedly referred to in prayer meeting, because he had read 
one of the Waverley novels. Reading Shakespeare was looked 
upon as questionable by most, and as pernicious by many. 
Adam Clarke had grave doubts as to such reading, saying that 
Shakespeare had underbrush enough to burn up all his cedars ; 
and John Wesley’s literary executors, it is said, prudently de- 
stroyed a manuscript, as not tending to the edification of the 
faithful, in which Mr. Wesley had made annotations and com- 
ments on some of Shakespeare’s plays. Fortunately, we are 
beyond this also. We have learned that there is literature and 
literature, and that in any case legislation is useless. An index 
expurgatorius would bea laughing-stock to-day. Our only re- 
source against bad books lies in parental oversight, improved 
taste, growing knowledge, increasing thoughtfulness, deepen- 
ing spirituality. This resource is by no means always imme- 
diately effective, and it is always slow ; but it is the only thing 
that is sure. A law on this subject would be the deadest of 
dead letters, 

We need then to be on our guard against the notion that 
legislation is the best way of securing our ends, however im- 
portant they may seem. This notion has been the source of 
the greatest horrors in ecclesiastical history. Owing to the 
passing of thé secular power from the Church, the notion is no 
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longer a menace, and only rises to the proportions of a nui- 
sance. And I conceive that our own Church particularly needs 
to guard against this illusion. There is an unmistakable tend- 
ency among us to that legislative tinkering which is so marked 
afeature of ourtime. And in deciding what to legislate about 
we must appeal to the experience and good sense of the whole 
Church, and not to ignorant conscientiousness, on the one hand, 
nor exclusively to the clergy, on the other. The clerical out- 
look is commonly too limited to do full justice to the secular 
life; and, besides, professional zeal or ambition often mis- 
takes itself for religious devotion. Many a minister who has 
raged against the bicycle or the Sunday newspaper has had 
more than a single motive. 

In any case we need to be on our guard against settling 
such questions by abstract theorizing. A plausible argument 
may be made for anything. The argument for religious per- 
secution is perfect. The argument for a State Chureh is ir- 
refragable; that is, in both cases, from an abstract standpoint. 
Descending from these high themes, a very good argument 
migh tbe made for adding to the form for the admission of 
members to our Chureh the following : 

(Juestion. Will you be a diligent reader of at least one of 
our official Chureh papers ? 

Answer. I will, the Lord being my helper. 

When one considers the necessity of supplying the people 
with sound, wholesome, and edifying religious literature, the 
needs of the worn-out preachers, and the demands of denomi- 
national loyalty withal, the argument is seen to be very strong. 
Excellent reasons can be given for each detail of both ques- 
tion and answer. 

5. We equally need, when prescribing rules and regulations, 
to be on our guard against creating an arbitrary and artificial 
conscience. This is almost invariably the result of religious 
casuistry which is not based on universal morality. Artificial 
commands are given the sanction of eternal principles; and 
failure in observing some ecclesiastical regulation is viewed 
as worse than a violation of justice or good will. Churchly 
ethics abounds in this sort of sophistication, and we cannot be 
too much on our guard against it. There are real sins 
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enough in life without adding unreal ones. And a striking 
peculiarity of these artificial duties is that they are very apt to 
overtop the genuine. When one gets to tithing mint, anise, 
and cummin the weightier matters of the law are likely to be 
overlooked. The rank and file of any religious body which 
has made an artificial issue are pretty sure to regard the rites 
and eustoms which have grown out of it as of more sacred 
obligation than the moral law. I recall the case of a man 
who had been brought up on the notion of the impiety of 
singing hymns. Once, at the bedside of a dying friend, who 
wished a hymn sung, le consented to start the tune, as no one 
else present could do it. But his conscience so smote him 
that he afterward said he felt worse than if he had stolen a 
horse—a statement which, from my experience with this type 
of conscience, I aim inclined to think was true. 
Psendo-spirituality abounds in this sort of thing in more or 
less striking forms, and the result is to produce a narrow and 
sophisticated type of piety, which is very often followed by 
revolt when the fiction is seen through. One of the most 
dangerous pieces of mental furniture for an otherwise well- 
meaning youth, in the present temper of thought, is a con- 
science which has been sophisticated by this sort of moral 
teaching. For it is sure to be seen through sooner or later, 
and then the suspicion will naturally arise that the rest of the 
teaching is of the same arbitrary sort. Another result of this 
pseudo-spirituality is to make religion contemptible in the 
eyes of all who have some sense of reality and of the real 
issues of life. There is a strong and growing impatience 
among thoughtful persons with religious pettiness. There is 
a demand that religion shall justify itself by a large and sym- 
pathetic grasp of life and by corresponding effort among the 
real issues of society. Selfishness, animalism, thoughtlessness, 
ignorance—these are the things to be combated. Personal 
integrity, civic honor and devotion, love in the family, and 
justice and good will in the community—these are the things 
to be secured. And when one is concerned with these things, 
with the real kingdom of God which is to be brought in, one 
cannot escape a feeling of anticlimax and of insufferable petti- 
ness, when one stumbles on the artificial issues of ecclesiastical 
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fussiness and pseudo-spirituality. They invert the order of 
values, misplace the emphasis, throw everything out of proper 
perspective, and end by bringing religion into contempt. 

Such are the principles which should be regarded in pre- 
scribing rules and regulations for the religious life. And 
when they are thought out it will be found that they leave a 
very small place for effective legislation in this field. We 
have to reach our ends in other ways—by personal influence: 
and example, by instruction, by the slow formation of con- 
science and publie opinion, and by the broadening of knowl- 
edge. To be sure, the legislative tinker, full of zeal and 
nostrums, will insist on short euts to the millennium ; but he 
might profitably hold a retreat or a novena, under the guid- 
ance of some wise counselor, for meditation upon the wisdom 
of the horseman’s proverb that mettle is bad in a blind horse. 

I wish now to apply these principles to the general problem 
of legislation on amusements. In this matter the Churches 
which have arisen or descended along the Puritan line have 
always been prone to unwisdom. They have taken John the 
Baptist, the austere and ascetic dweller in the desert, for their 
model, rather than the Master, who came eating and drinking, 
who knew what was in man and who moved about among the 
humanities of life, sharing in them, sympathizing with them, 
and looking upon them with so loving an eye as to give place 
and point to the charge that he was a glutton and a winebib- 
ber, a friend of publicans and sinners. The Puritan excess in 
this matter is intelligible as a reaction against the opposite ex- 
cess of a licentious age, but none the less was it an excess ; and, 
however justified it may have been at the time, it becomes a 
piece of distinct unwisdom when it is elevated into the abid- 
ing legislation of the Church. Furthermore, this view has 
nevcr been without a certain note of asceticism and pseudo- 
spirituality. The soul was to be saved by renunciation, and 
the disciple was to be revealed by not dancing, not playing 
cards, not going to the theater, and other such pathetie virtues. 
And indeed, when taken secundum quid, these are often im- 
portant virtues; but they soon came to be taken s¢mpliciter, 
and in minds of a passive type they outranked the weightier 
matters of the law. This tendency is well illustrated by the 
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Scotchman who said, “ Drinkin’ and swearin’ I ean stand, but 
this profane whustlin’ on the Sawbath I cannot abide.” 

The Church needs to remove its ban from the world of 
amusements for the sake of all concerned. Wholesale and un- 
discriminating condemnation brings the Church into contempt 
and deprives its just criticism of any weight. Without doubt 
amusement, like every other good thing, can be overdone, or 
sought in pernicious forms, but equally without doubt it is a 
necessity of human nature, and is a part of the human order. 
“No room for mirth or trifling here” is true for certain 
moods and in certain relations, but it is no sufticient formula 
for human life asa whole. Here, too, we have to fall back, 
not upon argument, but upon our experience of life. Grim 
texts abound, but cheerfulness will come creeping in. The 
most frightful logical consequences can be drawn from any- 
thing we dislike, but humanity will have way. What is needed 
is, not legislation and wholesale condemnation, but the cul- 
tivation of thoughtfulness, discrimination, broad-mindedness, 
a sense of responsibility and of the many-sidedness of life. 
With such instruction Christians might be trusted to seek 
amusements without official guidance, and if, upon occasion, 
they should see a clean play, or have a social game of cards, or 
engage in a dance in reputable society, no harm would be 
done. The kingdom of God does not consist in going to the 
theater or in not going, in dancing or in not dancing, in 
playing cards or in not playing cards, but in the filial attitude 
and devotion of the spirit. 

The Churches of Puritan affiliation have never been thor- 
oughly sane on these topics. Without doubt a great deal of 
mischief has existed in connection with the things mentioned, 
and this fact has apparently made discrimination impossible. 
Because bad men have gambled with cards we must condemn 
a social or family game of whist. Because there are low dance 
halls we must condemn a dance at a neighborly gathering or 
in reputable society. Because there are indecent plays we 
must never see a decent one. A college which did not provide 
extended courses in dramatic literature would be looked upon, 
in the educational world, as lamentably lacking; but we expect 
the students who have taken these courses to believe that it 
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would be a sin to see the plays represented. A surer method 
of alienating the whole college world, and thus, finally, the 
whole educated world, could hardly be devised. 

Well, some sense of this fact is beginning to penetrate the 
ecclesiastical mind. To remove the ban would not do, for 
freedom is dangerous. If the disciples were allowed to decide 
for themselves in these as in other matters they would do noth- 
ing but dance, play cards, or go to the theater indiscriminately. 
This is axiomatic. Still, it is allowed that particular plays 
might not be bad, and that dancing under some circumstances 
might be innocent. But, nevertheless, the “institution” is 
bad, and we must set our faces against it. This argument 
from “the institution” is simply a verbal fallacy, constructed 
ex post facto and ad hoc. Take away the particular features 
of the case, and there is no institution left. The real objec- 
tions never lie against the institution in general, but only 
against the particulars of time, place, relation, and character. 
An argument against the novel or the bicycle as an institution 
would not be more futile or fallacious. In these, as in so many 
other matters, we shall have to fall back upon freedom, and 
rely on moral influences rather than legislation. In particular 
the pulpit must unlearn its habit of indiscriminate denuncia- 
tion. It must also aim to produce a spiritual way of thinking 
instead of a habit of pedagogical submission. It might be that 
offenses would come, but they come in any case. If one weak 
brother is offended at another’s liberty another weak brother 
is offended at having his liberty judged by another man’s con- 
science. In the long run the line of truth is the line of least 
resistance, of fewest offenses, and of most success. 

We have in our own Church history a good illustration of 
the ease with which well-meaning men can run into unwise 
legislation. The Methodist Church has in the main dealt 
wisely with these questions. Of course, along with the great 
spiritual revival in which our Church originated, there was 
much that was crude and factitious in our notions and customs, 
but it was not hardened into statute. And when one con- 
siders the strong tendency of crude religious thought to ham- 
per itself with legislation one cannot sufficiently admire the 
wisdom of the fathers in guarding against it. The General 
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Rules were flexible. They expressed the temper and public 
opinion of the Church, but they left the decision on many 
matters with the judgment and conscience of the individual ; 
and they also left room for changing opinion. This was as it 
should be. But in 1872 a spirit of unwisdom entered into the 
General Conference and instigated legislation which placed a 
ban upon dancing, attendance at theaters, circuses, and dancing 
parties, and various other matters. And doubtless many re- 
garded this as a triumph of spirituality; and with the pseudo- 
spiritual it has been a ground for unseemly boasting. But I 
cannot learn that anyone has detected an increase of real spir- 
ituality in consequence. The net result, so far as I can make 
out, is this: We have legislation which is not executed, which 
everyone knows is not executed, which the authorities do not 
expect to be executed, which cannot be executed; and any 
youthful minister, in the stage of disciplinary rigor and vigor, 
who should insist on executing it, unless he picked out a very 
small man for practice, would get a back seat for his pains. This 
is the positive result; and it smacks strongly of false pre- 
tenses. And the negative result is this: A large and growing 
body of thoughtful persons drift away from us, or are kept 
away from us, because they have not quite got the knack of 
assenting to rules they purpose not to keep, and because they 
are unwilling to be treated like children. And this is conceived 
to be a triumph for spiritual religion. And possibly it may 
be such for one who thinks paper professions the main thing ; 
but an honest man who wishes his yea to be yea and his nay 
nay finds it hard to extract much satisfaction from it. 

As in the last paragraph I have come over on Methodist 
ground, I stay there long enough to venture a suggestion on 
this point. I would have our Church go back to its position 
before 1872, as being at once more truly spiritual and practi- 
eally more wise. High authorities claim that the legislation 
was unconstitutional ; and in any case it was unwise. It was 
a step away from free, personal responsibility toward mechan- 
ical and pedagogical submission. However well meant it may 
have been, it was really in the interest of a factitious and me- 
chanical spirituality, and rested upon a distrust of spiritual 
freedom. There is, too, an air of the grotesque and the ludi- 
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crous about it. A multitude of practical questions of vastly 
greater importance have to be left to individual decision. The 
risks of freedom have to be taken in things of the deepest sig- 
nificance. But on these matters, which sink out of sight in 
comparison with the real issues of lite, we are treated to a bit 
of legislative guidance. It would be deliciously humorous if 
it were not for the practical annoyance wrought by it. 

3ut whatever the motive of the legislation, its failure to se- 
cure the end aimed at is manifest. With illiterate Christians, 
of course, there is always a tendency to condemn others whose 
social and religious customs differ much from their own; and 
the depths to which ecclesiastical self-puffery and denomina- 
tional jingoism ean descend are great. Yet I hardly think 
any thoughtful person would claim that other religious bodies 
which lack this legislation are less spiritual than we are on that 
account. Superior spirituality is not a matter of paper legisla- 
tion, but of relative efficiency in the upbuilding of men and 
the elevation and broadening of life. Moreover, in recom- 
mending a return to the earlier and wiser policy of the Church 
it is not a question of encouraging the things forbidden, but 
solely whether it is wise to legislate about them instead of 
leaving the decision, where far more important decisions have 
to be left, to the public opinion of the Church and the judg- 
ment of the persons concerned. And as the legislation in 
question produced no increase of spirituality, so its abolition 
would produce no falling away; but it would remove a vexa- 
tious stumbling-block from our Church administration. 

Upon the whole we may conclude that there is not much 
place for ethical legislation by the Church. Piety by mechan- 
ical rule is a failure. Obedience is in the spirit; and the aim 
of the Church must be to enlighten and inspire the spirit. It 
is hard for the person who wants immediate results and me- 
chanical tests to appreciate this. It is equally hard to over- 
come the world-old distrust of freedom. But the lesson of 
experience is manifest. Freedom is good. And every human 
interest is safer when intrusted to enlightened freedom than it 
ever can be under any amount of legislative discipline. Pater- 
nalism everywhere is bad when it outlasts childhood. To be 
sure, freedom is dangerous, but it is not nearly so dangerous 
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as the externalisms of mechanical piety and the sophistications 
of pseudo-spirituality. For good or evil, in other than strictly 
moral matters, the day of discipline is done. Fussy moral in- 
terference and ofticial spiritual guidance are becoming increas- 
ingly offensive and insufferable. The movement and develop- 
ment of religious thought force us back on the spiritual method. 
We must aim at enlightenment, at deepening the sense of 
responsibility, and at quickening love for God and man. If 
we can secure this result all other things will take care of 
themselves ; and if we fail here it matters little what else we 
do. And in this work we must keep clear of all factitious and 
ascetic notions of sainthood and spirituality, and remember the 
divineness and many-sidedness of the life that now is. Of 
course, the traditional pietist will be uneasy at all this; but 
even he would hardly care nowadays to find the test of spiritu- 
ality in Brother Holmes’s Waverley novel or Brother Lufbur- 


row’s cotton gloves. 
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Art. IV.—REASONS AGAINST REPEAL. 


Tue history of the case before us in brief is this: During 
the first century of Methodism on these shores there was very 
little, if any, trouble with respect to indulgence in sinful 
amusements on the part of members of our Church. The 
Methodist attitude of unswerving antagonism to the dance, 
the theater, and such like things was perfectly understood, 
and participation in them was not dreamed of as possible to a 
consistent follower of John Wesley; he was expected to for- 
swear them as a matter of course. But, as the wealth of the 
Church increased fashionable follies began to intrude, and 
there appeared a class of members, members by inheritance 
rather than conviction, who claimed that there was no reason 
why they should be denied the fleshly enjoyments granted to 
those in certain other communions. This state of things 
alarmed some wise leaders of the Church, who were closely 
watching the signs of the times, and who were rightly jealous 
for the maintenance of the Methodist type of Christianity. 
They saw there was danger of a gradual breaking down of 
the barriers against worldliness which the fathers had fittingly 
raised, and they felt that the time had fully come for more 
distinctly defining what had always been the very decided but 
somewhat indefinitely expressed position of the Church. 

Action was accordingly taken by the General Conference of 
1872. The great Committee on the State of the Church, in- 
cluding some of the foremost men of Methodism, brought in 
acarefully formulated report, entitled “Sinful Amusements,” 
in which they say: 

Your committee has considered a large number of memorials and peti- 
tions from members of the Church in different sections of the land, de- 
ploring the sinful amusements too often indulged in by members of the 
Church; also many resolutions and pastoral addresses emanating from 
Annual Conferences and other official bodies belonging to our own 
and sister denominations. Influenced by these, as well as by their 
own personal observations, your Committee is of opinion that there 
is just cause for alarm, and a necessity for General Conference action, 
in order to arrest, if possible, practices which portend so much evil 
to the Church and to the world. The General Rules of our Church 
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prohibit such diversions as cannot be taken in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. .. . This rule is sufficiently comprehensive, but not explicit 
enough to meet the wants of the times. 


The committee therefore recommended that the chapter on 
imprudent conduct be altered to read as we have it now. 
Their report was adopted by a count vote one hundred and 
seventy-nine to seventy-five, or more than seven to three. 

Nothing further was heard of the matter in General Con- 
ference for twenty years. All appeared satisfied. In 1892 
memorials were presented asking for a revision of the para- 
graph on “Imprudent and Unehristian Conduct.” But the 
representative Committee on the State of the Church, compris- 
ing more than a hundred members, reported almost unani- 
mously that there was no sufficient reason for making any 
change. Only eleven members signed a minority report, which 
proposed to strike out the objectionable lines. The two re- 
ports did not reach the Conference, but no one claiins that the 
vote there would have been greatly different from what it was 
in the committee. Four more years passed. The agitation 
went briskly on, and plentiful assertions were loudly made that 
this “* medigeval relic,” as it was facetiously termed, these “ pro- 
vincial prescriptions,” would be promptly swept away when 
the General Conference met. But again the Committee on 
the State of the Church reported that it was not advisable to 
make any change in the Discipline on this point. There was 
no minority protest this time. But the matter came to a vote 
in the full Conference after a big debate—a standing vote— 
and though no count was made it was perfectly plain to all 
that the majority was overwhelming for the retention of the 
chapter in its present shape. In other words, after the lapse 
of twenty-four years the sentiment of the Chureh has not mate- 
rially altered from what it was in 1872. It is very evident, 
however, that the advocates for a different order of things 
have still some hope, in spite of their repeated defeats, and 
that the agitation is to be kept up. Hence the call for a clear 
statement on our part of the reasons why the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church has hitherto refused, and, we confidently be- 
lieve, will continue to refuse, to grant the request of those 
who wish to remove from the Discipline all explicit, unmis- 
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takable condemnation of the theater, the dance, and the card 
table. 

The main reason for the refusal, as we understand it, is this, 
that the repeal of the statute would inevitably and universally 
be understood as a sanction of the sinful practices referred to, 
as an encouragement of worldliness, as a lowering of the stand- 
ard which for more than a century the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has grandly borne aloft. The rescinding of the rule 
would be in effect an indorsement of the things previously 
pronounced against. Nothing could possibly prevent this very 
natural construction being everywhere put upon it. Noamount 
of guarding, or denying, or explaining, no number of curious 
circumlocutions or glittering generalities or ambiguous evasions 
in other parts of the Discipline could destroy or materially 
change this result. The whole country would take this view 
of it,and would havea right to. A shout of delight, if not of 
derision, would go up from every secular paper throughout 
the land, from every variety show, every dance hall, every 
gambling hell. The action would be hailed with glee as a 
signal triumph by all those who are addicted to the pleasures 
that minister to the lust of the flesh and the pride of life, and 
by all those who wish to see our Church drawn nearer in its 
standard of living to those other denominations that are less 
thoroughly evangelical and evangelistic. It would be felt as a 
blow by most of those who are striving, amid many difficul- 
ties, to uphold the spiritual tone of the Church and to beat 
back the swelling tides of worldly conformity. They could 
not fail to feel discouraged and rebuked by it. And we can- 
not afford, in these times especially, to do anything in our leg- 
islation that will strengthen the party of self-indulgence, that 
will make it easier for people who do tigese things to quiet 
their conscience in regard to them, easier for this class of mem- 
bers to multiply, easier for the stricter class to conclude that 
they can serve God better in some other communion which 
has less of wealth and social prestige. It is hard enough now 
—in view of the vast sums spent on church music, church flow- 
ers, and similar ecclesiastical decorations and delectations, in 
view of the great difficulty found in paying off our missionary 
debt and extending the sphere of our missionary operations, in 
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view of the almost utter extinction of the class meeting in so 
many quarters, together with the decline of the prayer meeting 
and other allied signs of the times—for the more devout por- 
tion of the Church to feel that Methodism has not considerably 
declined in true godliness and thoroughgoing consecration. It 
would be much harder if this further step in the same diree- 
tion were taken. 

The time is anything but propitious for the taking of such 
a step. Many episcopal addresses from our chief pastors in 
recent years have called attention to the “ alarming excesses of 
luxury and worldliness in the churches,’ and the “danger 
that they crush out vital piety.” The bishops declare there is 
a call for “firm, clear, bold, unsparing condemnation of mani- 
festly demoralizing amusements.” Their address to our Gen- 
eral Conference of 1896 had this paragraph : 

With an intense and ever-growing aversion to all that deteriorates the 
spiritual life of the Church, we lift up a voice of warning against the in- 
creasing prevalence of amusements that are deleterious to our spiritual 
power. . . . We sincerely desire that the action of this General Confer- 
ence may be such as to awaken the conscience of the whole Church to 
the perils rising from inconsiderate indulgences in harmful pleasures. 
The press of the Church should speak out on this subject, and the min- 
isters should lay down the law of the Church, the teaching of Scripture, 
and the sad illustrations of history, till the whole Church shall be sensi- 
tively alive on the subject. 

At the previous General Conference, 1892, an important 
committee report said: “The tendency to indulge in various 
amusements either incompatible with the Christian life ora 
serious impediment to it greatly increases.” 

This being confessedly the case, how plain the conclusion 
that to deliberately enlarge this world-loving class of members 
by taking away at their demand what they regard as an em- 
barrassment to worldly indulgence would be a very serious 
mistake. Our true strength as a Church does not lie that 
way. We can better afford to lose the few whose attachment 
to the pleasures of this life appears to be so exceeding great, 
rather than to retract or lessen our testimony against the 
withering influence of these pleasures. Our future depends 
more on our strict guarding of morals and spirituality than on 
our catering to wealth and fashion, or even to culture. The 
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retention or accession of some who are rich or educated will be 
secured at too high a price if, as a condition of their coming 
to us or staying with us, we yield to their insistence for a 
radical change in our time-honored policy. It would be pref- 
erable for us to let them go to communions where they will 
feel more at home, communions that have always been less 
rigid than our own, rather than to forfeit our peculiar glory. 
As the bishops reminded us in their 1876 address, “ The true 
Church has always preached the Gospel to the poor. This 
has been characteristic of Methodism throughout its history.” 
We have had a relation to revivals and to the evangelization 
of the masses that is unique. That relation has fastened upon 
us special responsibilities. If we renounce or neglect them, 
by legislation solely in the interests of a few, we shall be un- 
true both to our history and our destiny. More than any- 
thing else we need, to fulfill our mission, the incoming of a 
mighty tide of divine power, a signal baptism of the Holy 
Ghost; we need that the fires of purification and self-sacritice 
should blaze upon our altars. It is not claimed, we think, that 
the proposed legislation will have favorable influence in this 
direction. It is very evident to most of us that its effect will 
be precisely the opposite ; that instead of promoting the re- 
ligious life and increasing faith, love, and self-denial it will 
tend toward self-indulgence, and minister to a decline in true 
devotion. If this be so, if it will lead the youth of the Church 
to conclude that they have been puritanie and prudish and 
overprecise, stricter than was needful in regard to these 
worldly diversions; that it is good form to go occasionally to 
such as are high-toned; that it is fanatical and foolish and 
illiberal and imbecile to refrain from or oppose these things 
altogether; that only ignorant, “illiterate Christians,” who 
have “ factitious and ascetic notions of sainthood,” take any 
such strait-laced position—then there is surely abundant reason 
on this account alone, it seems to us, why the change demanded 
should be refused and the attitude of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on these matters be in no way altered. 

3ut this reason by no means stands alone. If we should do 
the thing now asked of us, and exscind from the Discipline 
the prohibition of dancing and such amusements, consistency 
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would speedily demand that we do another thing, namely, 
modify our declaration in regard to intoxicating liquors. 


Precisely the same arguments apply to this as to the other 
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matters. If “the kingdom of God does not consist in going 
to the theater, or not going,” as we are told, then surely it 
does not consist in what we eat or drink. If it is an unwar- 
ranted invasion of personal liberty, “a fussy moral interfer- 
ley ence,” to say to our members that they shall not have a social 
game of whist, or dance at a neighborly gathering, it is 





equally unwarranted and fussy for us to say, ‘“ You shall not 
take a social glass of wine, you shall not have beer on your 
table.” Certainly these are mere “ social enstoms,” quite as 
much so as the other things, and “ indiscriminate denuncia- 
tion” of them is quite as much an offense against “ good 
taste” and “good sense.” There is no more “agreement in 
the judgment of Christendom” as to the need of total ab- 
stinence from wine than as to the need of total abstinence 
from theaters, nor can legislation in the one case any more 
than in the other be regarded as “legislation concerning the 
fundamental moralities which are recognized everywhere and 
always.” As a rule the same class who defend their right to 
see “a decent play,” when they wish, also defend their right 
a to take a glass of champagne or sherry when it suits their ap- 
‘ai petite or convenience. The condemnation of the one is quite 
" as puritanical and _ strait-laced, quite as “mechanical and 
pseudo-spiritual,” as the condemnation of the other. Not a 
single argument holds in one case which does not hold in both 








dl cases. 
Mia |: Our legislation concerning wine has been fully as unconsti- 
e tutional as that concerning the theater, has involved quite as 
distinctly a change in the General Rules of the United So- 
Hs | cieties. Those rules relate simply to “ spirituous” liquors, by 


which are manifestly meant what are known as ardent spirits, 
such as rum, gin, brandy, the products of distillation. The 
word was never intended to cover either vinous or malt 
liquors, as is perfectly plain both from the recognized mean- 
ing of the term used and from the customs of the time 
when the rule was framed. Wines and beers were then 
taken freely, without question, in England and America by the 
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best of people; indeed, they are taken to-day by a consider- 
able proportion of the Wesleyan Methodist ministers of the 
old country, which conclusively shows how they understand 
the rule. The modern American sentiment that, in 1848, put 
under ban, by inserting a line in the section on Imprudent 
Conduct, the use of all intoxicating liquors as a beverage, did 
not simply secure greater explicitness, as did the action of 1872 ; 
it very seriously changed the substance of the rule in the di- 
rection of greater strictness, to correspond with the growing 
public opinion which demanded it. We believe it was in 
every sense justitied, and will not be repealed, constitution or 
no constitution. But at the same time we see no chance what- 
ever for it to remain, with any sort of decent consistency, if 
the legislation against matters so closely allied with taking in- 
toxicants as are horse races, circuses, theaters, and such is to 
be considered out of order and forever prohibited. For 
champagne suppers, wine at public dinners, and beer ag a 
tonic are rightly condemned by an overwhelming and almost 
universal Methodist conviction, not so much because of any 
sin in the things themselves as because of the portentous evils 
that spring from their abuse and the impossibility of draw- 
ing any defensible line or properly guarding one’s example in 
the matter. Even so, on the same grounds, must we condemn 
theaters, dancing, and games of chance. The ruin that floods 
the land from licentiousness and gambling, to which these 
latter things so directly lead, is hardly second to that which 
flows from drunkenness. And as temperance reforms properly 
hold the drinking habits of refined society largely accountable 
in the one case, so with equal fitness we hold the self-indulgent 
habits of the same society largely accountable in the other 
case ; and we feel the same warrant to enter against them the 
strongest kind of protest, in the name of the yearning love of 
the Lord Jesus Christ for the fallen and the needs of weak 
perishing humanity. 

But we shall, of course, be told that there is no desire or de- 
sign on the part of anyone to lower the standard of the Church 
in regard either to drink or amusements, or to give the least 
encouragement to things hitherto forbidden ; that it is only a 


perfectly harmless and entirely innocent question of ecclesias- 
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tical policy, a question as to the best and most practicable 
method for securing the end aimed at alike by all, that end 
being the enhancement of true spirituality, the quickening of 
love to God and man. We are expressly assured that legisla- 
tion has very little to do with this; that rules for right living 
must be left wholly to the judgment of the individuals con- 
cerned, legislation being altogether out of place in regard to 
moral conduct, except in the case of fundamental morals. To 
us it seems exactly otherwise. Fundamental moralities, such 
as are written on the hearts of all men, are the very ones that 
least need, in these days, at any rate, ecclesiastical legislation. 
No one is likely to suppose that the adulterer, the thief, the 
drunkard, the murderer, can be an acceptable member of the 
Church, for he is not even admitted into reputable society. It 
is precisely in regard to matters which do not shut one out of 
ordinary society that there is need of clear definition as to 
what will be considered unbecoming for one who aspires to 
belong to the more exclusive circle of the Christian Church. 
Every organization gives its main attention to matters which 
are peculiar to itself rather than to those which concern it in 
common with the rest of the world. If the Church, then, is to 
have any jurisdiction over the morals of its members—and that 
would be a very singular Chureh which did not trouble itself 
about this, but simply left the whole matter to the unchal- 
lenged, undirected discretion or indiscretion of its people, 
merely telling them to do whatever commended itself to their 
own individual judgment—it must direct its thought chiefly 
to those minor moralities wherein its standard is different from 
the standard of the ungodly world. We see no difficulty in 
having such legislation both “clear in its principles and suc- 
cessful in its efforts,” sufficiently so, at least, to fully justify it 
and accord it value. For success in legislation is always a 
matter of degrees, and the legislator must often be satistied 
with accomplishing only a part of what he intended. 

As to the principles that should guide, which we are chal- 
lenged to produce, some of them at any rate are close at hand 
and easy to state. One is that the legislator must keep steadily 
in view the average mind, the commonly constituted citizen. 
In enactments applying to a great community scattered over a 
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wide area local and personal factors must be eliminated, and 
the standard must be neither extremely high nor extremely 
low—not so high that only a few will approve it; not so low 
as to be-really superfluous because universally accepted and 
hence without educating power. Under a government, repub- 
lican or democratic in form, there is little danger of legislation 
being extremely high, because the law must secure a majority 
vote before going into effect. And where, as in the case now 
under consideration, a law has on its side an overwhelming 
preponderance of votes, it is certainly a fair supposition that 
the proper medium has been reached and the best interests of 
the largest number have been conserved. A small minority 
may always reasonably be asked to put aside their individual 
preferences or personal indulgences, and gracefully waive 
some of their privileges for the general good. If there be 
even a little hardship in certain circles, or if some sections of 
the country are put to discomfort or disadvantage, the benefit 
of the whole body must in all reason be considered as out- 
weighing the special inconvenience or loss felt by the few. 
And if there ever was a case where this plain principle applied, 
it is, it seems to us, in this matter of worldly amusements. It 
may freely be admitted that some do not need the legislation 
in question, and may even regard it in the light of a “nuisance.” 
ut the masses of the people do need it. It has been stated on 
good authority, which we quite credit, that of the 5,500,000 
Methodist members in this country less than 100,000 belong to 
the classes so called, leaving 5,400,000 who belong to the com- 
mon people. And we believe it would be both folly and erimi- 
nality to legislate in the interest of the 100,000 rather than in 
the interest of the 5,400,000. Such legislation may be called 
for effect “religious pedagogies” and “ fussy moral interfer- 
ence,” but the simple fact is that the great mass of people, 
whether in the Church or out of the Church, need some sort 
of interference, need spiritual education, and have a right to 
look to the Church to supply it. All law proceeds upon the 
assumption that people are to a great extent children, chil- 
dren of the State, children of the Church, requiring the voice 
of authority and the word of instruction, not fully able to be a 
law unto themselves. This was emphatically the case with the 
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Mosaic law. It was also the principle on which Paul proceeded 
in his directions to his converts, which directions cover some 
very minor matters indeed, even prescriptions as to the veiling 
or unveiling of the head and the speech or silence of women 
in the Church. John Wesley, in like manner, made some 
very minute and specitic enactments, embodying, even in the 
much-praised General Rules, which are supposed to contain 
his highest wisdom, a sumptuary law about apparel and the 
wearing of gold, an injunction as to the taking of interest, a 
command that there be no buying or selling on the Lord’s 
Day, and that family prayer and fasting be observed. Doubt- 
less the great body of those who were committed to his guid- 
ance needed just these ordinances, and he accordingly did right 
in formulating them. But that neither prevents our changing 
them at the present time nor our supposing that there were 
some belonging to his societies then who gave them very scant 
attention because they did not find them adapted to their con- 
dition. No legislator carries his respect for individual con- 
science and judgment so far that he waits for absolute una- 
nimity before promulgating his law, or refrains from doing a 
desirable thing because a few good people consider themselves 
ufflicted by it. If this were the case there would be certainly 
no liquor laws, no Sabbath laws, no polygamy laws, and our 
Methodist Discipline itself would be reduced to small dimen- 
sions. If people were told simply that they must not do 
wrong, while the entire question as to what was wrong was 
left with themselves out of regard to their conscience and lib- 
erty, society would take on a very free-and-easy, go-as-you- 
please aspect, but the result would in the long run be anything 
but happy. Such a policy, whether adopted by State or 
Church, would be a cowardly abandonment of duty on the part 
of the responsible majority charged with the obligations of 
government. However beautiful and feasible in an ideal state 
of society, as it may appear to a closet philosopher with his 
abstract speculations, it would be wholly evil in the world of 
to-day as we pastors find it around us. 

Another principle of legislation having application here is 
that the law must be general, even sweeping and wholesale, in 
its form, leaving to the wisdom of the administrator special 
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modifications and adjustments to individual cases. Every 
judge is given a certain amount of discretion in the applica- 
tion of the statute. Even a common policeman is expected to 
use some common sense in the interpretation and enforcement 
of the ‘law. The enactment is made for ordinary circum- 
stances, and where there are manifestly exceptional conditions 
he who is charged with the duties of administration is ex- 
pected to have wisdom enough to know it. It is hardly pos- 
sible for society to go forward on any other basis. The law 
in its letter cannot take cognizance of all conceivable distine- 
tions. In a statute made for the entire country or a great 
Church it cannot provide, for example, that dancing is per- 
missible on a carpet but not on a waxed floor, permissible 
before twelve o’clock at night but not after that hour, permis- 
sible in the square but not the round exercise, or permissible 
with relatives and intimate friends but not with strangers. It 
is enough to say simply that dancing—by which is manifestly 
meant the dance of modern society as it is everywhere com- 
monly practiced, with its physical allurements, its unseemly 
personal contact, its improper freedoms, together with the 
style of dress it encourages, the late hours it promotes, and 
the dissipation to which it so frequently leads—dancing in 
general, not dancing divested of all that gives it its universal 
character, its peculiar aroma and relish, not dancing arrayed 
in abstract and infantile simplicity such as a metaphysician 
might endow it with, but dancing as it is, that form of dane- 
ing to which the common people will resort if they resort to 
any, this is declared to be imprudent conduct, of misleading 
moral tendency. The same is said of attendance at the thea- 
ter, not some ideal or extremely exceptional theater, but the 
theater as we see it every day portrayed on the billboards— 
the theater in its totality, the theater which has been put un- 
der ban by the highest councils of most branches of the 
Christian Church and the foremost philosophic moralists of 
every age, the theater whose whole trend is hostile to heart 
purity, whose adjuncts are evil, whose frequenters are mostly 
unclean, whose performers, according to the universal testi- 
mony of those best qualified to know, are almost all of low 
character, the theater which is the polluter of public taste, the 
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enemy of domestic happiness, the corrupter of youth, and 
responsible for the destruction of millions. Is it too much to 
call the patronage of such an institution imprudent and un- 
christian? We say not. We cannot conceive of a Christian 
Church that is true to its Master saying anything less. 

We hold that this is precisely the proper thing to say, that 
it is said in the proper place and in the proper way. For, to 
strike the average mind strongly, the law must be free from 
equivocation and circumlocution and ambiguity. It must not 
be so artfully framed as to admit of manifold interpretations 
and easy evasions by those who are disposed to see in it noth- 
ing contrary to their own wishes or practices. It must not be 
hidden away in some inconspicuous corner, among a variety of 
discarded regulations constructed one hundred and fifty years 
ago. If it be of any special importance it must be writ large 
and made so plain on tables that he may run that readeth it. 
This is what our Church fathers almost a generation since lad 
the wisdom and courage todo. And those who have come 
after them so far have had the wisdom and courage to ratify 
their conclusions in the most emphatic manner. With those 
who claim that these matters of sinful amusement are of no 
special importance, that they “sink out of sight in comparison 
with the real issues of life,” we totally disagree. When one 
thinks of the vast numbers lured into ruin through gambling, 
who take their first lessons in that art from an innocent-look- 
ing game of ecards, the vast numbers of the unchaste whose 
passions were fatally aroused as they permitted themselves un- 
suspectingly to be whirled about in the dance, the similar num- 
bers who have found in the theater a fascination they could 
not resist and a most unhealthy stimulus to the grosser part of 
their natures—to say nothing of the still larger numbers that 
have found in the beer mug and the wine cup the exciter of 
an appetite that has carried them to temporal and eternal de- 
struction—when one reflects even a little on these things, and 
remembers also the utterly deadening influence of this kind of 
indulgence on religious faith and love, and on actual work for 
the salvation of the unconverted, it seems to us a most amazing 
and inexplicable thing to count them matters of no consequence. 
We believe them to be of so much consequence, having such 
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close relations with the welfare of the young and the safety of 
the tempted, that to call the ordinances aimed at them “ petty 
prohibitions” is little less than an outrage, and that anyone 
professing supreme love to Jesus Christ who refuses to deny 
himself at these points for the sake of those weaker is utterly 
inconsistent and in no way resembles either the Master or his 
great apostle, St. Paul. 

Still further, we announce as a working principle of legisla- 
tion that whenever public opinion in a State, or the collective 
consciousness and godly judgment in a Church, has reached a 
fairly clear conclusion as to the wrong of certain practices, it is 
wholly proper and every way advisable to crystallize this senti- 
ment and embody it ina law. Such law registers the high-water 
mark reached, and greatly helps to establish at this mark that 
general persuasion which is more or less subject to transient 
ebbs and flows. It isa ratchet to keep the wheel from slipping 
back. It is a mighty educative power for the young minds 
that are constantly coming on. It says to them, “ Here is the 
wisdom of your fathers.” And although in the first flush of 
their untutored impulses they may rebel against it and be dis- 
posed to despise it, out of mere decency they are held by it in 
some restraint until, that wild period having passed, they learn 
to accept it at its true worth, and in their turn passit on. If 
everything is left to fluctuating public opinion, not “hardened 
into statute,” if there is no effort to crystallize the matter into 
some concrete form, a great deal will necessarily be lost. 
Creeds are good, laws are good. Let them be changed occa- 
sionally to keep pace with growing intelligence and wholesome 
moral progress, but let them on no account be wholly swept 
away under the specious plea that it is better to leave matters 
of morals to the pliancy and vitality of an ever-shifting popu- 
lar sentiment. 

The limitations of time and space forbid further enlarge- 
ment on these attractive and instructive principles of legisla- 
tion. It only remains, as briefly as possible, to touch on some 
concluding reflections. We believe that our standard of Church 
membership and of morals is the right one; that these sinful 
amusements and evil indulgences are detrimental to the reli- 
gious life, even when taken in moderation and with care; that 
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total abstinence is the only safe rule; and that the banner now 
borne aloft on which ts inscribed, “ No theater-goers, dancers, 
card players, or tipplers wanted in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” should not be taken down. While a few do these 
things now with impunity, it is universally understood that 
they do them at their own risk, in the face of the most positive 
and explicit prohibition on the part of the Church. The prop- 
osition is to take away this explicit prohibition, in other words, 
to legalize all these things, for that will be the precise effect of 
it; the Church will be understood then as giving no specific 
deliverance on the matter; it will be regarded as a perfectly 
open question concerning which each person will have full 
permission to do just as he pleases. It is frankly admitted by 
most that the purpose of the change sought is to free from em- 
barrassment those of our members who like such things, and 
to encourage the influx of a larger number of such, it being 
supposed that thus we will gain higher standing in the social 
world. To us nothing seems more suicidal. We believe it to 
be as true of these amusements as of the liquor traftic—that 
they cannot be legalized without sin. We hold that by the 
proposed change these things will be practically established 
among us under what will amount to a most insidious form of 
license. That only such diversions will be permitted as can be 
taken “in the name of the Lord Jesus” is a preventive about 
on a level with that other prescription in the civil law that only 
“nersons of good moral character” are to be liquor sellers. 
Each phrase is equally elastic and indefinite, a formula without 
value, having no recognized significance. It is a simple his- 
torical fact that there is scarce any abomination under the sun 
which has not been practiced in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and by those who claimed a good moral character. Our Sav- 
iour warned his disciples that those who killed them would 
think they were doing God a service, but this did not make 
that killing right. No more does calling the name of Jesus 
over the dance or the theater make these diversions proper. 
The fact that people can go to these places and consider that 
they take Jesus along with them only seems to us to show that 
they are not very well acquainted with Jesus, and that their 
ideas as to what he would do if he were now here in their 
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place are extremely crude, not finding confirmation in the 
portrait drawn of him by the four evangelists or by his trusted 
apostles. He whose motto was self-denial, not self-indulgence, 
the good of the weak, not the gratification of the strong, is 
wholly misrepresented by tipplers and card players. 

The plea that the law is not enforced does not seem to us 
worthy of the weight placed upon it. If ali the regulations 
which are not everywhere adequately enforced were removed 
from our statute books in Church and State there would be an 
immense clearing up. The violation of a law is not always 
sufficient ground for its repeal. The true question to be con- 
sidered is, Would the end which the law is intended to effect 
be better secured by its repeal or its retention? We hold that 
the latter is plainly the case in the present matter. The statute 
serves its purpose fairly well. Its voice is heeded in the vast 
majority of instances. It has a mighty educative and deterrent 
influence. That it is keenly felt as a restraint is perfectly clear 
from the vigorous efforts made to get it out of the way. The 
law acts as a powerful check on the impulses of the young, acts 
as no mere chapter of mild advice could possibly do. Multi- 
tudes are led to think and to say, “It is incumbent on me as a 
loyal Methodist who respects his Church to have nothing to 
do with these things; though I do not quite see myself any 
harm in them, I will bow to the presumably greater wisdom 
of my superiors and refrain.” Thousands, we believe, by this 
potent voice of warning are saved from courses of dissipation. 

The constitutionality of the paragraph under examination is 
questioned, and it is claimed by some that the conditions of 
Church membership have been altered. To which we have 
only to say that if this be so there has been a great number of 
other violations of the constitution which need looking after 
quite as much as this, but which there seems to be no special 
excitement about. The form prescribed in 1864 for receiving 
members into the Church, which includes a promise of benev- 
olent contributions, would seem to come into this category, 
also the law making willful neglect of class meetings and prayer 
meetings a sufficient ground of expulsion ; and the demand for 
total abstinence from vinous and malt, as well as spirituous 
liquors. These, and many other things have materially changed 
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the conditions of Church membership, much more, in our 
opinion, than the law about amusements, which in reality only 
explains what those diversions are which the general rule 
meant to forbid, giving it a more precise, definite form, so that 
now it has a pinch to it instead of being a vague and meaning- 
less affair. If this plea of unconstitutionality be urged in this 
matter where it simply makes an opening for greater moral 
laxity, the demand will certainly be pressed by some of us that 
the same principle be carried impartially through all our legis- 
lation, and our Discipline be radically reconstructed. 

The claim sometimes put forward that there must be a com- 
plete enumeration of objectionable amusements, or else none 
should be mentioned, is hardly worthy of serious answer. 
Those which are mentioned are the most dangerous, are those 
which stand out in modern life as the great distinctive, popular, 
everywhere practiced pleasures of the world, the chosen vest- 
ments which the world spirit of to-day habitually dons, and 
which are recognized as such. These things have a represent- 
ative character. The Churcli is universally expected to make 
some announcement concerning them. When it has done so 
other minor matters will readily adjust themselves, for the 
same principles which have ruled out these will, it will be seen 
by any honest, fair-minded person, rule out many other things 
of the same sort which need not be specified. The Ten Com- 
mandments do not furnish a complete list of even prominent 
sins, but they are not, therefore, of no value. 

To the ery, “ Let us become like other Churches, let us avoid 
the unpopularity in some quarters which our peculiar stand 
occasions,” we reply, “ Nay, let us maintain our leadership in 
this matter of a stringent separation between the Church and 
the world, and do our best to bring other Churches up to our 
line instead of dropping back to theirs.” Very many at least 
of the more earnest ministers and members of other Churches 
wish they had our position, had the aid of our rule in protect- 
ing their young people. Some of these Churches are strength- 
ening their deliverances against these matters; it is no time 
for us to weaken ours. 

We have the assurance of the editor of the Epworth Herald, 
who has taken special pains to examine the matter, and has 
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special facilities therefor, that there is no desire on the part of 
the young people of Methodism for any change in the law. 
We are contident there is no demand for it on the part of the 
class leaders of the Church, on the part of those engaged in 
maintaining the prayer meetings, on the part of those who are 
of value in altar services and in leading sinners to Christ. 
There is no demand for it on the part of the rank and file of 
the ministry—those in touch with the needs of the masses, 
those who see most clearly what the inevitable result of such 
repeal would be on the average member of our churches. 
There is no important demand for it anywhere, as the General 
Conference has clearly seen and shown again and again. At 
the close of this nineteenth century there is ne danger of too 
much asceticism, or too large an infusion of Puritanism. It is 
not a time to give the slightest encouragement to the fearful 
gambling furor which had so powerfully taken possession of 
the land, or to any other form of the worldliness which 
threatens to overthrow, not “ pseudo-spirituality,” but true 
spirituality. The works of the flesh are manifest, and the 
works of the Spirit. No amount of sophistication or witty 
special pleading or ad captandum appeals can permanently 
confuse the issue. The heart of the Methodist Chureh is 
sound on these matters, and will not consent to any lowering 
of the standard, any weakening of the dike which keeps back 
the tides of evil, any jeopardizing of its youthful members. 
Under the old banner it will march forward with steadily in- 
creasing numbers, and, with what is far better than that, an in- 
finence on the country of the most unequivocal sort in favor 
of “whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report.” 
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Arr. V.—CHURCH MUSIC. 

We are to consider musical art—which is historically the 
outgrowth of religious worship—in the service of religious 
worship. We are not dealing with art in the abstract, which 
jealously and properly demands entire freedom in its internal 
development, but with a finished product of art, designed for 
a special function. Throughout this discussion we look upon 
musie as the handmaid of devotion, whose eyes look unto the 
hand of her mistress, and who is not guilty of the impropriety 
of thrusting herself into the position of command. Fortu- 
nately, this relation, instead of lowering the dignity of music, 
has immeasurably deepened its contents, and given it an ear- 
nestness of purpose and a spirit of reverence, which are the 
very soul of all true art. On the other hand, I have no sym- 
pathy with the spirit which divorces art from the all-impor- 
tant concerns of worship as being relatively vain and trivial. 
Granted that the preaching of the word is the first mission of 
the Chureh, what can be more helpful for the conveyance of the 
message than hearts awakened and warm to welcome the truth 
when spoken ¢ The Bible itself appeals more to the heart than 
to the head; and is not music, the most elementary, direct, 
and effective of all arts, precisely adapted to speaking to the 
heart, often to the heart of him whom a sermon flies? How 
admirably musical expression can bring out an emphasize the 
dignity of the majestic diction of the Bible! What richness 
of content has not the sacred oratorio added to the words of 
prophets, psalmists, and apostles! “ I heard the Messiah ren- 
dered,” writes the literary master of us all, Goethe, in his diary ; 
“it gave me entirely new ideas of declamation.” One can 
tell, when a minister reads the fortieth chapter of Isaiah in 
public, by the fullness of content or by the relative flatness 
which he lends to its phrases, whether he has lived into Han- 
del’s work or not. 

In beginning this discussion we would state as the first 
proposition : Musie which shall be truly representative of the 
American Methodist Episcopal Church and an adequate part 
of its organie life must be rooted and grounded in its historic 
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past and reflect its characteristic spirit. America seems, in 
some degree, to be an exception to the all-important law of 
organic continuity. We have achieved practical results en- 
tirely incommensurate with the shortness of our separate exist- 
ence. No nation has ever compared withthe American people 
in the eagerness and success with which they have taken over 
and carried further the products of a slow evolution in the 
older countries. But, whether developed here or there, art is 
developed. Original genius can only shock and repel by its 
rawness and discord, as the results of an attempted originality 
in American architecture sufficiently attest. There is among 
foreigners the very common reproach that we Americans show 
a lack of flavor, doubtless induced by our very eagerness to 
appropriate the best from foreign sources. There is a particu- 
larly unedifying artificiality in our social life ; New York’s 
smart set is a painfully literal copy—diluted—of London ; 
Chicago copies New York; Peoria copies Chicago’s dilution of 
New York; and Centerville sedulously imitates and dilutes 
Peoria’s dilution of Chicago’s dilution of New York’s dilution 
of London, and so on, to the dissipation of much native power 
and possibility. 
What! Phantoms are we, specter-thin, 
Unfathered, out of nothing born? 


Did being in this world begin 
With blaze of yestermorn ? 


Nay ! sacred life, a scarlet thread, 
Through lost unnumbered lives has run; 

No strength can tear us from the dead ; 
The sire is in the son. 


I admit, however, that admirable fruits have been produced 
by the grafting process, and consider, first, What organic re- 
sults, the approved products of a long selective evolution 
elsewhere, will offer materials helpful to the music of the 
American Methodist Episcopal Chureh ? 

We turn, first of all, to the most ancient and characteristic 
Christian music, the plain song or Gregorian choral, going 
back to the Ambrosian Chant and the melodies of the church 
at Antioch. It has entered largely into the stately service of 
the Church of Rome, and a large and influential association 
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in England, under the presidency of the Duke of Newcastle, 
is doing much to show its adaptation to the English Book of 
Common Prayer. Certainly nothing which has served a no- 
ble purpose from the days of classical antiquity is to be lightly 
thrown aside as worthless. This music has religious depth, it 
puts the singer into the fundamental mood of worship, and the 
melody is subordinate to the thought which it carries. One 
ean but feel the pith and genuineness of these old melodies 
as compared with the complex, conscious phrases of the mod- 
ern style. They should never die out entirely; the long-meter 
doxology shows that this type can maintain a long existence ; but 
yet the ancient melodies are practically extinct; they are essen- 
tially foreign to our taste, they give little pleasure to the ma- 
jority of hearers. Moreover, they demand greater purity of 
tone than an average congregation can produce. The flexible 
American temperament demands more brightness, variety, and 
vigorous movement. 

Nearer to our own feeling, and more democratic in its spirit, 
is the congregational choral of the Lutheran Church, devel- 
oped chiefly from the German Volkslied; it has solved in 
Germany the difficult problem how to secure universal and 
hearty participation in congregational singing. The Lutheran 
choral is always self-respecting, never weakly sentimental, and 
stands for a definite national style, with no uncertain character. 
To the German religious consciousness our hymn tunes seem 
trivial, light, and shallow, not likely to endure the test of long 
use—a test which the German choral has stood triumphantly. 
We can only rejoin that lightness and flexibility do not always 
mean cheapness or worthlessness. There is a German solidity 
which tendeth to ponderousness in the American eye. We 
see it in German hardware, faithfully constructed after the 
patterns of Tubal-cain, as compared with the American Yale 
lock, the American clipper-built bicycle, the American pitch- 
fork which Germany imports in large quantities, not yet being 
able to rival it in lightness andtenacity. The American will 
find, in general, the choral too archaic, too lacking in variety, 
as he sometimes finds in the German national Church a sug- 
gestion of chill. Inthe matter of dignity, simplicity, genuine 
national style, wearing qualities, and adaptation to popular 
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ability, we have much to learn from the solid and noble Ger- 
man choral. 

We come to the center of living issues when we consider 
the music of the Protestant Episcopal Church, on the whole 
the most reverent, artistic, and progressive of all. Developed 
in the national Church of England, it has both the strong na- 
tional character and the aggressive good taste of that country. 
Asa rule, the spirit of the English service—I regret to say it 
as a Methodist—is more democratic, the participation of the 
congregation as a whole is more general, than among our peo- 
ple. How genuine and dignified is the musical work of such 
men as Monk and Hopkins and Barnby and Stainer! With 
those who can see in the service of the Chureh of England 
nothing but “vain repetitions” I cannot sympathize. The 
Church which claimed the constant Jove and loyalty of John 
and Charles Wesley is not to be treated with light condescen- 
sion by this generation. Why not ent short distracting at- 
tempts by adopting the present body of English Church music 
as a whole, and endeavoring, first of all, to completely assimi- 
late its form and spirit, and, as further grace shall be given us, 
to perhaps lend our own aid in carrying on its career? This 
is just what an immense number of our refined congregations 
are doing with all their strength. There are, however, certain 
objections. In a word, the English Church is not American 
enough; its face is set too much toward the past; it has 
inherited somewhat of the insular British self-satisfaction, and 
ignores too completely what has been developed outside its 
own bounds. Its wholetendency is toward achoral service by 
a surpliced male choir—an innovation since about 1842—which 
will never do for the American Methodist Church. The 
“pure tones” of boys’ voices are relatively piping and thin, 
compared with the fullness and color of mature mixed choirs. 
Mixed choirs are not preferred in the Church of England, but 
that is in a country where no woman may receive an academic 
degree from the old universities, or dine in their college halls, 
or visit the House of Commons without being shut up ina 
grated cage. The congregational hymn singing in the Eng- 
lish Church has been forced into a very lively tempo by the 
exigencies of the long ritual, and singers trained in English 
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Church ideals simply wreck the more solid Methodist hymns 
when they set the congregation scampering through such hymns 
as * Come, O thou Traveler unknown,” or 
A thousand oracles divine 
Their common beams unite, 


That sinners may with angels join 
To worship God aright. 


There is yet one reason which must tend to prevent our look- 
ing up with an entirely docile spirit to the Anglican Church 
—a fact which I would touch upon with the kindliest Chris- 
tian charity—I mean its attitude of denial of the individuality 
and independence of its neighbors, the effort of its clergy to 
read the entire American people into the pale of the Anglican 
connection by pure assumption, to which we give place by 
subjection, no, not for an hour. 

Emphatically not to be ignored as an element in the solution 
of our problem is church music as historically developed in 
America, for America has had an important produetivity in this 
field, in which, however, Methodism has shared only generally 
without having played any distinctive part. The work of our 
real American composers has found its way into the heart of 
the whole people, and has proved one of the most visible signs 
of the essential unity of our immense and varied population. 
Billings, Ingalls, Swan, Holden, Lowell Mason, Woodbury, 
Hastings, Bradbury, and Root are distinctly American in their 
work. They have given us a body of hymns which has im- 
measurably refreshed and popularized our worship music. The 
American hymn has a sweeter melody, a more flowing move- 
ment, for which we ought to be grateful. It reflects the 
national temperament, the essential condition of a real music. 
Nor will I speak with unmixed censure of the much-reviled 
Gospel Hymns, light, cheap, and frivolous as they often are. 
What Bliss and Sankey and Doane and O’Kane have done 
has not only made the conquest of the hearts of our people, but 
has gone out to conquer all lands; and that in the American 
Gospel hymn are deep spiritual possibilities no one need ques- 
tion who remembers with what power the simple words of “I 
need Thee every hour” speak in Mrs. Ward’s American story, 
A Singular Life. 
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Lastly comes the Methodist music par ewcellence, that music 
which historically accompanied the original Methodist move- 
ment and made so large a part of it. As Methodists we have 
no need to speak diffidently upon this subject, for John Wesley 
was a remarkable pioneer in the development of congregational 
singing. His services have been well investigated by Miss 
Florence Spofford.* Before his time the hearty singing of 
hymns by the whole congregation was almost unknown in the 
English Church. He became acquainted with the rich German 
hymnody through his association with the Moravians on the 
way to Georgia, in 1735. The first hymn book compiled for 
use in the Church of England was his American collection of 
psalms and hymns, Charleston, 1737. In 1742 he published 
forty-three tunes set to music, the first Methodist collection of 
the sort. This music is of a solid, sober, and dignified charac- 
ter, corresponding to the sense of the hymns. One third of 
the hymns in the collection are in the minor mode, of a rugged 
strength and insistent melody. Most of them are quite foreign 
to our use at present, “ Amsterdain” being, I believe, the only 
one generally known, though the typical “ Fetter Lane Tune” 
in a somewhat doctored-up condition is found in the supple- 
ment to our Hymnal, page 428, under the title “ Aylesbury,” 
and the “ One-hundred-and-thirteenth Psalm Tune,” a Grego- 
rian piece taken from Playford’s Psalms, appears modified by 
Lowell Mason as “ Nashville.” Rich and solemn melody— 
not harmony—and extreme simplicity, so characteristic of 
Wesley, are the chief features of this music. In the Se/ect 
Hymns Wesley says that the best collection of hymn tunest 
which had previously appeared in England was not the thing 
he wanted, namely, a small, cheap collection of the tunes actu- 
ally in use among Methodists. For twenty years he had been 
endeavoring to procure such a book, but in vain. Masters of 
musie were above following any direction but their own, “and 
I was determined whoever compiled this should follow my 
direction, not mending our tunes, but setting them down, 
neither better nor worse than they were.” The book also con- 


* The Christian Advocate, February 27, 1896. 
+ The reference is to Playford’s Harmonia Sacra. There is a good copy in the Newberry 
Library, Chicago. 
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tained twelve carefully engraved pages of practical instructions 
in the art of reading music by note. In the second edition 
(1765) we have Wesley’s directions for using the tunes: 

Sing them exactly as they are printed here, without altering or mend- 

ing them at all; sing al/. See that you join with the congregation as 
frequently as you can. Let not a slight degree of weakness or weariness 
hinder you. Sing dustily and with a good courage. Beware of singing 
as if you were half dead, or half asleep; but lift up your voice with 
strength. Be no more afraid of your voice now nor more ashamed of its 
being heard than when you sung the songs of Satan. Sing modestly. 
Do not baul, . . . but strive to unite your voices together, so as to make 
one clear, melodious sound. Sing in time, . . . take care you sing not 
too slow; this drawling way naturally steals on all who are lazy. Above 
all, sing spiritually. Have an eye to God in every word you say. Aim 
at pleasing him more than yourself or any other creature. 
Already in 1822 Richard Watson deplores the fact that 
these tunes have been neglected and that congregational sing- 
ing has declined. The rage for new tunes had brought in a 
deluge of base, dissonant, unscientific, and tasteless composi- 
tions, utterly destructive of that rich and solemn melody which 
best becomes religious services. Time will not allow us to pur- 
sue this subject further, but enough has been said to show the 
grotesqueness of the idea of certain American precentors that 
the real primitive Methodist hymns are galloping jigs. 

Taking into account what has been already adduced, we pro- 
ceed now to some simple data for a school of American Metho- 
dist music. It must be hearty and spirited, as opposed to all 
barren formality, vain repetitions, and lifeless traditions. It 
must reflect the downright earnestness of Methodism, the depth 
of personal experience, the joyous confidence of salvation from 
fear, doubt, and sin. It must be robust and virile, in good 
taste and having a full sense of propriety and decorum; it 
must be spiritual, from the heart, a reverent service and sacri- 
fice pleasing to God and offered to him directly, not an enter- 
tainment for man. It must be closely wedded to biblical 
themes and motives. It must be democratie and allow of uni- 
versal participation. We must move slowly and not too far 
outrun the body of the people in taste and thought. It is 
not so difficult to elevate a special caste, to train up a set of 
Brahmans, lamas, choristers, priests, acolytes, or what not ; but 
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to move the whole body upward, this is our great and impor- 
tant task—the more difficult as society becomes more differen- 
tiated by specialized culture, as labor is endlessly subdivided, as 
national flavor is diminished by universal intercourse. Yet I 
hold to the doctrine—and on this I stake my faith in democ- 
racy—that no culture need be carried so far as to lose its 
healthy sympathy for what is elementary and simple. The 
plea for democracy is not an encomium upon vulgarity or stu- 
pidity. That culture which must have involved artistic elabo- 
ration, even if it has to go to the Lord’s house—the common 
meeting place of the rich and the poor, the favored and the 
oppressed—to secure it, is open to suspicion. What could be 
more simple than the official university services at Oxford, the 
very center (in the opinion of some) of the highest average of 
all-round culture that the human race has yet reached? Com- 
plexity usually covers up a lack of genius by a flourish of exe- 
cution. What made German hymnody the rich stream which 
was to water every land? The simplicity of the Airchenlied 
at the time of the Reformation, based as it was on the Volks- 
lied sung by the whole people in place of elaborate motets in an 
unknown tongue sung by the clergy. I am convinced that it 
is this policy or none for music in the Methodist Church of 
America, or for any distinctive national music. A national 
school of music is not to come from a highly educated, school- 
trained, formally conscious set of musicians, as Reginald De 
Koven has well pointed out in an interesting article in the 
Cosmopolitan. How well this is shown in the work of Stephen 
C. Foster, who wrote the real Volkslieder of the Americans! 
How intimately did he enter into the genuine facts and use 
the actual properties of homely life, its real pathos—hard times, 
separation, death—its tender side of affection and sentiment, 
which never becomes cynical or false, and but rarely verges 
upon the vulgar! How he exemplifies simplicity and a humor 
which always borders upon pathos, and makes use of the gen- 
tle rhythm and pleasing melody which appeal to the popular 
heart! 

In the actual problem of church music we have to consider 
three chief elements, the musical instrument, the choir, the 
congregation. By the musical instrument we mean, practi- 
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cally, the church organ. The voluntary, as a rule, involves a 
complex theme whose intricate treatment, when heard for the 
first time, taxes severely the attention of the best amateurs in 
the congregation, and is not foliowed or grasped at all by 
ninety-nine in one hundred. Is there any other degradation 
to which musical art is subjected like the usual treatment by 
the congregation of this most difficult task, the sounding of 
the very ground-note of the whole religious service? The 
Dresden court theater has done away with all music between 
the acts, and Liszt did the same thing when director at Wei- 
mar, because of the indignity done to music by the inattention 
of the public. Doubtless there is a duty of the public to listen, 
but how shall they follow sympathetically that which they 
cannot grasp? Variations of simple religious airs, in the spirit 
of Bach’s preludes to the German chorals, or Lux’s treatment 
of the “O Sanctissima,” can be made full of the deepest reli- 
gious feeling and will lay hold of many persons to whom the 
most brilliant works of the French school would be as sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal. In leading the congregational 
singing the organist should refrain from the use of the mixed 
stops which compete with the vocal effects, and should fill in 
the harmonies with the rich diapason tones.* 

The choir in the course of our evolution has practically 
come to mean the trained quartet. I appreciate and sympa- 
thize with our quartets in their somewhat thankless task, and 
believe that, according to their lights, they try conscientiously 
to carry out the ideas of the music committees which direct 
them, though as a class they are too much afflicted with the 
fixed idea that the music of the Anglican Church is the one ideal 
which Methodist congregations should cultivate. I cannot quite 
accuse our quartets of all that sad state of things which Dr. 
White and Bishop Bowman recently dwelt upon in a diseus- 
sion before the St. Louis preachers’ meeting, nor would I 
echo the unintended irony of the preacher who announced, 
“As our choir is sick with influenza, the whole congregation 
will unite in singing, ‘ Praise God, from whom all blessings 
flow.’” The evil lies rather with the music committee, gen- 
erally cultivated amateurs who wish to beautify the service by 


*Compare F. W. Root, Congregational Singing. 
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having the “ best” music, but who thoughtlessly ignore the 
interests of the great majority. We are governed by a small 
aristocracy in this matter, at the expense of the plainest rights 
ot the people. I am not putting esthetic standards to a ma- 
jority vote—it is only artists who can fully decide what music 
is really good; but the question should not end there—what 
good music can the people appreciate? I sympathize with 
quartet and leader, though in minor, unintentional ways of 
defeating the ends of Methodist worship they do sometimes 
seem to be capable de tout. How often musical or personal 
considerations direct the choice of music, without regard to 
content or effect! There is also the undignified setting of 
hymns to melodies which wrest one’s literary association of 
ideas in a way which choir leaders quite underestimate. I 
confess to a feeling of “ suddenness” when I hear the famil- 
iar strains of “ Maiden, smile on me,” accompanied by the 
words “ Holy Spirit, come!” or Gerhardt’s “O sacred Head, 
now wounded,” set to Liszt’s “ Du bist wie eine Blume.” It is 
a direct slight to the intelligence and good sense of a congre- 
gation for singers to indulge in weakly sentimental or offen- 
sively bourgeois effusions like ‘“ Once I dreamed a heavenly 
dream,” or to expect a Methodist congregation to listen pa- 
tiently to meretricious musical expression which is merely 
a declamation of words, bearing down upon single phrases 
without expressing the sentiment of the whole. Take as an ex- 
ample the last stanza of “ Rock of Ages.’’ What can be more 
solemn than its increasingly awful sense of accountability : 


While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyes shall close in death, 
When I rise to worlds unknown, 
And behold thee on thy throne, 
Rock of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee. 


Nine times out of ten a choir sings the first two lines in sad, 
soft, and tearful tones; of course they include the word 
“death,” and this is the proper expression for phrases which 
contain that idea. But as soon as the words “ When I rise” 
are reached the organ gives out its peals of melodious thun- 
der, and the choir breaks forth into triumphant ecstasy. 
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What is the sense in “ rising” at all, unless one rises directly 
to all the felicities of the blessed? A choir in a Methodist 
church commits an act of usurpation by singing an unfamiliar 
hymn during the communion service. We need leaders who 
have grown into, and who fully understand, the spirit and prac- 
tices of Methodism. Musical leaders often do violence to literary 
texts, apparently without any sense of the sacredness of the 
work of a master. We are sometimes told that this sort of 
thing is done for reasons of phonetic euphony, but quite as 
often it is due to an unauthorized intrusion into the field of 
literary criticism, Omnibus est hoe vitium cantoribus. It is 
on a par with the pernicious activity of the typesetter or 
proof reader who omits, alters, or inserts, whenever the diction 
of an author gets beyond his easy comprehension. Happy is 
the writer who has never suffered from this sort of treatment, 
which results either in a reduction to tame stupidity or in a 
thoroughly cheap attempt at heightened rhetorical effect. 
One recalls Oliver Wendell Holmes’s wrath at such treatment 
of his poetry in the printing office, or Gustav Freytag’s re- 
marks to actors in regard to liberties with the dramatic text. 
Luther and Wesley have indulged in very plain talk in regard 
to the contemporary amendment of their hymns, and things 
are worse now than then. Even the elementary principles of 
English grammar are not allowed to stand in the way. I 
once heard a quartet sing before a congregation of more than 
average intelligence : 
In death’s dark vale I fear no ill 


With Thou, dear Lord, beside me. 


Musie and poetry are, on the whole, getting more and more 
divoreed. When will our American musicians learn that the 
attitude of the composer toward his text is one of piety and 
not one of superiority? Let choirmasters firmly refuse to en- 
tertain any work which shows such literary mutilation. Ger- 
many has shown far more intimate sympathy between its 
greatest poets and musicians, and has proven how fruitful may 
be their cooperation, literature furnishing to music noble and 
adequate themes, while music has directly stimulated the pro- 
duction of the poet. How intimate Goethe’s interest in the 
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composition of his works was is shown by his correspondence 
with Kayser and Zelter; and how triumphantly successful is 
the alliance between the two elements in such work as that of 
Beethoven upon Goethe’s “Egmont,” or the song composi- 
tions of Loewe and Schubert. 

As regards congregational singing, I am supported by some 
of the best qualified musicians in my firm belief that it ought 
to occupy a large part, perhaps the chief part, in church music. 
There are other views. A lady of musical tastes in Baltimore 
told me that she did not think the congregation ought to join 
in the music at all; it simply killed the tine work of the choir. 
In the chapel of Magdalen College, Oxford, visitors are asked 
hy a printed notice to join in the service silently. One is re- 
minded of the verger in Westminster Abbey who roughly dis- 
turbed a devout Catholic as he knelt to pray, and indignantly 
added, “ Hif this sort of thing goes hon we shall soon ’ave 
people praying hall hover the habbey.” Heaven save us 
from too much propriety! The fault, however, lies not so 
much in the transcendent perfection of the musie of the 
choir as in the half-hearted attitude of the people toward 
the public ‘service of God, How helpful to devotion is the 
reverent waiting of a Moravian congregation with locked 
doors, in silent preparation for the orderly and solemn serv- 
ice. Such a service is a unit, and every moment in its va- 
ried progress is made holy by a sense of the divine presence. 
This sense of solemn reverence in worship seems to have 
almost died out in our democratic congregations. The church 
is an entertainment, religious duties are a part of social eti- 
quette. Let me give from scientific observation the natural 
history of the assembling of one of our strongest congregations, 
numbering more than a thousand persons, under the minis- 
trations of one of our most popular preachers. Three minutes 
past the hour of service twenty people are in the pews, and 
the voluntary begins ; five minutes later the minister mounts 
the platform, a hymn is announced, and while it is being sung 
the congregation continues to straggle in. One half hour after 
the time for the opening of service the first prayer is fin- 
ished, the doors are thrown open, and at least a third of the 
congregation, having had time to get done with a late break fast 
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and the reading of the Sunday paper, comes thronging in in 
the most cheerful and bustling mood, quite ready to listen to the 
entertainment offered by the preacher. _ Imagine such slovenly 
attendance upon a dinner party, for instance. Is not the only 
possible inference the one that the members of such a con- 
gregation consider the service of the Almighty less important, 
so far as their cooperation is concerned, than a function of 
Mrs. Ponsonby de Tompkins? As to choir and congregation, 
I believe that there should be the fullest identification be- 
tween them, the heartiest sense of their being together parts of 
the same worshiping congregation, and I hold that in most 
cases the ideal Methodist choir is a chorus choir, and withal a 
voluntary chorus from the congregation; for no other choir can 
compare with this for entering into the spirit of the music, 
or in the incomparable heartiness of every service which is 
given asa free offering. Let the choir be identified with the 
congregation; let it not be condemned to a cold isolation 
when the collection plate is being passed around or during 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper. I believe that to 
keep congregational music from dragging a large volume of 
voices should lead. I would by no means shut out the quar- 
tet of professional trained voices from the service, for the 
highest and most perfect music is not too good for the service 
of the Lord’s house; but this element must lead, combine, and 
cooperate, rather than have an independent existence. The 
chorus music should be mainly settings of those pregnant Bible 
passages which lie enshrined in the very heart of the people, the 
typical example being the choruses of Handel's “ Messiah.” The 
quartet work should also be within reach of the apprehension 
of the Methodist people, and give characteristic expression to 
the spirit of its worship. An admirable type is the setting of 
Charles Wesley’s “ Love divine,” by Stainer. We must have 
a school of Methodist composers of the very best musical 
training, who can keep us supplied with this kind of material, 
or we might as well refrain from higher class quartet music. 
Most promising for musical unity and general association in 
the service is that class of music, still undeveloped among us, 
which allows of alternate, intimate participation in the same 
plan by choir and congregation, as in Stainer’s “ Crucifixion,” 
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Barnby’s antiphons, Root’s Vew Choir and Congregation, and, 
more successful yet, the programmes of the Moravian Chureh, 
and those for special occasions and chureh festivals used in the 
Lutheran Church in Germany. Our congregations shoald be 
provided with all the materials which will keep them fully in- 
formed as to the course of the service, and with the notes 
and words of what they are to sing, chiefly the hymns in our 
excellent Church Hymnal. I do not claim that it is ideally 
the best collection possible, though it would be hard to name 
its superior. All things considered, I doubt if fifty hymns 
and tunes would need to be added to bring it to the highest 
working value for our present uses. At any rate the Church 
has not half exploited or used what it possesses. Before devel- 
oping the effects we might get from the most available pieces, 
such as “ Hamburg,” or that ideal congregational tune, “ Love 
Divine,” by John Zundel, we hasten on to more difficult pieces. 
Still worse is the fact that cheap and trivial collections stand 
in the way of the mastery of these noble hymns by our peo- 
ple. There are harrowing examples of such spiritual destitu- 
tion, as Dr. White has pointed out. Now that our Hymnal 
with notes, ritual, bibliography, and order of service can be 
bought, well bound, for twenty-seven cents, it is beyond ex- 
planation why our people do not more fully go up and possess 
the land. 

It is not unpleasant to find one’s speculative theories con- 
firmed by subsequently discovered facts. Mr. Beecher’s 
church, under his intense and original interest on the subject, 
developed the best congregational music in America, and he 
got his ideas from the Eastham Methodist camp meeting. 
The traditions of Plymouth Church are splendidly contin- 
ued at present under Dr. Abbott and Mr. Charles H. Morse, 
who sueceeded John Zundel. All the elements discussed are 
found here—a pastor intelligently interested in the music of 
his church, a native leader, a large voluntary choir fully in 
sympathy with the spirit of the congregation, assisted by pro- 
fessional soloists and instrumentalists of first-rate ability. Any- 
thing more truly enjoyable, highly artistic, or genuinely demo- 
cratic than the Christmas festival service which I attended 
there on a Sunday evening two years ago I do not hope to 
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experience. Another independent demonstration of the posi- 
tion taken is the music in Dr. Joseph Parker’s church in Lon- 
don. The service is a unity, and the musical element is fitted 
in without a break. The voluntary chorus choir, averaging about 
sixty, meets for practice on Friday evenings from 7:30 to 9, 
and is kept full without difficulty even in whirling London. It 
is supplemented by a paid quartet and by an orchestra of from 
ten to thirty instruments, according to occasion. The musical 
programme is always printed and posted in advance. The 
title of every voluntary, often its text, is possessed by each 
worshiper. Once a year the choir makes an excursion, an 
event which is made attractive by the most liberal arrange- 
ments. This fine chorus has developed an interesting esprit de 
corps—much more, it has come to feel the value of that one 
reward best worth having, the glad sense of free cooperation 
in the highest human service: “ How amiable are thy taberna- 
cles, O Lord of hosts! . . . Blessed are they that dwell in thy 
house : they will be still praising thee... . . They go from 
strength to strength, every one of them in Zion appeareth be- 
fore God.” 

I close by expressing the wish that the Methodist Church 
might take more interest in extending elementary knowledge 
of singing among children in the American public schools. 
In England at the present time four and a half million chil- 
dren are learning this happy accomplishment with the most 
gratifying success. It is as truly a part of the equipment of 
life as scholarship, or general refinement, or athletics. Music 
should not be allowed to drift into a craze and disturb the bal- 
ance of culture ; but all children should be given the elementary 
basis which underlies the highest musical possibilities. Pas- 
tor and Sunday school workers might cooperate in developing 
the knowledge of a limited set of hymns of standard value, 
which the scholars might memorize. Let the Christian home 
develop family singing, not coldly and superficially, but lov- 
ingly and heartily. Let the Epworth League, whose function 
is to “ Lift up,” help in some way in the definite enrichment 
of the knowledge of our own church musie among the young 
people. Let schools of singing be revived, taking up the rudi- 
ments in the excellent way in which Mr. O’Kane has recently 
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treated them in the series of twenty articles in the Western 
Christian Advocate, during the earlier part of 1897. 

I have the strongest faith in the higher possibilities of the 
American people as a whole. Can we believe that their 
esthetic capacity is less than that of German peasants or Brit- 
ish school children? Aliens always underestimate the capac- 
ity of the rank and file of the American people to achieve 
higher results. When our civil war broke out foreign critics 
prophesied the inability of our masses to cope with the gigan- 
tic power of secession, but the American people justified 
their own confidence in their higher destiny. Never was an 
unmilitary nation so quickly transformed into veterans. The 
real problem was to find leaders—men who fully understood 
the national problem, who were in entire sympathy with the 
cause of the Union, who knew the heart of the people, their 
temperament, their likes and dislikes, their limitations, and 
their practical possibilities. With proper changes the chief 
cry of our own body, in its desire for a real Methodist music, 
is still the same which was heard again and again during the 
long earlier years of our national struggle, “ Abraham Lin- 
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Art. VL—A NEW DEPARTURE PROPOSED. 


For more than three years the writer has been answering 
candidates for appointment to the foreign field by saying, 
“We have no money with which to send out or support new 
missionaries, except such as may be needed to fill vacancies 
oceasioned by sickness and death.” As often as we have 
written such letters our mind has been impressed with the 
thought that one of two things must be true: 

1. Many of the persons applying are mistaken as to their 
call to the foreign field ; or, 

2. The Church is not giving the amount of money it ought 
to give, thereby rendering it impossible under our present 
methods of administration to send all who are called. 

That it is probable that some offer who have not been 
called may be readily admitted; and yet the number who, so 
far as human judgment can determine, are well qualified to 
go isso far in advance of our ability to send that we are com- 
pelled to believe that mistaken calls do not solve the problem. 
It may be safely assumed that the Church is able to send out 
all who are truly called, provided the methods of administra- 
tion are what they ought to be. But it seems highly improb- 
able that in the near future, under our present policy, the giv- 
ing of our people, even with the return of good times, will so 
advance as to supply the money necessary to send out and 
support all who are well qualified to go. If the call must wait 
for an advance in contributions, which will probably be slow, 
many who are now well qualified to go as missionaries will 
from various causes be incapacitated and others will be offering 
who, like their predecessors, will be doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Meanwhile the advancement of the kingdom of God 
will be delayed and the salvation of millions of souls will be 
imperiled. 

The question that presses upon our mind is this: Is it pos- 
sible to devise a method of administration that will enable the 
Missionary Society to send out all candidates, male and female, 
who after the most careful and thorough examination are found 
to be well fitted, physically, intellectually, and spiritually, for 
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the work ¢ God is certainly making no mistake in the number 
he is calling to the foreign field, and yet it is true that the 
number who appear to be called as compared with the num- 
ber that can be sent out is already large and is increasing 
rather than diminishing year by year. 

The Students’ Volunteer movement among our colleges and 
seminaries is growing in sweep and power, and must be re- 
garded as providential. This movement, which at first was 
crude, depending largely upon temporary excitement occasioned 
by fervent appeals, causing many to “ consecrate ” their lives 
to the work of foreign missions without any intelligent under- 
standing of their fitness or the work they would be required to 
do, is now becoming thoroughly systematized, and only such 
persons are enrolled as candidates as have been examined and 
tested and have a reasonably clear comprehension of the re- 
sponsibility they propose to assume. Our institutions of learn- 
ing through the Volunteer movement are now more than ever 
before becoming the sources of supply for the foreign field, 
and are furnishing the Church with choice, well-equipped 
candidates ready to sacrifice, suffer, and even die, if need be, 
for the Master’s cause. 

Whomsoever God calls the Church should send. If the 
Church does not send all who are truly called it will be recreant 
to its duty, and will certainly incur the displeasure of its great 
Head, and be in danger of having its candlestick removed 
out of its place. Ten years ago the Church Missionary Soci- 
ety of England, without any special advance in its income, de- 
termined to send out all applicants for appointments having 
the necessary qualifications. It was after full consideration de- 
termined to decline to send no one because of lack of money. 
The experiment seemed a daring one, and prophecies of finan- 
cial disaster were not wanting. Inthe place of disaster, how- 
ever, there has been marked improvement in their financial 
affairs. The first year recorded an increase in the income of the 
Society amounting to $150,000, and though there have been 
fluctuations there has been upon the whole a steady advance, 
and at the close of last year their increase was $500,000 above 
the sum it had reached when the new policy was adopted. 
We have not at hand full information as to the financial 
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administration of the Church Missionary Society, and cannot, 
therefore, state whether they pledge a certain salary according 
to a fixed seale to their missionaries, or whether they pay such 
pro rata, wpon a given scale, as their resources will justify. 
At all events it is certain that the new policy has resulted in 
giving a new inspiration to the cause of missions and in in- 
creasing the force in the field at the rate of eighty a year, 
while the income of the Society has been greatly enlarged. 
In the January-February /éeview Bishop Thoburn says: 

Dr. Stevens, in his History of Methodism, maintains that both the 
Church and London missionary societies were to an important degree 
the offspring of the great Methodist movement of the last century. It 
is not always understood in America that the Methodist movement of 
the last century was by no means confined to the body of Christians who 
were formally organized by John Wesley, and who have since borne his 
name. While a large number of those who were associated in that 
movement were thus organized into a distinct religious body, a great 
many others remained in communion with the Church of England, so 
that in the early years of the present century the Methodists of England 
were found partly in a separate organization and partly within the pale 
of the Anglican Church. The movement had also powerfully influenced 
the Nonconformists of that day, and undoubtedly had an important 
bearing upon the missionary movement in its earliest stages. It was 
chiefly among good men in the Church of England, who were more or 
less in direct sympathy with the Methodist movement, that the Church 
Missionary Society was founded and assumed its distinctive character as 
the missionary representative of the evangelical element in the national 
Church. 


In this instance Methodism has every reason to be proud of its 
“ offspring,” but should not be content to surrender its place in 
the foremost rank of the world’s evangelizing forces. 

Though the present financial policy of the Missionary Soci- 
ety of tie Methodist Episcopal Church has worked fairly well 
it is not improbable that it is susceptible of improvement. In 
financial administration there is a rigidity, or lack of flexibility, 
rather, allowing but small opportunity to appeal to the heroic 
in the missionary candidate or to the principle of self-denial 
and sacrifice on the part of the membership of the Church. It 
is a kind of hard-and-fast business policy which proposes so 
much pay for so much work. The missionary agrees to go, 
and the Missionary Society agrees to pay him a certain speci- 
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fied sum annually for the service he renders, lis salary being 
always the first claim upon the appropriations to the tield to 
which he is assigned. If the Chureh contributes annually the 
money necessary to pay all the appropriations, at the end of 
the year the books are balanced and all is well; but if the in- 
come falls short of the expenditure the treasury is by so much 
involved in debt, upon which interest must be paid, or a cut 
must be made upon the work on the field for the ensuing 
year, this cut necessarily falling upon the native work in the 
respective fields. 

The new departure which is proposed is this: Let the Mis- 
sionary Society proclaim to the Church that it will send to 
the foreign field all candidates who are found, after a thor- 
ough examination, to be fitted for missionary work, whether 
they be men or women, married or single. Let there be a scale 
of salary fixed for each country, with a distinct understanding 
that they will be paid in full, provided the Church furnishes 
the requisite amount of money, and, if it does not, then the 
salaries together with the appropriations for the native work 
shall be scaled down on a per cent, the scaling down to apply 
to all employees of the Missionary Society, including mission- 
ary bishops and secretaries. This policy would have the fol- 
lowing advantages : 

1. It would appeal to the heroic spirit in candidates for the 
mission field, and largely eliminate all mere mercenary consid- 
erations. Thousands are now risking everything on a bare 
possibility of finding fortunes in the Klondike gold fields. 
They brave the dangers of travel, inhospitable climate, and even 
starvation, with the hope of securing fortunes. Are there not 
many in the Church who will take risks for souls, thereby lay- 
ing up for themselves treasure in heaven? Shall it be said 
that men of the world are more heroic than are-the servants of 
Christ? We believe there are many young men and women 
in our Church who would go to the foreign field on the broth- 
erhood and sisterhood plan, colonizing in important centers 
and radiating therefrom into the regions round about. Such 
a policy would reduce comfortable subsistence to a minimum, 
and secure agreeable companionship and proper care in case 
of sickness. These communities would correspond to the Uni- 
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versity and Epworth League Settlements that are now being 
established in many American cities, and that are accomplish- 
ing great results among the neglected classes. Doubtless the 
missionaries would find in some instances at the end of the 
year that their salaries would be scaled down, but many a pas- 
tor on the frontier and even in older portions of the home 
country finds at the end of the Conference year that his 
meager salary is scaled down by not being paid in full, and he 
must bear the loss. Missionaries in foreign fields would be 
willing todo the same thing if it should be found that the 
exigencies of the work demanded it. 

2. It would appeal to the benevolent and self-sacrificing 
spirit in the home churches. Under our present plan it is 
known to all that the missionaries will receive their stipulated 
salaries, whatever may be the deficit in the treasury. If the 
missionaries show their willingness to trust the Church for a 
support the sense of obligation to respond will be greatly in- 
creased. Besides, this policy will appeal to all ministers and 
officials in the home Church, who will feel under obligation to 
share with the missionaries who are at the front on the foreign 
field. We believe this plan would double our missionary force 
on the field, and would also double our income in a single dec- 
ade and save the Missionary Society from ever again being 
burdened with debt. The Church would be made to feel that 
it is responsible for the support of the missionaries sent to the 
field, and a new inspiration to larger benevolent contributions 
would everywhere prevail. 

3. It would appeal to the missionaries now on the field, 
most of whom, if not all, would heartily fall into line and 
share if need be the necessary sacrifice. Besides, this policy 
would greatly simplify financial methods. Knowing that no 
more could be: expended in any one year than the Church 
would contribute, the estimates from the missions, home and 
foreign, would be made upon a conservative basis. It would 
be the duty of the General Committee to compare these esti- 
mates, equalize them as far as possible, and determine the max- 
imum sums for the Missions and Conferences respectively, 
home and foreign. As the year passed the remittances would 
be sent out monthly or quarterly upon conservative estimates 
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of the probable income. On the 31st day of October, which 
closes our fiscal year, it could be readily determined as to the 
balances available for each Conference and Mission for the en- 
tire missionary year, which corresponds to the calendar year, 
while unforeseen emergencies would be met by the Board of 
Managers of the Missionary Society, as they are under our 
present system. 

If the plan herein proposed is not practicable let somebody 
suggest a better one. That something should be done to 
quicken the missionary movements of the Church is clear to 
all who have given special thought to the present situation. It 
is plain that the pressing demands of our work in the foreign 
tield are far beyond the supply now afforded. It is not a ques- 
tion of making converts. Multiplied thousands are ready to 
come, but our missionary force now at the front cannot receive 
and train them. A native presiding elder in India has re- 
cently caused a sensation by saying that he could baptize and 
receive within the bounds of his own district fifty thousand 
people in one year, if he had the means to care for them. We 
have reached a point where we dare not say to the heathen, 
“Come, for ‘all things are ready,” “ Behold, now is the ac- 
cepted time; behold, now is the day of salvation,” but rather 
do we wait for a more “convenient season.” The Lord issay- 
ing to us, “ Behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look 
on the fields ; for they are white already to harvest. And he 
that reapeth receiveth wages.” But, alas, though the harvest 
is plenteous, the reapers are few. It is time for us to pray 
the “ Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth [more] la- 
borers into his harvest,” and then plan as though we expect our 
prayers to be answered. 

Let there be a thorough discussion of our present methods of 
missionary administration, not in a spirit of captiousness or 
fault-finding, but of earnest desire to ascertain what changes, if 
any, should be made to meet the demands of the new mission- 
ary era that is now dawning upon the world. 
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Art. VII.—THE TRIUMPH OF JARGON, 


Wuart is called “dialect” seems to be increasing every day 
in our literature, especially in fiction and verse ; nor does pop- 
ular liking for it show any notable diminution, although it 
has been unsparingly assailed by many critics of high stand- 
ing. But curiously enough springs up the fact that in the 
United States there is no such thing as a dialect of the Eng- 
lish language; we have not even a well-defined American- 
English patois. Furthermore, there is not an argot peculiarly 
our own, not a jargon that we may reduce to written form 
and claim as the outgrowth of conditions exclusively American 
operating upon a class of our English-speaking citizens. In 
Louisiana and southern Mississippi a class of negroes, with a 
few whites added, speak a French “gombo,”’ or mongrel pa- 
tois; but it is not a dialect. Some scholarly trouble has been 
taken by investigators, among whom Professor Aleée Fortier, 
of Tv'ane University, New Orleans, deserves most distin- 
guished notice, to reduce this “ gombo” French to some sort 
of literary form ; but none of the native, original speakers of 
it has ever made it into literature. It is, in fact, a jargon of 
French, Spanish, Italian, and English, irregularly formed and 
variously spoken by abjectly ignorant people, with blood in 
their veins as hopelessly mixed as the forms of their speech. 

We see much about the “ Hoosier” dialect of Indiana, the 
State in which the writer was born and in which he has spent 
the larger part of his life. After years of loving and patient 
study, based upon intimate familiarity with the people, he 
must say that the vulgar speech of the unlettered Indiana 
people differs in no essential or general feature from that of 
Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, or Kansas. As a matter of fact 
there is no “ Hoosier” dialect. A marked difference, how- 
ever, does exist between the intonation and pronunciation 
heard in the Southern States and the intonation and pronun- 
ciation heard in the Northern States. But nothing like an 
English dialect is discoverable in either section. In Indiana, 
for example, the population is mainly descended from New 
Englanders and Southerners, so that wherever we find illiterate 
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people of old Indiana stock they disclose their ancestry by 
certain Yankeeisms of speech, or certain peculiarities traceable 
to Virginia or Kentucky or some other Southern source. If 
conditions otherwhere in our country have been favorable to 
the evolution of a dialect Indiana certainly has not been a pos- 
sible area for such a linguistic growth. 

In various regions of the Southern mountains a picturesque, 
yet by no means uniform, preservation of the illiterate colo- 
nists’ peculiarities of language is notable. Forms of phrases, 
obsolete or obsolescent words, old folklore sayings from the 
English peasantry of two hundred years ago linger in the 
talk of genuine Virginia, Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee 
mountaineers. But the writer has ranged these mountains, 
has lived as a mountaineer, and knows the people of the Blue 
Ridge, the Cumberlands, and Sand Mountain as familiarly as 
he knows Indianians, and he must say that no mountain dia- 
Ject exists among them. In one mountain valley or pocket 
they will pronounce chair “cheer,” in another valley or pocket 
they will pronounce it “ cher,” in another “ chayer,” to rhyme 
with “gayer.” The same variances attach to nearly or quite 
all of the mountain peculiarities. You can safely expect pecul- 
iarities of speech in every part of the mountains, but no pecul- 
iarity is uniform or persistent. The same may be said of the 
so-called “ cracker ”’ dialect. In the Carolinas, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, and Mississippi the piny woods people who are 
illiterate have badges of speech which betray their “cracker” 
origin; but they do not speak a dialect, and from neighbor- 
hood to neighborhood they are as variably inconsistent in their 
phrasing and pronunciation as the mountaineers. In fact, 
they have very many speech characteristics in common with 
their highland countrymen, the natural preservation of tongue 
traits caught from a common peasant ancestry. Isolation and 
illiteracy have been the preservers of old forms, sayings, and 
peasant traits; for illiteracy presents waste of effete language 
substance and at the same time retards the acquisition of new 
ideas, words, and turns of expression. 

Professional littérateurs, especially critics who set up to 
teach the people in matters of art and literary culture, are 
culpably at fault when they speak of a “ Hoosier” dialect, 
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a mountain dialect, or a “cracker” dialect. Scholars of the 
Old World do not fall into such an error. In France there 
are variations of language confined to certain areas, and these 
variations come very much nearer being dialects than any- 
thing that we have. Indeed, the Provengal is a language with 
a very beautiful literature of its own, a sort of connecting link 
between modern French and ancient Latin-French idioms, 
Its peculiarities take every possible form in shading off into 
French as spoken in Paris, and the little group of modern 
Provengal writers have a hard time keeping within the limits 
of their chosen literary area. In the fifteenth century Francis 
Villon, a poet of extraordinary genius, wrote some ballads in 
a French jargon, current among thieves, cut-purses, and gutter 
outlaws, which ballads are touched with the same fine power 
that has rendered his French poems immortal. We speak of 
Villon’s achievements in the jargon jobelin, as his thief’s lan- 
guage has been named, to keep in mind the fact that so-called 
dialect has had its fascination for genius ever since the dawn 
of the new learning in Europe. But there is scarcely a re- 
semblance between this cult and the devotion given by Theoe- 
ritus to his Dorie dialect, or by Sappho to her Molian. One 
is &@ mere experiment in the use of the debased forms to which 
ignorance and vicious usage have reduced a noble language, 
the other is the splendid natural operation by which a perfect 
language becomes perfect literature. 

It is curiously apparent in our literature at present that the 
impulse toward the expression of illiteracy has its origin in 
some explicable, and perhaps excusable, human aspiration. 
When Bret Harte struck the vein of “dialect” ‘in his “ Hea- 
then Chinee” and “ Luck of Roaring Camp” the ore that he 
brought forth seemed to fill a need of the day, and ever since 
then men have been busy—nay, women, too—staking out and 
working claims in the same field. It is true that Lowell had 
written the “ Bigelow Papars” long before Harte’s star arose ; 
but Lowell’s mind was upon polities, and he made his illiterate 
man speak, not for himself, but for Lowell and his political 
poetry. Harte reversed all that. George W. Cable saw the 
use that might be made, not of the Louisiana patozs, but of 
the lisping and mineing English of the French creoles. He 
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repeated Bret Harte’s success in a field strangely different, yet 
just as American, and so it has passed on until almost half the 
tiction written in our country is “ dialect” in whole or in part. 
James Whitcomb Riley has gained great fame with his illiter- 
ate poetry, and deserves all he has gained. Countless imitators 
have followed him, some of them with considerable success. 
And it is here, in verse, that the only persistent attempt has 
been made to make permanent literature out of illiteracy ; that 
is, to put an avowed corruption of language seriously into liter- 
ary form. For in prose the author usually sets his own thoughts 
into the best frame his English can make, while his imaginary 
characters speak in jargon. By this process both Harte and 
Cable have made their work real literature. 

In Greek each dialect was a form or variation of the lan- 
guage capable of the loftiest expression of refined and eul- 
tivated thought, passion, imagery, aspiration. While the 
olian had its Sappho, the Dorian had its Theocritus—and 
the choice is not between high culture and abject ignorance. 
Theocritus sang his Areacian idyls in language as beautiful 
and as artistically rounded as ever Sappho achieved. 

It is not uninteresting to inquire and find out, if we can, 
what human need it is, what spiritual void, that this “ dialect ” 
movement in American literature attempts to fill and satisfy. 
No one, we assume, will contend that such stuff can become a 
permanent part of our literary art. We cannot conceive how, 
with the tremendous progress of education, the backwoods 
jargon can be kept alive many years longer, even in books 
and magazines. But why do we want it now? Is it because 
foreign critics, chiefly English, insist upon recognizing it as the 
only original and racy American literary achievement? English- 
men have but recently begun to treat our letters seriously, and 
even in seriousness they place Whitman above Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Emerson, and Lowell! Bret Harte’s stories are thought 
more of than Hawthorne’s or Poe’s! We can readily feel how 
it is best to make a backwoods character speak in his own 
lingo—that is true art. But why is the story made for the 
backwoodsman, instead of being made in spite of him? Two 
thousand years and more ago the Sicilian poet knew better. 
Why do we now turn our backs upon polite literature, true 
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literature, artistic literature, to have our fill of “dialect?” It 
may be that we shall find the reason in our overproduction of 
fairly good books and in our plethora of newspaper and mag- 
azine products. Behind us the ages have heaped up an enor- 
mous treasure of all that is best in the expression of thought, 
feeling, life; we have but to turn to it-and be rich. The best 
books have survived—and what thousands of them! 

There would be reason in saying that we really do not need 
more books of great literature, since none of us can read the 
thousandth part of those we already have. Are we cloyed? 
Do we turn from Homer, Dante, Milton, Wordsworth, and 
Emerson to some clever sketcher of ungrammatical and or- 
thographically absurd jargon because we are tired of the old 
masters? Do we really believe that Rudyard Kipling is a great 
poet singing the wonder-songs of our civilization, or are we 
using him as a momentary diversion from the stress of exalted 
contemplation? Shall we admit that “ A rag, and a bone, and 
a hank of hair” is an adequate advance, in literary form and 
high appreciation of human possibilities, over and beyond 
“The glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome?” 
Have we come to feel that it is best to turn away from 

Shining eyes, like antique jewels 
Set in Parian statue-stone, 
and accept, instead, 
Eyes like two fried aigs, 
An’ a nose like a Bartlett pear ? 
It is not pleasant to answer as truthfully as one could wish. 

Another theory of explanation might be suggested. Re- 
cently two or three distinguished Americans, addressing a col- 
lege constituency, have inveighed against classical study for 
young men. At least one of the speakers openly boasted that 
as for himself he knew neither Greek nor Latin; and yet he 
felt vastly competent to tell young men how utterly useless 
Greek and Latin would be to them! May it not be that our 
“ dialect” cult is based in our ignorance? If classical studies 
are to be withdrawn from our colleges, and cast aside in our 
private selection of postgraduate literary pursuits, naturally 
enough the literature of ignorance may be expected to have 
its innings. If Walt Whitman is indeed the “ representative 
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American poet,” what use have we for second-rate singers like 
Bryant and Whittier? If we have concluded to be a people 
of “ yawp,” why not teach “ yawp” in our schools and colleges 
instead of classical purity and beauty? We have been not a 
little surprised that Harvard, or Yale, or Columbia, or the old 
Virginia school of Lee, has not elected some ignorant clodhop- 
per professor of “dialect,” or of “ Whitmanese,” to teach young 
men how to be great and good Americans. 

Unquestionably we have come to a very trying point in the 
highway of English letters. The mob has blocked the road- 
bed, and if there are a few giants they have a poor chance for 
battle in the midst of the blatant swarms of clever and even 
powerful strugglers for a place in print. There is a commer- 
cial equation carefully to be reckoned out by those who 
“handle” the manuscript wares, and authors themselves have 
shrewdly caught the trick of pandering to every sudden whim 
of the “trade.” If it be “dialect” that must come forth, 
every mother’s son and daughter will fall to with tongue and 
typewriter in breathless haste to be first at the publisher's door 
in the morning. Just now the hosts are exhausting them- 
selves upon Kipling’s ballads; you can hear them “ Plunkin’ 
from Lahore to Mandalay.” We once saw an ancient guitar, 
the cherished property of a Southern woman of the old school 
of ladies. It was so worn by long usage—the fingering of 
centuries, perhaps—that the wooden frets were scooped out at 
tlie most-used positions into pits shaped like finger tips, and so 
it was no longer true as a musical instrument. Is our language 
outworn in all of its possible classical positions? Are the frets, 
found so available by Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Keats, and 
Tennyson, suddenly discovered to be finger-pitted beyond re- 
pair? What has happened during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century to reverse the criticisms of ages, so that 
Eschylus and Vergil and Plato and Horace are no longer 
studiable?, Why this sudden distaste for a 


Vintage that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep-delved earth ? 


And why this mad thirst for 
They ain’t nothin’ ’at I likes es well 


Es gingerbread an’ pie. 
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Surely the sweet old frets must be spoiled! The lute has 
given place to the gourd fiddle, the flute to the tom-tom. In 
an address before a learned body—at least the body said it was 
learned—the writer gave utterance to some things nearly in 
this present key ; and immediately afterward a young man 
with spectacles on and a countenance indicative of a desire to 
trample him approached and said, “ But what have you to say 
about John Hay’s ‘ Little Breeches?’” “Tell him,” whis- 
pered a lady near, “tell him that they’re too big for some 
men.” We could not act upon her suggestion, but we were 
impressed with it. The legs of literature must be frightfully 
atrophied when they are lost in such garments, which may be 
worn occasionally in a jocund way for the sake of a comical 
change, but never as the habitual dress of genius. 

Gravely then we may turn to the task of finding out, if we 
can, whether it is true that ignorance and illiteracy and “ bar- 
baric yawp” are the genuine characteristics of our American 
civilization. Certain it is that at this moment almost the 
whole of British literature is written with a view to the mar- 
kets of the United States. Every English, Irish, and Scotch 
author has his heart set upon lecturing to us and flooding us 
with his books. But why so much regard for us if we are 
but Whitmanites and jargon lovers? Even Tennyson found 
his own in us, and William Watson, despite the terrible decree 
of minority issued against him by the Quarterly Review, feels 
his debt to us. We made Stevenson, and our “ pie-belt” sent 
Kipling home fat, with his picture in every issue of every 
journal in our land, roughly speaking, so that it can hardly 
be true that Mr. Hawkins and Sir Walter Besant and all the 
rest of them really believe that our taste is best measured with 
the yardstick of ignorance. And good Ian Maclaren, too, 
walked sidewise, his left-hand pocket sagged so with its dol- 
lars, after he had lectured here! The tremendous fact is that 
we are the great reading people of the world; that we are as 
a people the most intelligent in the world, but, alas! the most 
careless in matters intellectual. We believe whatever the 
newspapers bring to us, especially if it have “ Thus saith an 
English critic” tacked to it. We are happy-go-lucky in our 
reading, and like to be amused. In fact, we have not yet 
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passed the guffaw stage of humorons receptivity, and, the Brit- 
ish sustaining us, we are inclined to accept Mark Twain as a 
leading classic, with Jerome K. Jerome a good second. 

But we may try as hard and long as we please to find a 
royal road to genuine literary eminence ; we shall not reach it 
save through high literary culture. Not every highly cultured 
person can be a literary artist, not every literary artist will be 
broadly cultured ; but culture must be in the air he breathes, 
in the food he eats, in the influences that control him. 
The literary man who has a contempt for classical studies, 
models, triumphs, aims, is a failure from the ground up. He 
may have his little day and his little pot of money, but in the 
long run he will drop out and be lost. The muses do not 
recognize him. What is called “local color” is certainly an 
important factor in literary art ; but the tendency to sacrifice 
the substance to the mere superticial tints is like painting the 
lichens on a ruin and leaving out the ruin, or like taking chilo- 
rophyll for spring. Ungrammatical talk and horse-play lan- 
guage are admissible in literature only where necessary to the 
perfection of a picture. They are discords which emphasize 
the harmony. The moment that “dialect” becomes the 
artist’s aim, or his sole means, his work is doomed, no matter 
what triumph may momentarily crown it. 

The most unpleasant impression made upon a serious and 
far-seeing mind by the conditions we have been so lightly dis- 
cussing is that the desire to achieve notoriety has come to be 
the controlling one in the souls of writers. How disagreeably 
strange it is to see a poet grimacing at us, like a harlequin, 
out of the magazine space once occupied by Whittier or Long- 
fellow! What a decline it is from “ Chained in the market 
place he stood” to “ Don’ yo’ see dat gal o’ mine!” But the 
“ dialect ” writer does not wince ; he sees his jargon in print, 
hears the plaudits of ignorance, and it all goes— 


Like a glorious roll of drums 


Through the triumph of his dream. 
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Art. VIII.—TENNYSON IN NEW ASPECTS. 


Now for the first time an accurate portrayal of a great and 
unique personality is made possible to the general reading 
public. Not that the novel aspects of Lord Tennyson’s char- 
acter and works are new to the elect few who were his tried 
and intimate friends, but that the misconceptions of the late 
laureate’s life history will finally be removed from the minds 
of those te whom for half a century his name has been syn- 
onymous with the noblest functions of a bard. At length 
this prince of song takes his place in that clear light of truth 
and high renown where to see him is to love him for what 
he was within himself, as well as for what he wrought of 
profit and delight to the world. 

The year 1809 is a memorable one, since it records the nativ- 
ity of Alfred Tennyson, William E. Gladstone, Charles Dar- 
win, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Richard Monckton Milnes (Lord 
Houghton), and Felix Mendelssohn. Few single years in a 
century are so fruitful in greatness. Of right Tennyson’s 
name takes its place at the head of this list, as he was facile 
princeps among his compeers. In him the mental restless- 
ness, the earnest gropings toward the solution of moral prob- 
lems, the almost despairing grasp upon the great, isolated, 
undemonstrable verities of the spiritual life, the certain yet 
conservative trend toward democracy—all characteristics of the 
age in which he lived—found their mysterious junction. He 
became, more than any other eminent thinker of his day, the 
representative voice of his generation. He was intensely con- 
scious of his prophetic calling, being burdened all his life 
with the sense of a divine gift for the proper employment of 
which he must render due account. He was wont to say that 
sometimes the weight of his responsibility in this direction be- 
came well-nigh insupportable. But he never prostituted his 
large powers to ignoble ends. It might be written of him, as he 
himself wrote of Wordsworth, that he “ uttered nothing base.” 

To preserve unimpaired his poetic talent and freedom Ten- 
nyson was willing to endure years of neglect and what was 
little better than poverty. Some of the shifts to which he 
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was put before his general recognition as a great poet were of 
an almost sordid kind ; he rode in third-class passenger coaches, 
scarcely better than cattle cars, and when he could not afford 
to ride he walked. He borrowed books because he could not 
afford to buy them, and on the few trips he was permitted to 
take he sought the cheaper lodging houses because he could 
not afford to patronize better ones. He did not wed the 
woman of his choice until many years after he had first met 
and loved her; and in the interval of his poetic silence, when 
for ten years he gave nothing to the public which had scoffed 
at his muse, the engagement between himself and Miss Sell- 
wood was terminated, as there seemed to be no prospect that 
he would ever be able to provide for awife. Yet his high 
spirit was never broken, his manly independence was never 
compromised. 

Alfred Tennyson was extremely fortunate in his friendships. 
From the beginning of his college days to the end of his long life 
he numbered among his friends some of the rarest spirits of tlie 
century. Fine minds gravitated toward him by a kind of nat- 
ural law. Samuel Rogers, Edward Fitzgerald, James Sped- 
ding, W. E. Gladstone, Frederick D. Maurice, Edward Lear, 
G. F. Watts, Thomas Woolner, Robert Browning, Thomas 
Carlyle, Benjamin Jowett, F. T. Palgrave, William Alling- 
ham, J. M. Kemble, Henry Taylor, John Tyndall, Richard 
Monckton Milnes, G. S. Venables, Aubrey de Vere, W. M. 
Thackeray, John Forster, Henry Hallam, A. H. Clough, Mat- 
thew Arnold, and the Duke of Argyll—these were among 
those whom Tennyson knew and loved best. The supreme 
sorrow of his life was in the death of his most warmly cher- 
ished friend, Arthur Hallam. Tennyson’s affection for this 
young man was singularly pure and deep. Hallam was en- 
gaged to Tennyson’s sister, and was possessed of a subtle and 
commanding intellect. Among his college friends the con- 
sensus of opinion was that he—Hallam—and not Gladstone 
was the coming great man. When Arthur Hallam’s life was 
suddenly terminated Alfred Tennyson was plunged into the 
profoundest grief. For years he brooded upon his sorrow, 
valiantly meeting the specters of his own mind and subduing 
them, until out of the stress and anguish of that bitter period 
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came “ In Memoriam,” the noblest elegiac poem to be found in 
any language of the world. 

To prepare a just and adequate memoir of any eminent 
person requires a peculiar combination of qualities in the writer 
thereof—complete sympathy with the subject in hand, entire 
familiarity with the biographical data accessible, an even and 
well-balanced judgment, and unerring taste in the selection of 
material to be presented. In Hallam Tennyson’s memoir of 
his illustrious father these qualities are combined in pleasing 
measure. A quiet reserve is manifest, such as characterized 
the poet himself in his attitude toward the public at large, but 
this reticence concerns mainly those more private affairs which 
are sacred to the domestic life. Yet even here the curtain is 
lifted now and again, affording charming glimpses of a great 
genius off guard and at ease in tlie serenity of the home circle. 
It is not the purpose ofthe writer of this paper to review the 
two stout octavo volumes in which are gathered by filial duty 
and affection the memorials of a rich and exalted life. To 
many who would peruse them with interest the price of these 
books will be prohibitive. Hence are set forth in the follow- 
ing pages such facts as have corrected the writer’s own impres- 
sions of the late laureate and his environment and shed new 
light on some phases of his life and work. 

No man more resented the impertinent inquisitiveness of 
a curiosity-loving publie than did Alfred Tennyson. This 
feeling, experienced early in life, deepened and intensified to 
the end. Its degree may be partially determined by the fol- 
lowing indignant lines : 

And you have miss'‘d the irreverent doom 
Of those that wear the poet’s crown ; 


Hereafter, neither knave nor clown 
Shall hold their orgies at your tomb. 


For now the poet cannot die, 

Nor leave his music as of old, 

But round him ere he scarce be cold 
Begins the scandal and the ery; 


Proclaim the faults he would not show ; 
Break lock and seal ; betray the trust; 
Keep nothing sacred ; ’tis but just 

The many-headed beast should know. 
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The lion-hunting tourist was abhorrent to him. He was very 
near-sighted, and once when walking on the downs with a 
friend he saw some sheep which he mistook for tourists mak- 
ing toward him. He turned and fled incontinently for home. 
Tennyson desired that his life should be read in his published 
works. Lis son says : 

Besides the letters of my father and of his friends there are his poems, 
and in these we must look for the innermost sanctuary of his being. For 
my own part I feel strongly that no biographer could so truly give him 
as he gives himself in his own works. . . . He himself dislikes the no- 
tion of a long, formal biography, for 

None can truly write his single day, 
And none can write it for him upon earth. 

Alfred Tennyson was born in his father’s rectory at Somersby 
in Lincolnshire. The “long gray fields,” the fens, the sluices, 
the wolds about his early home impressed him deeply, and so 
stimulated his young imagination that he almost “ lisped in 
numbers.” Edward Fitzgerald writes: “I used to say Alfred 
never should have left old Lincolnshire, where there were not 
only such good seas, but also such fine Hill and Dale among 
‘the Wolds,’ which he was brought up in, as people in gen- 
eral scarce thought on.” Alfred was the fourth of twelve chil- 
dren born to Rev. George Clayton Tennyson and Elizabeth 
Fytche. There were eight sons and four daughters, most of 
whom, it is averred, were more or less true poets. Of Alfred’s 
earliest attempt at poetry he Says: 

According to the best of my recollection, when I was about eight 
years old I covered two sides of a slate with Thomsonian blank verse 
in praise of flowers for my brother Charles, who was a year older than I 
was, Thomson then being the only poet I knew. Before I could read I 
was in the habit on a stormy day of spreading my arms to the wind, and 
crying out, ‘‘T hear a voice that’s speaking in the wind,” and the words 
‘‘far, far away” had always a strange charm for me. 


The latter statement will be interesting to those who recall 
the poet’s beautiful lines beginning, “ What sight so lured 
him thro’ the fields he knew.” It was on the lawn of the old 
rectory that Tennyson made his early song, “ A spirit haunts 
the year’s last hours.” In his youth the laureate was an in- 
tense admirer of Lord Byron, whose influence is unmistaka- 
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bly revealed in the adolescent publication, Poems by Two 
Brothers. On hearing of Byron’s death—April 19, 1824— 
‘‘a day,” he says, “when the whole world seemed to be 
darkened for me,” he carved on a rock the words, “ Byron is 
dead.” 

Tennyson was well-born. He had the inestimable advan- 
tage of good blood and right breeding. The poet’s father was 
a man of dominating intellect. He was a Hebrew and Syriac 
scholar, and became proficient in the Greek language that he 
might teach it to his sons, whom he himself prepared for 
Cambridge. The rector of Somersby was endowed with a 
splendid physique, standing six feet two, and was an energetic 
and powerful man. Alfred inherited these noble physical 
proportions. Of the poet’s great bodily strength Brooktield 
remarked, “It is not fair, Alfred, that you should be Hercules 
as well as Apollo.” In proof of his strong muscular power it 
is related that when showing to some friends a little pet pony 
on the lawn at Somersby, one day, he surprised the spectators 
by taking it up and carrying it. Fitzgerald said, “ Alfred could 
hurl the crowbar further than any of the neighboring clowns, 
whose humors, as well as those of their betters, knight, squire, 
landlord, and lieutenant, he took quiet note of, like Chaucer 
himself.” Of the tender-heartedness of the poet’s mother it is 
recorded that the boys of a neighboring village used to bring 
their dogs to Mrs. Tennyson’s windows and beat them, in 
order to be bribed to leave off, or to induce her to buy them. 
One source of amusement at the rectory was “the writing of 
tales in letter form to be placed under the vegetable dishes at 
dinner, and read aloud when it was over.” It is stated that 
the future laureate’s tales “ were very various in theme, some 
of them humorous and some savagely dramatic,” and that his 
brothers and sisters “looked to him as their most thrilling 
story-teller.”. Though much ill-advised criticism was passed 
upon Tennyson at the time of his elevation to the peerage, 
the poet was a Tory by right of birth. His views of democ- 
racy were always of a conservative nature. This conservatism 
is well illustrated by his oft-repeated praises of the restrictive 
character of the fifth article of the American Constitution. 
Regard for the rights and duties of birth beat in the laureate’s 
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blood. Tennyson’s mother was Elizabeth Fytche. “The 
Fytches were a county family of old descent. The first 
name on the Fytche pedigree is John Fitch of Fitch castle 
in the North, who died in the twenty-fifth year of Edward I. 
His descendant, Thomas Fitch, was knighted by Charles II, 
1679, served the office of high sheriff in Kent, and was cre- 
ated baronet September 7, 1688.” 

Probably no poet’s muse ever brought him more substantial 
returns than did that of Alfred Tennyson, though the amount 
which he received per annum for his literary work has been 
much overrated. His income from his published works was 
never more than six thousand pounds a year, and during the 
latter years of his life was much less than that. The first 
money which he earned by his compositions was when, at his 
grandfather’s desire, he wrote a poem on the death of his 
grandmother. The old gentleman presented him a half guinea 
with the remark, “ Here is a half guinea for you, the first you 
have ever earned by poetry, and take my word for it, the last.” 

Alfred Tennyson matriculated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, February 20, 1828. There his brother, Frederick 
Tennyson, was already a distinguished scholar. Alfred’s 
friends and intimates at college were Spedding, author of the 
life of Bacon, Milnes (Lord Houghton), Trench (afterward 
Archbishop of London), Alford (afterward Dean of Canter- 
bury), Brookfield, Blakesley (afterward Dean of Lincoln), 
Thompson, 8. S. Rice, Merivale (afterward Dean of Ely), J. 
M. Kemble, Heath (senior wrangler 1832), Charles Buller, 
Monteith, Tennant, and A. H. Hallam. Here Tennyson 
moved as a highly esteemed equal among the brainiest of his 
associates. His personal peculiarities were respected, and the 
development of his genius was hailed with delight. The poet 
says, “I kept a tame snake in my rooms. I liked to watch 
his wonderful sinuosities on the carpet.” The following 
verses on “The Moon,” written at this period, show that the 
unique Tennyson style had even then been formed : 


Deep glens I found, and sunless gulfs, 
Set round with many a toppling spire, 
And monstrous rocks from craggy mounts, 
Disploding globes of roaring fire. 
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Large as a human eye the sun 
Drew down the West his feeble lights ; 
And then a night, all moons, confused 
The shadows from the icy heights. 


Of the society of the “ Apostles,” an association of kindred 
spirits, Tennyson was an early member. “ On stated even- 
ings,” says Carlyle, “ was much logic, and other spiritual fenc- 
ing, and ingenuous collision—probably of a really superior 
quality in that kind; for not a few of the then disputants 
have since proved themselves men of parts, and attained dis- 
tinction in the intellectual walks of life.” In this society of 
the “ Apostles” were discussed such questions as the follow- 
ing: “ Have Shelley’s poems an immoral tendency?” Ten- 
nyson votes “No.” “Is an intelligible First Cause deducible 
from the phenomena of the universe?” Tennyson votes 
“No.” “Is there any rule of moral action beyond general 
oy expediency?” Tennyson votes “‘ Aye.” Tennant writing to 
Tennyson says : 

Last Saturday we had an Apostolic dinner, when we had the honor 
among other things of drinking your health. Edmund Lushington and 
I went away tolerably early, but most of them stayed till past two. 
John Heath volunteered a song; Kemble got into a passion about noth- 
ing, but quickly jumped out again; Blakesley was afraid the proctor 
might come in; and Thompson poured large quantities of salt upon 
Douglas Heath’s head, because he talked nonsense. 


te 


While yet in college Tennyson seems to have anticipated in 
effect the theory of evolution, which in later years was gen- 
erally associated with the name of Charles Darwin. Tenny- 
son says that “the development of the human body might 
possibly be traced from the radiated, vermicular, molluscous, 
and vertebrate organisms.” 

In 1830 the volume, Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, was greeted 
with the appreciative applause of a small chorus of admiring 
friends. They prophesied the author’s coming eminence, but 
the great world was indifferent. The previous year Arthur 
Hallam had written to W. E. Gladstone, “I consider Tenny- 
son as promising fair to be the greatest poet of our genera- 
tion.” In 1831, after the death of Tennyson’s father, when it 
appeared that the family were about to remove from Som- 
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ersby, Arthur Hallam in a spirit of prophecy wrote to Emily 
Tennyson, to whom he had been attached for about two years: 


Many years, perhaps, or shall I say many ages, after we all have been 
laid in dust, young lovers of the beautiful and the true may seek in 
faithful pilgrimage the spot where Alfred’s mind was molded in silent 
sympathy with the everlasting forms of nature. Legends will perhaps 
be attached to the places that are near it. Some Mariana, it will be 
said, lived wretched and alone in a dreary house on the top of the 
opposite hill. Some Isabel may with more truth be sought nearer yet. 
The belfry in which the white owl sat ‘‘ warming his five wits ” will be 
shown for sixpence to such travelers as have lost their own. Critic 
after critic will track the wanderings of the brook, or mark groupings 
of elm and poplar, in order to verify the ‘‘ Ode to Memory,” in its mi- 
nutest particulars. 


At this time Tennyson’s simple and abounding gladness merely 
to be alive is well expressed in a certain sonnet entitled 
“ Life.” 

Why suffers human life so soon eclipse ? 

For I could burst into a psalm of praise, 

Seeing the heart so wondrous in her ways, 

E’en scorn looks beautiful on human lips! 

Would I could pile fresh life on life, and dull 

The sharp desire of knowledge still with knowing! 

Art, science, nature, everything is full, 

As my own soul is full, to overflowing—- 

Millions of forms, and hues, and shades, that give 

The difference of all things to the sense, 

And all the likeness in the difference. 

I thank thee, God, that thou hast made me live: 

I reck not for the sorrow or the strife : 

One only joy I know, the joy of life. 


At Cambridge the “ Palace of Art” was passed about in manu- 
script among an elect few, who admired it according to its 
deserts. In 1832 Tennyson gave to the world another volume 
of poems which, despite the high expectations of his friends, 
was but coldly received by the general public. The Quar- 
terly Review was very savage in its onslaught upon the poet. 
In vain his friends endeavored to cheer him by telling him 
that “his very creative originality and unlikeness to any poet, 
his uncommon power over varied meters and rare harmonies 
of sound and sense needed the creation of a taste for his work 


before he could be appreciated.” An old Lincolnshire squire, 
29—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, XIV. 
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however, expressed the estimation in which the Quarterly 
was generally held when he said to Tennyson that the Quar- 
terly “ was the next book to God’s Bible.” After the publi- 
cation of the 1832 volume ten years elapsed before the poet 
again addressed the reading world. Tennyson was deeply 
discouraged. He fancied that England was an uncongenial 
atmosphere, and began to think of living abroad in Jersey, in 
the south of France, or in Italy. “ He was so far persuaded 
that the English people would never care for his poetry that, 
had it not been for the intervention of friends, he declared it 
not unlikely that after the death of Hallam he would not 
have continued to write.” 
The last letter which Tennyson received from his friend 

Hallam contained these manuscript lines : 

I do but mock me with the questionings. 

Dark, dark, irrecoverably dark 

Is the soul’s eye; yet how it strives and battles 

Through the impenetrable gloom to fix 


That master light, the secret truth of things, 
Which is the body of the Infinite God. 


Arthur Hallam died at Vienna, September 15, 1833. When 
his father returned from his usual daily walk he saw Arthur 
asleep, as he supposed, upon the couch. A blood vessel near 
the brain had suddenly burst ; the young man was not asleep, 
but dead. The germ of that great threnody, “In Memo- 
riam ”’—the one adequate and matchless elegy in any language 
—appears in the following fragment : 
Where is the voice I loved? ah, where 
Is that dear hand that I would press ? 


Lo! the broad heavens cold and bare, 
The stars that know not my distress ! 


The vapor labors up the sky, 

Uncertain forms are darkly moved! 
Larger than human passes by 

The shadow of the man I loved, 
And clasps his hands, as one that prays ! 


Under the shadow of this great loss and sorrow was begun 
the poem entitled “The Two Voices.” The poet was most 
exacting as to his art. It is said that “The Brook” was 
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actually rescued from the waste-paper heap. His fine sense 
of proportion caused him to elide from “ The Two Voices ” 
so excellent a stanza as this: 

From when his baby pulses beat 

To when his hands in their last heat 

Pick at the death-mote in the sheet. 

To adverse criticism Tennyson was sensitive in an extreme 
degree ; not, he declared, so far as his art was concerned, but 
because of tie petty personal spites and wretched meannesses 
disclosed. On the other hand, intelligent praise instantly gave 
him encouragement, and a favorable review from far-off Cal- 
cutta could so brace the poet’s spirits as to make him warm 
to his work. We are told that the localities of Tennyson's 
subject poems are wholly imaginary. He himself says of 
“The Miller’s Daughter,’ which was much altered and 
enlarged from the edition of 1832, “ The mill was no particu- 
lar mill; if I thought at all of any mill, it was that of Trump- 
ington near Cambridge.” 

The grandfather desired to make parsons of all the Tenny- 
son brothers, but only one—Charles—fulfilled this pious 
wish. Charles and Alfred married sisters, daughters of 
Henry Sellwood, Esq. Arthur Hallam, who was visiting at 
Somersby rectory, asked Emily Sellwood to walk with him in 
the Fairy Wood. At a turn of the path they came upon 
Alfred Tennyson, “ who, at the sight of the slender, beautiful 
girl of seventeen in her simple gray dress, moving ‘like a 
light across the woodland ways,’ suddenly said to her; ‘ Are 
you a dryad or an oread wandering here?’” The long- 
dreaded separation from Somersby took place in 1837. After 
this the Tennysons flitted several times, first to High Beech 
in Epping Forest, then to Tunbridge Wells, thence to Boxley 
near Maidstone. In 1839 the poet wrote to Emily Sellwood, 
his future wife, “ Perhaps I am coming to the Lincolnshire 
coast, but I scarcely know. The journey is so expensive and 
I am so poor.” Again, “I shall never see the Eternal City, 
nor that dome, the wonder of the world; I do not think I 
would live there if I could, and I have no money for tour- 
ing.” After 1840 all correspondence between Alfred Tenny- 
son and Emily Sellwood was forbidden, since there seemed to 
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be no prospect of their ever being married, owing to a per- 
; petual want of funds. The poet was forty-one years old when 
Ee i Bi he at length found it possible to wed the woman of his 
| choice. Not until that time did his poems bring him even a 
fl limited competency. His courtship was a long romance of 
4 hope, and patience, and trust. In after years he said of his 
bride, “ The peace of God came into my life before the altar 
when I wedded her.’’ She was the poet’s earliest and latest 
critic, to whose judgment he always deferred. Their domes- 
tic life was supremely happy, and of the wife some of her 
friends were wont to say, “ She is as great as Alfred.” As an 
illustration of her character Jowett was told by Tennyson that 
his wife once said, “ When I pray I see the face of God smil- 
ing upon me.” Tennyson’s memory of his mother, whose 
portrait he has so beautifully drawn in “ The Princess,” and 
the poet’s gentle and lovely wife increased, if possible, his 
natural chivalry toward women. Before his marriage he 
thus writes to Miss Sellwood : “ A good woman is a wondrous 
creature, cleaving to the right and the good in all change, 
lovely in her youthful comeliness, lovely all her life long in 
comeliness of heart.” To a friend he said, “ I would pluck 
my hand from a man, even if he were my greatest hero, or 
dearest friend, if he wronged a woman, or told her a lie.” 

We learn that it was in the latter part of 1837, or the begin- 
ning of 1838, that Tennyson appears to have first become known 
in America. About that time Ralph Waldo Emerson some- 
how made acquaintance with the 1830 and 1832 volumes, and 
delighted in lending them to his friends. In November, 1850, 
after the death of Wordsworth, Alfred Tennyson was ap- 
pointed poet-laureate. The appointment was owing chiefly to 
Prince Albert’s admiration for “In Memoriam.” From this 
time onward more prosperous days began to dawn upon him. 
Previously, because of straitened circumstances, he had ridden 
in third-class railway neneniges, and had complained that it was 
“expensive being at an inn.” Six years later, upon the pub- 
lication of “ Maud,” of which thirty thousand copies were sold 
immediately, he was enabled to purchase with the proceeds of 
the sale of that poem the beautiful home at “ Farringford” in 
the Isle of Wight. What other poet, of this or any former 
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century, was possessed of two such homes as “ Farringford ” 
and “ Aldworth /” 

Perhaps we may again advert to the senseless outery which 
was raised when Tennyson accepted a place in the House of 
Lords. In reply to a letter from Gladstone upon the subject 
the poet wrote: 


I speak frankly to you when I say that I had rather we should re- 
main plain ‘‘Mr.’’ and ‘‘ Mrs,” and that, if it were possible, the title 
should first be assumed by our son at any age it may be thought right to 
fix upon; but, like enough, this is against all precedent, and could not 
be managed; and on no account would I have suggested it were there 
the least chance of the queen’s construing it into aslight of the proffered 
honor. I hope that I have too much of the old-world loyalty left in me 
not to wear my lady’s favors against all comers, should you think that it 
would be more agreeable to her majesty that I should do so. 


It was with reluctance that Tennyson finally accepted a 
barony, after a baronetcy had been three times previously 
urged upon him. He makes his own position sufficiently clear 
in the following lines to a friend : 


Why should I be selfish and not suffer an honor—as Gladstone says— 
to be done to literature inmy name? For myself I felt, especially in the 
dark days that may be coming on, that a peerage might possibly be more 
of a disadvantage than an advantage to my sons; I cannot tell. I have 
been worried because, being of a nervous, sensitive nature, I wished as 
soon as possible to get over the disagreeable results, and the newspaper 


comments and abuse. 


Tennyson’s political utterances are among the wisest of his 
time. He was deeply interested in the politics of the world, 
particularly whatever affected his own country. Speaking of 
England and Ireland, he said: 


The Celtic race does not easily amalgamate with other races, as those 
of Scandinavian origin do, as for instance Saxon and Norman, which 
have fused perfectly. The Teuton has no poetry in his nature like the 
Celt,.and this makes the Celt much more dangerous in politics, for he 
yields more to his imagination than his common sense. Yet his imagi- 
nation does not allow of his realizing the sufferings of poor dumb beasts, 
The Irish are difficult for us to deal with. For one thing the English 
do not understand their innate love of fighting, words and blows. If on 
either side of an Irishman’s road to paradise shillalahs grew, which auto- 
matically hit him on the head, yet he would not be satisfied. Suppose 
that we allowed Ireland to separate from us; owing to its factions she 
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would soon falla prey to some foreign power. She has absolute freedom 
now, and a more than full share in the government of one of the might- 
iest empires in the world. Whatevershe may say, she is not only feudal, 
but oriental, and loves those in authority over her to have the iron hand 
in the silken glove. Let the demagogues remember, ‘‘ Liberty forgetful 
of others is license, and nothing better than treason.” .. . It was the 
mob who smashed the Duke of Wellington’s windows on the anniversary 
of Waterloo. As Goethe says, ‘‘The worst thing in the world is igno- 
rance in motion.” 

He thus writes to Walt Whitman regarding the American 
Constitution : 

The coming year should give new life to every American who has 
breathed a breath of that soul which inspired the great founders of the 
American Constitution, whose work you are to celebrate. Truly, the 
mother country, pondering on this, may feel that how much soever the 
daughter owes to her she, the mother, has nevertheless something to learn 
from the daughter. Especially I would note the care taken to guard a 
noble Constitution from rash and unwise innovators. . . . Every agitator 
should be made to prove his means of livelihood. 

Once more: 

We ought not to show our arsenals and dockyards to the world, as we 
do. Want of confidence is hateful among members of a family, but 
want of confidence is necessary among nations. 

The earliest memorandum for the King Arthur epies is ex- 
tremely interesting. In it the poet says: “Two Guineveres. 
Y° first prim. Christianity. 2° Roman Catholicism. Y° first 
is put away and dwells apart. 2° Guinevere flies. Arthur 
takes to the first again, but finds her changed by lapse of time.” 
For thirty years Tennyson meditated the Arthurian poems. 
Like Milton before him, he had early been impressed by the 
legend of King Arthur, and intended to weave it into a new 
form. In view of the various interpretations which have been 
put upon the “ Idylls of the King” the poet’s own explana- 
tion of them is of value. “The whole,” he said, “isthe dream 
of man coming into practical life and ruined by one: sin. 
Birth is a mystery and death is a mystery, and in the midst 
lies the table-land of life and its struggles and performances. 
It is not the history of one man or of one government, but of 
a whole eycle of generations.” 

Alfred Tennyson was always reverent toward revealed re- 
ligion and respectful toward its ministers. He said of the 
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Bible that it ‘“ ought to be read, were it only for the sake of 
the grand English in which it is written, an education in itself.” 
Once in a serious illness he said of the Book of Job that he 
thought it “ one of the greatest of books,” and asked to have read 
to him the “little children, love one another” passage from 
St. John, and also the Sermon on the Mount, for which he 
possessed a measureless admiration. His attitude toward 
Christ was that of an old saint or mystic. It was his opinion 
that “ The Son of Man” was “the most tremendous title pos- 
sible;” and that the “most pathetic utterance in all history 
was that of Christ on the cross, ‘It is finished, after that 
passionate ery, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me/’” Said he, “ Indeed, what matters it how much man 
knows and does, if he keeps not a reverential looking upward ? 
He is only the subtlest beast in the field.” It was thus he re- 
garded prayer: “ Prayer is, to take a mundane simile, like 
opening asluice between the great ocean and our little channels 
when the great sea gathers itself together and flows in at full 
tide. . . . Prayer on our part is the highest aspiration of the 
soul.” He discoursed much with his friends on religious ques- 
tions, and of Christianity observed, “ It is tugging at my heart.” 
He further said : 


Almost the finest summing up of religion is to do justice, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with God. . . . Take away the sense of in- 
dividual responsibility, and men sink into pessimism and madness. . 
Man's free will is but a bird in the cage; he can stop at the lower perch, 
or he can mount to ahigher. Then that which is and knows will enlarge 
his cage, give him a higher and higher perch, and at last break off the 
top of his cage, and let him out to be one with the free will of the uni- 
verse, . It is motive, it is the great purpose, which consecrates life. 
The real test of a man is not what he knows, but what he is in himself 
and in his relation to others. For instance, can he battle against his own 
bad inherited instincts, or brave public opinion in the cause of truth ? 
The love of God is the true basis of duty, truth, reverence, loyalty, love, 
virtue, and work. I believe in these, although I feel the emptiness and 
hollowness of much of life. ‘‘ Be ye perfect as your Father in heaven is 
perfect.” . . . Evilmust come upon us headlong, if morality tries to get 
on without religion. . . . Beware of breaking up the soil of any faith 
when you have no better seed to sow. . . . I dread the losing hold of 
forms, I have expressed this in my ‘‘ Akbar.” There must be forms, 
yet I hate the need for so many sects and separate services, 
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His faith in a divine Personality was absolute, as many re- 
memberable utterances testify : 


I should infinitely rather feel myself the most miserable wretch on the 
face of the earth with a God above than the highest type of a man stand- 
ing alone. . . . The soul seems to me one with God. I can sympathize 
with God in my poor little way. . . . It is hard to believe in God; but 
it is harder not to believe. I believe in God, not from what I see in 
nature, but from what I findin man. ... Love is the highest we feel, 
therefore we must believe that ‘‘God is love.” We cannot but believe 
that the creation is infinite, if God is infinite. . .. I believe that God 
reveals himself in every individual soul; and my idea of heaven is per- 
petual ministry of one soul to another. 


E33 33S SS 


In April, 1886, the poet was called upon to enter the deep 
waters of an overwhelming sorrow in the death of his son 
Lionel, who passed away on shipboard as he was returning 
from India, and was buried in the Red Sea. It is written of 
this son that from his “ earliest childhood his had always been 
an affectionate and beautiful nature.” The faith which the lau- 
reate had so long cherished in the immortality of the soul 


now afforded him supreme solace. His utterances touching 
this great subject are as trenchant as they are wise. He came 
much into contact with the agnosticism of the day, but never 
for a moment loosed his grasp of the eternal hope. He de- 
clared the after-life to be the cardinal part of Christ’s teach- 
ing. When Tyndall once said to him, “God and spirit I 
know, and matter I know ; and I believe in both,” remarking 
further, “ we may all be absorbed into the Godhead,” Ten- 
nyson replied, “ Suppose that he is the real person, and we are 
only relatively personal.” He was interested to learn that 
Tyndall was convinced that life could not originate without 
life. In a manuscript note upon his poem “ Vastness” he has 
recorded the following: “What matters anything in this world 
without full faith in the immortality of the soul and of love?” 
In a letter to the queen he writes: “ As to the sufferings of 
this momentary life, we can but trust that in some after state, 
when we see clearer, we shall thank the Supreme Power for 
having made us, through these, higher and greater beings.” 
A lady whose friend he had been from her childhood he thus 
consoles upon the loss of her son : 
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The son whom you so loved is not really what we call dead, but more« 
actually living than when alive here. You cannot catch the voice, or 
feel the hands, or kiss the cheeks, that is all; a separation for an hour, not 
an eternal farewell. If it were not so that which made us would seem 
too cruel a power to be worshiped, and could not be loved. 


He addresses the following words to Lord Houghton on the 
death of the latter’s wife: “I may say that I think I can see, 
as far as anyone can see in this twilight, that the nobler nature 
does not pass from its individuality when it passes out of this 
one life.” 

As a dramatic writer Tennyson will be esteemed more 
highly with the lapse of time. When his plays first appeared 
almost without exception they were decried by all except a 
few special friends. The “ general,’ to whom “ Harold,” 
“May,” and “ Becket” were “caviare,” seemed to resent his 
putting aside his character as a lyric and epic poet to become 
a dramatist. Yet his dramas were admired by such rare judges 
of literary excellence as James Spedding, George H. Lewes, 
and George Eliot. Tennyson knew when his work was good 
and was willing that it should wait for the ratification of time. 
Said he, “ Thank God, the time is past for the press to make 
or mar a poem, play, or artist. Few original things are well 
received at first. People must grow accustomed to what is 
out of the common before adopting it.” From bitter moods of 
despondency the poet was preserved by a quiet and sometimes 
grim sense of humor and of the dramatic aspect of things. 
He used to tell with delight of Aubrey de Vere’s view of eter- 
nal punishment: “Of course it will be listening to Huxley 
and Tyndall disputing eternally on the nonexistence of God.” 

Throughout his life the laureate was an idealist of the no- 
blest type. He dwelt habitually in the region of rare and beau- 
tiful fancies, yet his outlook upon life was ever sane and just. 
He never for a moment failed to discern the unity of the 
highest art and thehighest morality. Said he: 

‘‘T agree with Wordsworth that art is selection. Look at Zola, for 
instance: he shows the evils of the world without the ideal. His art be- 
comes monstrous therefore, because he does not practice selection. In 
the noblest genius there is need of self-restraint.”” ‘‘ The moral higher 
imagination enslaved to sense is like an eagle caught by the feet in a 
snare, baited with carrion, so that it cannot use its wings to soar.” 
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His final views concerning woman and her relation to the 
world did not differ from those so luminously set forth in 
“The Princess.” One of his latest dicta was: “ Especially do 
I want people to recognize that the women of our western 
hemisphere represent the highest type of women, greatly ow- 
ing to the respect and honor paid to them by men, but that the 
moment the honor and respect are diminished the high type of 
woman will vanish.” That the loftiest inspirations belong to the 
ideal world he declared when he said, “ Poetry is truer than 
fact.” We are told that with passionate earnestness he once 
spoke : “ Yes, it is true that there are moments when the flesh 
is nothing to me, when I feel and know the flesh to be the 
vision, God and the spiritual the only real and true. Depend 
upon it, the spiritual is the real; it belongs to one more than 
the hand and the foot.” 

Tennyson was an incessant reader in all directions—travels, 
astronomy, natural science, philosophy, and theology. His 
literary taste was of a most catholic nature. He kept abreast 
of the literary development of his time, and read Stevenson, 
George Meredith, Walter Besant, Black, Hardy, Henry James, 
Marion Crawford, Anstey, Barrie, Blackmore, Conan Doyle, 
Miss Braddon, Miss Lawless, Ouida, Miss Broughton, Lady 
Margaret Majendie, Edna Lyall, Mrs. Oliphant, Hall Caine, 
and J. H. Shorthouse. His observations concerning men and 
books were as trenchant as they were true: 


“Keats is not a master of blank verse.” He ‘promised securely 
more than any other English poet since Milton.” ‘‘Byron’s merits are 
on the surface. This is not the case with Wordsworth. You must love 
Wordsworth ere he will seem worthy of your love.” ‘‘ Browning never 
greatly cares about the glory of words or beauty of form. . . . He has 
plenty of music in him, but he cannot get it out.” 


Of George Eliot’s novels he liked best Adam Bede, Scenes of 
Clerical Life,and Silas Marner. Romola he thought some- 
what out of her depth. 

Alfred Tennyson was characterized by the utmost simplicity 
of life. He loved Nature in her every mood, and she took him 
to her inmost heart. It is recorded of him that “throughout 
the winter he fed the thrushes and other birds as usual out of 
his window.” Nor was hea recluse, but on the contrary an 
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extremely hospitable man. He generally urged a parting 
guest’s return with the words, “Come whenever you like.” 
Though relentlessly pursued by curiosity hunters, and appar- 
ently sometimes abrupt and brusque, he was really a patient 
and tolerant man. One day an American suddenly appeared 
at Aldworth, saying that he had worked his way across the 
Atlantic in a cattle ship in order to recite ‘‘ Maud ” to the au- 
thor thereof. The poet pitied the man, listened to the recita- 
tion, and paid the reciter’s passage back to America. 
Tennyson was an artificer in words. The glory and the 
valne of language afforded him perpetual satisfaction. It 
was his custom to express in a line or two awe-inspiring and 
beautiful phases of natural phenomena; these lines were writ- 
ten down in notebooks and afterward duly and fittingly in- 
corporated in poems now familiar to the world. It has been 
well said that “The Talking Oak” is an example of Tenny- 
son’s unusual power of humanizing external nature and of 
investing it with the feelings and attributes of human kind. It 
is interesting to know, on the authority of the laureate himself, 


that the lines, 
I held it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 


have reference to Goethe, for whom Tennyson entertained an 
abiding admiration. 

Though the poet was excessively shy in the presence of 
strangers, when the strangeness had worn away his companion- 
ship was delightful. One of his friends speaks of his “ gay, 
boyish humor, the sunny sweetness, the delight in life that 
never failed.” Jowett says: 

His repertory of stories was perfectly inexhaustible; they were often 
about slight matters that would scarcely bear repetition, but were told 
with such lifelike reality that they convulsed his hearers with laughter. 
Like most story-tellers, he often repeated his favorites; but, like children, 
his audience liked hearing them again and again, and he enjoyed telling 
them. It might be said of him that he told more stories than anyone, 
but was by no means the regular story-teller. In the commonest conver- 
sation he showed himself a man of genius. 


Tennyson’s conversation was of so rich and varied a kind 
and the choiceness of his language was such that Fitzgerald 
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once declared, “ I wish I had been A. T.’s Boswell.” In his 
domestic life the poet was happy beyond measure. He 
greeted his friends within the portals of his home with a 
cordiality and unaffected courtesy possible only to a great 
nature. There, upon request, to rapt listeners he would read 
his poems in that full organ-voice of which Carlyle once re- 
marked, “It is like the sound of a pinewood.” Edmund 
Lushington also speaks of “the deep melodious thunder” of 
the laureate’s voice. His reading of ‘‘ Guinevere ” once made 
George Eliot weep. Tennyson’s heart was ever tender and 
kind, and moved by the most precious instincts of the race. 
Of vivisection he said : 

Without anesthetics noanimal should be cut open for the sake of sci- 
ence. I have been reading of the horrible and brutal experiments in 
Italy and France, and my whole heart goes out to a certain writer in the 
Spectator, who declared he had yet to find out mankind was worth the 
cruel torture of a single dumb animal. 


He writes to Mary Howitt concerning the household affections: 
“I wish that we Englanders dealt more in such symbols, 
that we dressed our affections up in a little more poetical 
costume; real warmth of heart would lose nothing, rather gain 
by it. As it is, our manners are as cold as the walls of our 
churches.” 

Lord Tennyson was a man of wide learning. He was famil- 
iar with the Greek, Latin, Hebrew, German, and Italian lan- 
guages, and had some acquaintance with the Persian. He was 
young in heart to the very last, as all great genius has ever 
been. One of his favorite sayings was, ‘“ Make the lives of 
children as beautiful and as happy as possible.” His was an 
ingenuous and confiding nature, unworldly in the sense that in 
thought he abode in pure regions above the sordid things of 
life. At least one of his friends has said that his entire trust- 
fulness was sometimes almost pathetic. His personal appear- 
ance was such as to command attention wherever he might be. 
The following is Carlyle’s portrait of the poet : 


Some weeks ago, one night, the poet Tennyson and Matthew Allen 
were discovered here smoking in the garden. Tennyson had been here 
before, but was still new to Jane, who was alone for the first hour or two 
of it. A fine, large-featured, dim-eyed, bronze-colored, shaggy-headed 
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man is Alfred; dusty, smoky, free and easy; who swims outwardly and 
inwardly, with great composure in an articulate element as of tranquil 
chaos and tobacco smoke; great now and then when he does emerge; a 
most restful, brotherly, solid-hearted man. 


Mrs. Carlyle’s portrait of the poet is equally vivid and char- 
acteristic : 

Get his (Tennyson’s] poems if you can, and read the ‘ Ulysses,” 
‘*Dora,” the ‘* Vision of Sin,” and you will find that we do not overrate 
him. Besides, he is a very handsome man, and a noble-hearted one, with 
something of the gypsy in his appearance, which for me is perfectly 
charming. Babbie never saw him, unfortunately, or perhaps I should 
say fortunately, for she must have fallen in love with him on the spot, 
unless she be made absolutely of ice; and then men of genius have never 
anything to keep wives upon. 


A delineation by still another hand affords us an additional 
impression of the poet’s uniqueness and individuality : 

I saw a tall, large figure, cloak and large black wide-awake. He had 
no beard or mustache. I recollect being impressed with the beauty and 
power of his mouth and chin. His face is full of power and thought; a 
deep furrow runs from nose to chin on either side, and gives a peculiar 
expression to the face; a lofty forehead adds to this. I remember the 
splendor of his eyes. 


A great personality is always, in an appreciable degree, an 
accurate embodiment of the age in which he lives. Thus 
Tennyson gave voice to the unrest, the forebodings, the con- 
quests, the questionings, and the aspirations of this transitional 
century. Though he heard “ the sullen Lethe rolling doom ” 
on all things here, the world will not permit his name to perish 
while manhood, faith, and duty, and the love of the good, the 
beautiful, and the true, are cherished among our kind. As 
Fronde has said, the world will not soon see such another, for 
the modern unquiet, impatient zectgeist is against the produc- 
tion of any such great meditative spirit. In the Pantheon of 
England’s glory and renown, “where the huge minster’s 
shadowy arches soar,” there rests no more sacred dust than 
that of Alfred Tennyson. 
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Arr. IX.—HOW JESUS BECAME THE SAVIOUR. 


Ir may appear to savor of arrogance for anyone at this late 
day to attempt to throw any new light on the personality of 
our Lord. So much has been written, so many have made it a 
life study, so much controversy has the question awakened, so 
devoutly have scholarship and genius bowed at the Redeemer’s 
feet, seeking fervently to know him, that it might be readily 
concluded nothing new could ever be set forth. Yet if theol- 
ogy is a progressive science—and probably a large majority of 
close thinkers and observers would unhesitatingly affirm that it 
is—where in its realm should one most reasonably expect new 
developments or advance? Certainly in relation to its largest, 
choicest truths and sublimest mysteries. It is far easier to 
climb the artificial mound in a city park, and from its elevated 
arbor gaze on path, lawn, cascade, and passing equipage than 
to scale the Himalayas and look down on gigantic peaks, 
yawning chasins, perpetual glaciers, and extensive prospects. 
So the simple truths of the Gospel charm and satisfy the mul- 
titude, while few care to surmount the majestic altitudes of its 
larger mysteries. Here, then, where few aspire to stand, can 
be most reasonably expected disclosures of long-hidden truth, 
or new views of truth which, having been placed in attractive 
formula by some daring mountain climber of long ago, has re- 
mained unchallenged because few cared to toil up the heights 
for the purpose of personal investigation. 

All our utterances will cluster around and relate to two 
propositions which we shall seek to maintain: (1) Jesus was 
at birth undeveloped; (2) Jesus grew to be, and by growth 
became, the Saviour. 

To state that Jesus was at birth undeveloped in respect to 
his body will awaken neither surprise nor challenge. By pre- 
cisely the same processes as we have assimilated food till our 
maturity was attained, so Jesus ate, drank, and slept until of 
full stature. But little difference of view will be found also in 
regard to the statement that his mental growth was like that 
of all, the taint and bias of sin in its relation to mental devel- 
opment alone excepted. By application, investigation, com- 
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parison, meditation, and memory he “ grew, and waxed strong, 
filled with wisdom.” Just as Moses became “learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians,” so “Jesus advanced in wis- 
dom.” But as Christ was greater than Moses his advancement 
was doubtless of proportionate rapidity, yet never so rapid as 
to involve the supernatural, or to be otherwise than that of the 
ideal, sinless, model human student. Up to the time of his 
crucifixion Christ was a student still, exploring the field of the 
unknown, and rewarded by discoveries and surprises by day 
and by night. Did he know the thoughts of men? It was 
because his mission demanded this miraculous assistance—like 
Daniel in the interpretation of the king’s forgotten dream 
—not because of his association with the divine. God alike 
qualifies all his workmen for the achievement of their work. 
No prophet is alone when intrusted with a message. We 
all may become “ partakers of the divine nature” to the 
extent of our faith and need; Jesus was more divine than any 
other because of his perfect faith and his unique mission as 
Saviour of the world. 

Spiritually also he was undeveloped at birth. His succes- 
sive acts of obedience brought him into closer fellowship with 
God, just as we climb the holy hill, save that in his case the 
perversion of and the inclination to sin were wnating. Temp- 
tation was to him not only awfully real, as to us, but was over- 
come only by grace from God, not in his own strength. He 
needed watchfulness and prayer lest Satan should gain advan- 
tage over him. He needed to look up, not alone for us and 
the world, but for his own instruction, consolation, direction, 
and succor. His mode of victory is our method of conquest. 
His source of supply is the place where we may secure our 
daily bread. The way of relief from the tempter’s power 
which he found is open to our feet. The heart of love which 
extended constant sympathy to his eager footsteps marks every 
inch of our way and numbers our hairs. The wisdom which 
saved him from mistake is accessible to his weakest follower, 
and the selection of our mission in life is made by the One who 
appointed Christ to be the Redeemer of the world. 

The special point, however, which we have to present is 
that also in respect to his divinity he was at birth unde- 
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veloped. That there was a special sense in which “that 
holy thing” to be born of Mary should be “called the Son 
of God,’ even before his birth and from his beginnings—a 
difference specially required for his mission—does not antago- 
nize the statement that in this particular also, as well as the 
three named above, he passed from the embryonic to the 
mature “Son of God.” That it is written, “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. ... And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us,” does indeed affirm with unequivocal distinctness 
both his complete humanity and his complete divinity, but 
does by no means affirm these of the infant of an hour old 
as he lay in the Bethlehem manger. Of all the problems 
relating to Christ which perplex none is more full of per- 
plexity than the blending of two natures in one personality. 
It elucidates this problem but little to call attention to the 
tripartite nature of man; but possibly it is well to note that 
this triple nature is in each particular undeveloped at birth, 
and under normal conditions is developed with equal progress 
in body, mind, and spirit. Is not the mode and possibility of 
similar parallel progress in respect to the nature of Christ out- 
lined by this fact of our experience? A legitimate and perti- 
nent inquiry is, When and how are we made to be “ partakers 
of the divine nature?” And the answer in our opinion 
throws a flood of light on how Jesus became the fully divine 
Saviour of the world. “ Except a man be born again he can- 
not see the kingdom.” “ As newborn babes, desire the sin- 
cere milk of the word, that ye may grow.” “As many as 
received him, to them gave he power to become sons of God.” 
And again, “ The disciple is not above his master: but every 
one that is perfect shall be as his master.” Does not this birth 
of ours into the divine, this growing “up into him in all 
things” “till we all come . .. unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ,” almost dem- 
onstrate that our Elder Brother trod the same path to his 
maturity of the divine ? 

Now let it be noted that this is far from affirming that the 
divinity which was in Christ developed. He, the Saviour, the 
God-man, grew. He became more fully divine by repeated— 
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daily, perhaps—accessions and impartations of the divine, until 
by his sufferings he was perfected as “the only begotten 
of the Father.” With regard to some of the more remarka- 
ble of these accessions we have such record as permits little 
doubt to remain. While in Nazareth, a child, it is written of 
him that the “ grace [or favor] of God was upon him.” But 
when, at the age of twelve, by the direction of the Father 
and the assistance of the doctors of the law he had the first dis- 
tinct glimpse of his peculiar mission as the world’s Passover, 
and hesitated not to accept it as revealed to him, it is written, 
“ Jesus advanced . . . in favor [or grace] with God.” After 
his baptism it is written for the first time of him, “ And Jesus 
being full of the Holy Ghost.” Now it had become possible 
to truthfully declare, “Thou art my beloved Son; in thee | 
am well pleased.” Subsequently, on the mount of transfigura- 
tion, after the details of his sufferings had been announced to 
him by his heavenly visitors, and he had again accepted his 
cross With all its unfolding horrors, it was added by the Father, 
“ Wear ye him,” thus conferring the authority of independent 
utterance because of his added divinity. Again, when already 
under the shadow of the cross, proclaiming the fact of his death 
for the salvation of the world, he adds, “ Now is my soul 
troubled ; and what shall I say? Father, save me from this 
hour; but for this cause came I unto this hour, Father, glorify 
thy name,” “ Give me strength to be as the ‘corn of wheat’ for 
thy glory.” And then, it is written, “came there a voice from 
heaven, saying, I have both glorified it, and will glorify it again.” 
The work begun in him and by him should be perfected ; he 
should become the perfect Saviour and Redeemer. In harmony 
with this thought we find no declaration of Christ’s complete 
divinity, except by prophetic anticipation, till after his resur- 
rection. Then Paul writes of him that he is “ declared to be the 
Son of God with power... by the resurrection from the 
dead.” And in another place the apostle says of him, “ Who 
in the days of his flesh, when he had offered up prayers and 
supplications with strong crying and tears unto him that was 
able to save him from death, and was heard in that he feared ; 
though he were a Son, yet learned he obedience by the things 


which he suffered; and being made perfect, le became the 
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author of eternal salvation.” “For it became him... to 
make the captain of their salvation perfect through sufferings.” 
: It may give weight to the reasons already given for our po- 
toe sition to raise the question, why, if Jesus was completely di- 
bets Pee vine at birth, he did not then commence his ministry, or suffer 
| the death on the cross? If there were no need of growth in this 
respect, of discipline on the part of our Elder Brother, in order 

to his complete development as our Saviour, why the thirty 

weary years of waiting and retirement? It would have needed 

no greater manifestation of miraculous power to have made 

him a mature man of thirty than a babe in the womb of the 

Virgin. In our view this theory of the development of the 

Saviour gives unity to his personality not otherwise declared. 

To say, as is usually done, that his ignorance, his weakness, liis 

hunger, and his weariness are to be predicated alone of his 

humanity, and to assume that his divinity was all along subject 

to no limitations, is to set forth a grotesque and awkward, an 

unthinkable and unexplainable duality of nature utterly with- 

out either analogy, precedent, example, or parallel in the entire 

universe of God. On the other hand, to assume that the divine 

and the human were blended in one nature, and that each par- 

took of the other more and more as maturity approached, that 

the human was transfigured and ennobled by divine contact 

and communication, is to set forth a theory for which all nature 

is thronged with analogy. The air is one, yet oxygen and 

nitrogen compose it. But by composing it each loses its 

identity save through the magic wand of the chemist. The 

plant is a unit, and it would be construed as singularly con- 

clusive of ignorance or redolent of eccentricity to discuss the 

behavior of the plant as explainable by the silica, the iron, the 

water, or the life which constitute its identity and individu- 

ality. The elements of its construction are lost in the devel- 

opment of a new unit in the variety of being. So man is a 

complex unit; matter allies him to the mountain, life to the 

vegetable, choice to the animal ; will, worship, conception, and 

memory join him to the race, and an access or communication 

pif of the divine to God himself; yet each element is lost in the 
structure of manhood. Either element lacking in proportion, 
the result is more or less of a monstrosity, instead of the splen- 
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did, full-orbed being designed by our Creator. Either element 
totally wanting, manhood is dethroned and death has claimed 
his victim. For purposes of discussion and instruction it may 
be excused that we speak of the will, the memory, or the right 
arm as doing this or executing that; but exact science knows of 
no such division or divorce of the elements of his being. So 
Christ was born to become the Saviour; and at no time of his 
existence, past, present, or future, can it be correctly affirmed, 
save as a concession to immaturity or imperfect instruction of 
human intellect, that his humanity thought thus, or was limited 
thus; or that his divinity planned this, or knew this, or did this. 
Christ smiled in the cradle and wept at the grave of Lazarus ; 
Christ touched the leper and stilled the tempest ; Christ carried 
our sorrows and dried our tears; Christ is with us always to 
listen to our prayers and alleviate our pain. He died on Cal- 
vary, rose from the dead by his inherent energy, “ ascended up 
on high,” and “ever liveth to make intercession ” for us. 

This theory may at first sight appear to contradict the eter- 
nity and divinity of the Word. But a little consideration will 
discover that there is no manner of difference in respect to the 
fact between this and the view usually accepted, but only a 
difference of view as to the manner of contact and blending of 
the Word with human nature. While it obviously enriches 
our conception of the inheritance through Christ, and exalts 
and unfolds the sublime possibilities proceeding from our re- 
lation to him by diminishing the differences and increasing the 
similarities of family resemblance as children of the same 
Father, it at the same time suggests new views of the quality, 
reality, possibility, and meaning of the Saviour’s temptation. 
Perhaps a careful study of its relation to the scene of Geth- 
semane and the cross may throw new light on those awfully 
sublime events. But it is foreign to our purpose to enter upon 
these fascinating themes. If our leading propositions have 
been set forth with reasonable distinctness we rest content. 
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Methodist Review. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Ir will be observed that in this issue much editorial space has 
been surrendered to our contributors. 


Or Bishop Foster’s new volume, God: Nature and Attributes, 
a competent critic in a prominent secular daily says: “In schol- 
arship, sweep of thought, and deep spirituality, this book will 
compare favorably with any similar work in either Europe or 
America.” The qualities recognized in that commendation are 
found in all that Bishop Foster publishes. The present treatise, 
taken together with the previous volumes of his “ Studies in The- 
ology,” Prolegomena, Theism, The Supernatural Book, and 
Creation, makes a valuable and attractive theological library. 
Add to these Bishop Foster’s earlier books, Christian Purity, 
Philosophy of Christian Experience, Centenary Thoughts, and 
Beyond the Grave, and our revered bishop’s message to the 
Methodism he has purely loved and loyally served stands in print 
with symmetrical completeness. 


In Auld Lang Syne, Professor Max Miiller’s volume of remi- 
niscences, made up of gossip about celebrities mixed with little 
essays On religion, science, and literature, there is a story told by 
Emerson about his brother which runs, in substance, as follows : 
“My brother and I were both intended for the Unitarian minis- 
try. Returning from his theological studies in Germany, my 
brother was caught in a storm and his ship given up for lost. 
He said his prayers, and vowed, if his life were spared, to aban- 
don theology and earn an honest living in some other way. He 
was saved and kept his vow.” We have no difficulty in believ- 
ing Emerson’s story, for it seems to us not improbable that divine 
Providence might consent to prolong the lives of some Unitari- 
ans on condition that they should let theology alone, particularly 
if they had studied itin some German universities. Theologians 
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who rob the King of glory of his crown, the Gospel of its aton- 
ing Saviour, and the Bible of its august authority, might as well 
be theosophists or Buddhists. 





Dr. C. B. Spencer, editor of The Rocky Mountain Christian 
Advocate, adds his testimony as follows to those given in the In- 
troduction to Dr. Mudge’s book as to the resuscitating and life- 
giving power of Browning’s best : “ All that the Introduction 
says of Browning I can respond to out of my own experience 
with him. I sometimes think he almost saved my soul. Mute he 
lay on my shelves for years until one time the dark waters and all 
the billows of them swept over me. Then Browning spoke and 
reached out his hand. 

“T recognize the greatness of ‘Saul,’ ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,’ and 
others of like quality, but it was ‘Andrea del Sarto’ that roused 
me with such words as these : 

We are in God’s hand. 
How strange now looks the life he makes us lead; 
So free we seem, so fettered fast we are! 
I feel he laid the fetter; let it lie! 


Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 


Or what’s a heaven for ? 
No doubt there’s something strikes a balance, 
In heaven perhaps new chances, one more chance. 


Lines like these woke me and made me swim again. 

“T do not know that I ever wrote the word Browning in a 
letter before ; and it would not have occurred to me to write it 
now had I not been struck with the comprehensiveness and truth 
of this Introduction.” 

We take the liberty of placing this latest testimony here, 
where the writer of it had no remotest thought of its appearing, 
in order that more men may be moved to buy and read 7 he 
Best of Browning. 


In a time when the despondent and the fearful predict evil of 
the Church it is pertinent to remark that changes of method and 
manifestation do not imply diminution of vital force. For one 
thing the presence of the living Christ animating his people is 
conspicuous in the increasing passion for ministering to the 
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whole life of man, by approach from the spiritual side, extended 
to social, industrial, and civic needs. This token of Christ’s pres- 
ence with his Church is referred to as follows by Dr. A. J. 
Lyman: 

“It is a perplexing and exciting epoch. I do not wonder 
that the war-worn veterans, standing by the cold cannon of 
former and obsolete methods, tremble for the safety of the 
Church. ‘We are all going to Jericho,’ said one of these dear 
and valiant fathers in Israel to me the other day. ‘The Church 
is becoming secularized.’ Well, so it is, so it ought to be in the 
true sense of that noble word. The Church should become of 
the ‘Seculum,’ adapted to it, assimilating it, because incarna- 
ting Christ within it. So Christ himself came ‘eating bread.’ 
The leaven must touch the meal. 

“The present moment also is, no doubt, one of menace. We 
have a ‘world all rocking and plunging,’ as Carlyle said of 
times less exciting and perturbed than ours. The Church finds 
herself in a sociological crisis, in an epoch all ablaze with moving 
lights, yet trembling under its own energy like some great, 
crowded racing steamer of the ocean, crashing at night through 
uneasy seas, while its wet, bright decks mock with their shifting 
reflections the very steadiness of the stars in heaven—a time be- 
wildering as well as exhilarating. 

“ But at this very moment Christ reappears in the tossing cen- 
tury, as once of old in the boat shaken with the waves, and reap- 
pears in the form of a new and wonderful social enthusiasm. 
This is the new cadence which is closing the present century 
and is to open the next—at once vesper and matin bell. This is 
the bugle from behind the hills which the time is hearing with a 
thrill of new hope, as with brilliant incertitude it races on. I 
love to believe that thus again in our time reappears the genius 
of the Incarnation—a new renaissance of the virginal and im- 
mortal spirit of Christianity. I love to dream also that the sad 

duel, now too often seen between the conservative and liberal 
spirit in our Churches, will perhaps not vex us forever. There 
will remain a discussion, but not a duel; for the freshly real- 
zed spirit of Christ will teach us how to minister to the human- 
ity of this age in the love and faith of Christian humanity 
of all the ages, and the Christian comrade of men to-day will 
no less be a sharer in the fellowship of the old times and the old 
faiths.” 
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The ideal and necessary achievement for the Church of to- 
day is to blend “a vital adherence to the ancient faith with an 
equally vital freedom of adjustment to the legitimate demands 
of the modern age.” 


REFORMING CITY ADMINISTRATION. 


Ursan populations increase rapidly in this country, and they 
demand more and more services from their governments; but 
the civic machinery for these services falls far short of perfec- 
tion. If an individual or a stock company had the same work 
to do either would discard our clumsy machines and make a 
large profit by introducing new methods. For a score or two 
of years there has been an agreement among good citizens that 
the city ought to have a business management in place of a 
political one. Some attempts have been made to effect this 
change ; they have failed because the displacement of the polit- 
ical order must be the work of a revolution rather than of an 
election; and a revolution can come only through a practically 
unanimous desire to change. 

So it has come to be recognized as a principle that municipal 
change must be wrought through reforms of method effected 
one by one, The idea of a business system is not an inspiring 
one; its grasp on the imagination is feeble except when corrupt 
partisan methods arouse resentment against the existing system; 
and this negative falls short of signifying that a thorough 
reform is necessary. There is an inveterate American habit of 
believing that a change of party control will cast out corrup- 
tionists. The rotation of parties in and out and the bit by bit 
system of amendments have become settled habit. Party lead- 
ers promise pure administration, and they often run well for a 
season. To obtain votes they will often amend the statutes and 
ordinances, not seriously intending to mend their personal 
ways. We get a good deal of reform on paper and a little in 
the general departments. 

Enthusiasms are fine public forces, and they promote amend- 
ment or at least check downward movements. In civie life, 
however, they are rarely a steadily burning and consuming fire, 
and the corrupt or bungling or costly ways of using our taxes 
provoke no high and strenuous and constant enthusiasms. 

To a very large extent taxes are levied, not by those who pay 
them, but by those who eat them. It is a noble thought that 
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the poorest man may have an equal voice with the richest in 
deciding what sums are to be levied for public use. But there 
is a well-founded suspicion that neither the poor man nor the 
rich man as such has any voice in the actual decisions. The 
tax-eater decides upon the bill of fare to which he shall sit 
down. The ways he follows to reach this end are devious and 
umbrageous, but they reach his destination. What service the 
public shall receive and what shall be paid for it by the wealth 
of the city are in theory democratically determined; in actual 
practice they are fixed by an interested oligarchy which is 
neither nobly born nor well-mannered. 

All theorists agree in condemning the ward system first, and 
afterward the party system. If some heroic achievement is to 
be attempted, why not try a reform which smites both evils 
hip and thigh? Cumulative voting has not been treated with 
proper consideration by our reformers, If New York had a 
council of one hundred men elected at large, on a system under 
which every voter could indicate first, second, and third choices 
and have his first choice in case his vote were necessary to that 
man and his second or third in like case, there is a high proba- 
bility that a vastly improved administration would be secured. 
The system deserves a trial, and we hope that some city will 
make the experiment. It was proposed for Boston a few years 
ago; it did not pass the ordeal of the legislature, probably 
because the reformers had not agreed to promote this adventure 
into radical reformation. 


TESTIMONY TO BROWNING’S POWER.* 

Towarp the settlement of some questions criticism proceeds 
by setting up a witness stand and taking affidavits. Power is 
registered by effects ; effects experienced can be testified to. 
Whatever the elements or secret of Browning’s power, the wit- 
nesses to its effects are such and so many that its reality is unde- 
niable. Testimony from experience is the most positive proof 
possible. Effects measure the cause. The force of a projectile 
is recorded by the mark Jeft where it struck, No visitor to the 
United States firing grounds at Sandy Hook, looking at the deep 
dent in the testing plate, denies commensurate momentum and 


* This is a part of the Introduction written by the editor of the Methodist Review to 
Dr. James Mudge’s book, The Best of Browning, just published by Eaton & Mains, and 
reviewed in the Book Notices of this number of the Review. 
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temper to the cannon ball that made it. Quite as presentable 
and convincing is the evidence of Browning’s power furnished 
by many sorts and conditions of men who have felt its impact 
upon mind and soul... . 

The witness nearest at hand testifies thus: “ The first valuable 
definite discovery I made in reading Browning was that he suited 
with my mind and feeling when, in their fluctuation up and down, 
they were at their best; then it was that I found most exquisite 
delight in him ; then his obscurities became intelligible; then his 
strength and range and mastery were most manifest to me; then 
I could see how great and lifted up his best is and rejoice in 
it with exceeding joy. Moreover, I found that contact with him 
always rouses me, raises me toward my highest possibility and 
helps to sustain me there.” This witness might have added that 
to be able to meet Browning on his habitual level we need to 
come to him at our best; a keen fresh morning mind, and not 
afternoon ineptitude, is requisite for Browning study. 

Dr. Augustus Jessopp testifies that Browning’s “ Paracelsus ” 
had a wholly incalculable influence on his mind, leaving an im- 
pression so deep and lasting that he would find it impossible to 
exaggerate its effect on him. 

A brilliant and exceptionally cultivated woman, the wife of a 
Western university president, told the writer that while “Saul” 
is her favorite, as well as the first she knew of Browning, yet 
“Luria,” also, the first time she read it, put her brain into a 
state of incandescence and kept her quivering in the centers of 
emotion for a week with an electric stir of feeling which would 
not subside. 

Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, including and expounding Brown- 
ing’s “Saul” under the head of “ Aids to the Devout Life,” re- 
cords this testimony: “A gifted and ardent woman once said 
that when everything else failed she reread ‘Saul,’ and then she 
heard once more the clear tone of faith calling through the dark- 
ness as the song of the shepherd boy called to King Saul in the 
blackness of his despair.” 

An educated and refined Roman Catholic woman narrated to 
the writer how in the darkest and bitterest days of her life, when 
close after her husband’s death came the sudden loss of her only 
daughter in a tragic and distressing manner, nothing comforted 
her. In vain her anguished heart and stunned mind gropingly 
sought help where she had been accustomed to find it. Her 
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Bible and her prayer book seemed to have nothing for her. All 
words and voices sounded far off, inadequate, irrelevant, mean- 
ingless. In that stony deaf-and-dumbness, numbness, almost 
deadness, she remained, and nothing reached her, until, in such 
a way and hour as she looked not for, help came to her through 
Robert Browning. Wearily, listlessly moving about one day, 
she picked up a book, opened by chance at “Saul,” read it 
slowly through, pausing often to think and take its meaning in, 
and as she read her faith revived from its swoon ; there came a 
sense of Some One carrying her; the spiritual universe grew real, 
she herself and her lost loved ones a living and immortal part of 
it; she saw it, and from the clear sure vision peace fell upon her 
and a sweet persuasion that because ‘‘God’s in his heaven,” 
“ all’s right with the world.” 

An eminent Congregational minister in an arduous parish, in 
life’s busy prime, being asked if he took any notice of current 
poetry, answered : “ No; I have not time. I read no poet any 
more except Browning. I read him for his strong condensation, 
his dramatic quality, and his immensely tonic vital force.” 

A justice of the United States Supreme Court, not yet many 
years dead, was accustomed through life to take with him in his 
trunk when he went away for the summer two books—the Bible 
and Shakespeare. In the ripe maturity of later life he discov- 
ered Browning and added him to his two previous indispensables, 
so that, the last summer of his life, when, preparing to depart 
with his family for the hot season, he went into a bookstore to 
buy a volume of Browning, he replied to the inquiry of his daugh- 
ter, “ You know I never go away without Browning.” What it 
was he valued most in Browning we do not know, but, for one 
thing, it is easily conceivable that a great lawyer might desire to 
carry with him that most subtly, elaborately, and dramatically 
wrought-out law case, “ The Ring and the Book,” in which a legal 
mind may find a special fascination. Although it may be noted 
that the interest and profit derivable from study of that tragic 
case are by no means limited to lawyers, because what Arlo 
Bates says is true for all who will test it: “To have gone to the 
heart of ‘The Ring and the Book’—that most colossal tour de 
Force in all literature—to have heard the tender confidences of 
dying Pompilia, the anguished confession of Caponsacchi, the 
noble soliloquy of the pope, is to have lived through a spiritual 
and emotional experience of worth incalculable.” 
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THE ARENA. 


THE MISSIONARY EPISCOPACY. 


In the Review for November, 1897, Dr. Potts sets forth his views of the 
missionary episcopacy in such a way as to reflect not only upon the judg- 
ment, but also upon the manhood, of the Indian missionaries. He says: 
‘‘The missionaries who ought to know the peculiar needs of their own 
special fields better than anyone else stand in awe of a higher local power 
[the missionary bishop] that assumes to provide both policy and direc- 
tion.” When we read this in connection with the resolution of the Cen- 
tral Conference of 1896, namely, ‘‘ We believe the plan which provided 
our work in India and Malaysia with a resident bishop of long and prac- 
tical experience in missionary work in the land was a providential one, 
and with utmost emphasis we express our conviction that a change in 
policy that would involve a sacrifice of this kind of supervision and 
leadership now enjoyed would be ina high degree detrimental to the 
best interests of our work,” we must conclude that either Dr. Potts does 
not know what he is talking about or that the ‘‘awe” the Indian mis- 
sionaries are under has led them to stultify themselves in the quoted res- 
olution and similar ones in the Annual Conferences. 

That the bishop should always have the same views of any particular 
field as the missionary in charge none but a very unwise man would ex- 
pect; and that the judgment of the missionaries has called for changes 
of men or policy in regard to local or general affairs which have not been 
made is contradicted by the unanimity with which the missionary body 
in India stands for the missionary episcopacy. What does Dr. Potts 
want? Is it that the general superintendent shall be the mouthpiece of 
the missionaries who know ‘‘the peculiar needs of their own special 
fields better than anyone else,” or is he, in comparative ignorance of 
those needs, to decide the fate of the missionary and his work and do it 
better than the missionary bishop ? 

Dr. Potts also tries to cast odium upon the office of the missionary 
bishop by assigning its origin to ‘slavery times.” It matters not how 
the office has been evolved. The question is, Does it do the work re 
quired better than the general superintendency does? The genius of 
Methodism is its firm adherence to evangelical truth and its elasticity of 
method. Men and women drawn from all sections of our Church in 
America, and familiar with the Church life and administration there 
under the general superintendents, have affirmed repeatedly that for In- 
dia a missionary bishop is ‘‘ providential.” Dr. Potts says, ‘It is a per- 
nicious system. . . . It has too much power, and has no balance wheel.”’ 
Now, ‘‘ pernicious” and ‘‘no balance whee!” mean destruction, to the 
extent of ‘the establishment in the Church of a districted episcopacy, or 
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the disintegration of our Indian work, or both.” If this is not the de- 
struction feared I cannot make out what it is. In the first place, Dr. 
Potts must not saddle us with believing in ‘‘a districted episcopacy.” 
The request was presented at the last General Conference that a second 
missionary bishop for India be elected. This was the desire of the Indian 
and Malaysian representatives, with the assent of Bishop Thoburn. There 
was no idea and no desire that if a second bishop were elected his juris- 
diction in India and Malaysia should be limited. The time is indeed 
coming in the providence of God when the Methodists in India will be 
numbered, not by thousands, but by millions, and when not one but a 
dozen bishops will be required to superintend the work of the Church, 
Then the rotation of their administration will proceed as smoothly and as 
acceptably as in the home land. The missionaries only ask that the 
superintending bishop have the knowledge and experience of the work 
which only continued service on the field can give. 

Dr. Potts does not explain how ‘‘ the disintegration of our Indian work” 
is to come about. If such a catastrophe is impending we who are giving 
our lives, and not merely ink, to it are most painfully concerned. If he 
can enlighten us in this matter we shall be profoundly grateful. In our 
experience of the difficulties of the field on account of climate, language, 
customs, sickness—an experience lasting in some cases almost as long as 
the mission has had an existence—and with a knowledge of the adminis- 
tration of the general superintendents, we have learned to regard the mis- 
sionary episcopacy as ‘‘ providential.” Dr. Potts says it is ‘‘ pernicious” 
to our work, and yet he says, ‘‘We have no alarming facts to cite, no 
aggravating official acts to bring into condemnation, no disloyal or un- 
holy schemes to expose.” He has only ‘‘ certain unhappy tendencies” to 
complain of. The simplicity, harmony, and solidity of ‘‘ administration ” 
which he seeks is to our minds to be obtained at the price of the simplic- 
ity, harmony, and solidity of the work which we are doing. We have 
so many discouragements on the field that we do not understand how our 
friends at home would take that leadership from us which has led us to 
“perhaps unparalleled success in the history of the missions of our 
Church.” We believe that the Church will continue to stand by its de- 
cision that the missionary bishop is providential. 

Nothing in this article is to be taken as indicating a lack of reverence 
or honor toward the general superintendents. Those fathers of the 
Church command our utmost love, and were we at home none would 
submit more humbly to their judgment in the full administration of their 
duties. Here, likewise, in spiritual matters we shall be delighted to 
sit at their feet, but we cannot but regard with dismay a judgment on 
temporal matters necessarily hedged about with inexperience. 

To show that India and Malaysia are a unit for the missionary episco- 
pacy it is only necessary to quote the resolutions on this subject passed 
by the Central Conference that has just adjourned, and to say that after 
these years of experience and discussion the convictions of the members 
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of that Conference are such that they passed those resolutions with but 


one dissenting voice: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EPISCOPACY. 

‘Section 1. We heartily approve the action of the General Confer- 
ence by which provision was made for the official visit of one of the 
general superintendents in each quadrennium to the southern Asia 
mission fields of our Church. By such provision we believe the close 
ties happily existing between us and the beloved home Church will be 
drawn still more closely, and our representations of the condition and 
needs of our great work be more strongly emphasized. We are free to 
say that should future visits of our general superintendents be charac- 
terized by the same spirit which has marked the visit of Bishop Foss 
the prosperity of our work can only be furthered by these quadrennial 
visits and by the conjoint administration of our Conferences as provided 
for by the General Conference. 

‘*Sec. 2. We reaffirm our entire satisfaction with the missionary epis- 
copacy provided by the General Conference, and believe that its opera- 
tion in southern Asia has abundantly confirmed the wisdom of the 
Church in making this provision for the close and efficient supervision 
of our rapidly expanding work and for the careful administration of 
the details connected with a Church composed of such diverse elements 
and complicated with so many perplexing problems. Our deep convic- 
tion is that the Church was divinely guided in making this provision for 
our peculiar needs, and we express the hope that no action will be taken 
which may in any way impair the efficiency or weaken the possibilities 
of the missionary episcopacy. In reindorsing the policy we again point 
out its peculiar advantages so far as southern Asia is considered. It 
gives us: (1) A leader of long missionary service. (2) A leader resident 
on the field. (3) Continuity of administration. None can dispute the 
fact that the system which now operates in our wide and expanding field 
has made many advances possible that would not otherwise have ever 
been contemplated, and, besides administering nearly all the field in de- 
tail, has left its impress on every institution connected with our Church. 
Best of all, it has made feasible frequent personal counsel and advice for 
every responsible worker from one intimately acquainted with the genesis 
and growth of the enterprises each represents. 

‘Sec. 8. More gratefully than ever do we recognize the kind hand of 
Providence in giving us Bishop Thoburn as our leader in this great 
work. We rejoice that the manifest success which attended his earlier 
episcopal administration of the work in this field continues, and that he 
is still among us to do efficient service. To the courageous and con- 
tagious faith of our beloved leader we owe many important enterprises 
which would have no existence apart from his cooperation. In this, as 
in other respects, he continues to be an increasingly important factor in 
the development and solidification of Methodism in southern Asia. 
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With a unity of spirit throughout all our borders, for which we cannot 
sufficiently thank God, our missionary force and Indian Church follow 
Bishop Thoburn’s inspiring leadership and find our high confidence in 
him well placed. 

‘* Sec. 4. We cannot be indifferent to the fact that with the very rapid 
development of our work greatly multiplied burdens have come upon 
our resident bishop. There is still the need, more keenly felt than ever, 
of close episcopal supervision of the infant Church which is increasing 
so rapidly. The details incidental to new work among diverse races and 
distant communities demand the constant advice and counsel of the re- 
sponsible Church authority. The numerous District Conferences, com- 
posed in some instances of hundreds of workers, require more frequent 
episcopal visits. Our educational and other institutions demand wisest 
guidance in this formative period; and all interests require that addi- 
tional missionary episcopal supervision be provided. The need of this 
is now more imperative than when we asked for an additional mission- 
ary bishop at the last session of the Central Conference. 

‘Sec. 5. In view of the fact that the increase of the missionary 
episcopacy involves additional burdens on the Missionary Society, and 
that there is no real necessity why the salaries of missionary bishops 
should be so disproportionate to the maximum salary of a foreign mis- 
sionary, We express our conviction that the salaries of all missionary 
bishops to be elected in future should be fixed at a substantially lower 
amount than is now appropriated.” BENJ. J. CHEW. 

Calcutta, India. 


“NOVELS AND SERMONS.” 

In the September—October Review of 1897 there appeared in the 
‘* Arena” an article under the above caption, in which the author draws 
a striking parallel between these two forms of rhetoric. The propriety 
of bringing together for comparison works so antipodal in their nature 
and aim may be questioned. Still, in a universe where, as Dr. Holmes 
assures us, ‘‘nothing is clearer than that all things are in all things,” 
resemblances are not difficult to find anywhere. But analogy is not an 
entirely safe method of reasoning; and at the last the author is betrayed 
into the startling assertion that no one ‘‘can be a moving and powerful 
preacher who has not in him in many respects the elements of the suc- 
cessful writer of fiction.” What these elements are he tells us in the 
parallel. It is easy to see that their possession constitutes what is called 
the artistic temperament. That this is the author's meaning is an in- 
ference from his view of the sermon as a work of art—in its highest type, 
‘of creative art "—together with a like type of the novel. Then the 
proposition more briefly stated is, No one can be a powerful preacher 
who has not the artistic temperament. Let us look at the parallel. 

First, the expression ‘‘ creative art,” applied to the sermon, is infelic- 
itous. The preacher may be called a homiletic artist, if you please. 
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But the preacher does not evolve truth primarily for the sake of self- 
expression; he is not thus a creator, in the sense of the poet or painter 
with brush or pen. In one word, the evangelical preacher is to portray 
the truth as it is in Jesus; indeed, he is the medium through whom the 
truth of God is to be conveyed to the souls of men. Water is often col- 
ored by the soil over which it flows, and takes a peculiar flavor from the 
rock from which it springs. So the truth of God is colored by the taste 
and temperament of the preacher. This may or may not be the artistic 
temperament; for God uses all temperaments. Are we not constantly 
called upon to account for the moving power and success of preachers in 
high and low places who are lacking in ‘‘ the elements of the successful 
writer of fiction,” who have little invention, are unimaginative, undra- 
matic, and by no means creative ? 

And the problem still remains unsolved on the side of art. Art has its 
meaning and message, speaking with nature, ‘its inseparable ally,” says 
Ruskin, ‘‘a varied language.” The preacher is in conscious experience 
and aim the messenger of the Eternal. Heis an evayye/coryc, a bringer of 
good tidings. To him God has given a message—one containing many, 
if you will—toa languishing world. Back of it is a tragedy and a tri- 
umph, that of the cross, Careful for the nice balancing of the parallel, 
our author says: ‘* The scientist and historian may be said to speak of 
particular facts; the preacher and novelist, of general human facts.” Let 
the preacher move a little away from the novelist and up nearer the 
cross, for on that cross is the divine-human fact of history, of whom 
even Renan, in an unwonted rapture, exclaimed, ‘‘ Whatever may be the 
surprises of the future, Jesus will never be surpassed; his worship will 
grow young without ceasing ; his legend will call forth tears without end.” 
Here is the great center of attraction, the world’s unfading charm, But 
the writer says, ‘‘The preacher and the novelist must charm while they 
instruct, or their work is futile.” John Wesley did not charm much 
when they dragged him by the hair of his head through the streets; but 
he could say with Paul, “ This one thing I do,” and he did it well. We 
cannot find where it is any part of the preacher’s business to charm. 
One says, ‘‘If I be lifted up from the earth [I] will draw all men unto 
me.” The preacher is to lift up Christ, the One ‘‘ altogether lovely.” 

Finally, while the study of the ‘‘ masters of fiction” is a delightful 
one, and helps in the cultivation of one’s own invention and imagina- 
tion, we cannot think that a preacher should peruse the great novelists 
to learn the need ‘‘of infusing a vital human interest throughout his ser- 
mons;” but rather, as the conscientious novelist goes to nature for his 
subjects, and studies them there, seeking to enter into their life with all 
their environments, so the preacher should study those over whom God 
has made him overseer. By so doing he may not catch ‘‘ the secret of 
the successful novelist’s art,” but he will catch the secret of that art 
which is peculiarly his own—the art of catching men, that is, of saving 
them, Thus we have one element in preaching that widely differentiates 
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it as an art from every other form of art—the element of persuasion, 
The preacher must not merely ‘‘charm,” or his work may indeed be 
“ futile;” but he must also, by ‘‘ the terror of the Lord,” ‘‘ persuade men.” 
We cannot more fittingly close this paper than by a quotation from 
that ardent lover of the good, the true, and the beautiful, John Ruskin. 
He is speaking of pulpit ornamentation: ‘‘If once we begin to regard 
the preacher, whatever his faults, as a man sent with a message to us, 
which is a matter of life or death, whether we hear or refuse; . .. we 
shall look with changed eyes upon that frippery of gay furniture about 
the place from which the message of judgment must be delivered, which 
either breathes upon the dry bones that they may live, or, if ineffectual, 
remains recorded in condemnation, perhaps against the utterer and 
listener alike, but assuredly against one of them. We shall not so easily 
bear with the silk and gold upon the seat of judgment, nor with orna- 
ment of oratory in the mouth of the messenger; we shall wish that his 
words may be simple, even when they are sweetest, and the place from 
which he speaks like a marble rock in the desert, about which the peo- 
ple have gathered in their thirst.” JETHRO B, COLEMAN. 
Quakertown, Pa, 


IS CALVINISM DEAD? 

A Boston minister affirms that ‘‘the chief doctrines taught by the 
great Genevan reformer are no longer held by any body of believers ex- 
cept in a formal way.” Replying in the New York Observer, the Rev. Dr. 
Joseph D. Burrell, of Brooklyn, contends that ‘‘in all essential principles 
Calvinism is as much a living force now as at any time in the past.” 
He admits that ‘‘ ministers no longer preach the doctrine of reprobation 
and infant damnation;” but he claims that ‘the sovereign grace of 
God is the presumption of every sermon.” However, instead of attempt 
ing to disprove the affirmation of the Boston minister he calls to his aid 
President Roswell D. Hitchcock, who says, ‘‘ As long as there are thinkers 
men will be Calvinists.” Yet it would seem that on the principle of 
charity the great educator would admit that there were just a few Ar- 
minians who possess the ability to think. 

Dr. Burrell summons to his aid, also, such great thinkers as Huxley, 
Spencer, and John Fiske, whose philosophies of the world and of life in 
terms of science tend to confirm the Calvinistic conceptions of human 
destiny. Skeptical schools of philosophy, ancient as well as modern, 
have taught the doctrine of necessity in human conduct. 

Two questions will always occasion controversy and unlike conclu- 
sions: (1) Is the destiny of moral beings determined before their birth, 
without reference to their conduct ? (2) Are human actions the result of 
laws as fixed as those which govern the movement of the spheres ? 

The poetic conception is that while the laws of matter are fixed, 
*‘bound fast in fate,” human conduct is the result of a personal volition. 
If John Calvin had enjoyed good health perhaps he would have possessed 
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the poetic conception. Under the old dispensation Jehovah inquired, 
‘* Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked should die? saith the Lord 
God : and not that he should return from his ways, and live?” Would 
such a Being ask such a question if the agent was under the force of neces- 
sity ? And in the Gospel age we are assured that God is ‘‘not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to repentance.” Thus we see 
the attitude of the Supreme will is in the interest of human redemption. 

This zealous Calvinist has certainly failed to write down the state- 
ment made by the Boston minister, and without producing a single fact 
to confirm what he claimed he closes by stating that ‘‘ what is needed is 
a readjustment of the truths stated in the past, and an interpretation in 
the thought of to-day.” He assures us, “ That is a giant task, which 
may well challenge and inspire some of our younger theologians.” Who 
will come to the rescue ? 

It is an evident fact that if there are Calvinists now living they do 
not preach Calvinism. Mr, Spurgeon manifested the courage of his con- 
victions, but when he closed his famous discourses he ceased to be a Cal- 
vinist and became an Arminian. Within a year the writer heard twelve 
representative Presbyterian ministers of New York and Brooklyn preach 
in connection with the founding of a new church, and not one of them 
made a statement that would indicate they believed in the peculiar 
ideas of the Genevan reformer. 

The incarnate Son of God did not represent the Supreme Being as 
possessed of an absolute will, but manifested him as a Father, equally 
interested in each of his offspring. C. W. Lyon. 

Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TOTAL DEPRAVITY. 


In the ‘‘ Arena” of March-April Review T. M. Griffith, in discoursing 
on the atonement, said, ‘‘ As to man’s total depravity, it is nonexistent, 
save in the imagination of the most cast-iron Calvinist, . . . and is 
nowhere taught in the Scriptures,” It is taught, at least by implication, 
on almost every page of the Scriptures. Wesley, Clarke, Watson, and 
Fletcher, who at least formulated Methodist theology, so understood, 
and declared the Bible to teach total depravity. Fletcher’s Appeal to a 
Matter of Fact and Common Sense is an unanswerable argument for ‘total 
depravity,” and he was not a cast-iron Calvinist either. 

There is no doctrine in the Bible that was preached with more ear- 
nestness by our Lord and his apostles than conversion or regeneration, 
Man is not to reform himself, but is to be possessed consciously of a 
spiritual work in his soul that the divine Being alone can do. Some 
intelligible cause must exist in man’s nature to require such a radical 
work. There is a necessity for being ‘‘born again.” That necessity is 
in total depravity, and in nothing else. JASON YOUNG. 

Van Wert, O. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


CONSTANCY VERSUS SPASMODIC EFFORTS IN PASTORAL LABOR 


THE Protestant Churches of our country are greatly agitated over the 
small increase in the membership of the Churches during the last ecclesias- 
tical year. The philosophical historian of the future and the careful 
student of the present must take account of the facts and inquire the 
cause. Much speculation has been indulged in on this subject, and 
theories more or less satisfactory have been promulgated, It must be 
assumed that there is no lack of interest in human salvation on the part 
of our heavenly Father. The Gospel of to-day is the same Gospel undet 
which our fathers wrought so mightily in the conversion of sinners. 
The sword of the Spirit is just as ‘‘ quick and powerful, .. . piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and 


> as when the sacred writer penned those searching words, 


marrow,’ 
Church appliances are also just as numerous. Indeed, more sermons have 
been preached, more organizations have been at work, and more exhor- 
tations to duty have taken place during the past year than has been the 
case in any other period in the history of the Church. Nor is it to be 
questioned that ministers have as profound an interest in the salvation of 
men as they have ever had in the many centuries of Christian activity, 
and that the members of the Church are as keenly alive to the great 
work committed to them—the carrying of the Gospel to all the lands 
of earth. The zeal of the Church is not as great as it ought to be, but 
it is fully as great as in the years gone by, when great triumphs have 
been achieved in the conversion of men and women. 

We venture to suggest a point which has been omitted thus far, so far 
as we have observed, in the discussion of this subject, namely, the too 
great dependence upon special activities and too little reliance upon 
silent, constant influence. This is the age of what is technically known 
as the ‘‘ hustler,” and it is not uncommon to hear presiding elders say 
that for the places which are open they need ‘‘ hustlers.” If the writer of 
this has not misapprehended the case it is the ‘‘ hustler” that has done 
the damage. Hustling is, in the nature of the case, spasmodic, It con- 
sists in keeping everybody aroused and in endeavoring to see to it that 
this year surpasses the last, rather for the sake of external success than 
with a view to real progress. This has gone on to such an extent that 
unless a pastor is rushing something all the time it is not uncommon 
for many to suppose him indifferent, or at least unsuccessful. Unless 
crowds fill the church at every service it is supposed that nothing is 
being done. Yet a careful examination of the situation will reveal that 
the men who have worked steadily and quietly have accomplished more 
in the conversion of souls, putting the results of the year together, than 
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those who have depended on spasmodic effort. In these days when men 
think, when so many questions are being asked, when the very centers 
of religious faith are being questioned, men and women are not to be won 
to Christ by spasmodic effort, but by the steady influence of days and 
weeks and months and years, Every human soul is a prize to be won 
for Christ, and it is worth patient thought and anxious labor on the part 
of the minister and all those associated with him. If the unconverted 
people in a congregation were taken on the hearts of a minister and his 
workers, and gradually, as they were able to bear it, he should open up 
to them the truths of God, hear their objections, answer their inquiries, 
dispel their doubts, show them a brother’s heart as well as a consecrated 
brain, much more would be accomplished for the Master than is being 
accomplished under the present method, 

In order to do this the minister’s time must be wisely distributed. 
He must go to his work every day as the business man goes to his work 
in the morning and comes home at night. There is a soul that can be 
seen to-day which cannot be seen to-morrow. He must watch over that 
soul. He must not be discouraged if even years find his efforts unre- 
warded and the person still indifferent to the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Though from the human standpoint this would seem a sufficient reason 
for disheartenment, he must not despair. The seed he has sown will in 
time bear fruit, if it is the true seed of the Gospel, and if it is watered, 
as it will be, by the dews of heavenly grace. 

Far be it from us to diminish in the slightest way the intensity of 
Christian life or effort, or to underestimate the great revivals which have 
often been brought about by united prayers and united efforts at a given 
time and place. There must be a constant repetition in the Church of 
the Pentecostal times. A great revivalist, thoroughly consecrated to 
God, must not be lightly esteemed, but dependence on these things as 
the sole means of rescuing men and women from sin is avery grave error. 
It is not uncommon for churches, when they have made special efforts for 
a few weeks, to relapse into indifference for the whole year. For a time 
revival sermons will be preached, intense appeals will be made, and then 
the time comes when the service takes on a form destitute of at least ap- 
parent interest in the salvation of men. Instruction and exhortation 
must go hand in hand, and in every sermon people should hear something 
that will help them to a better life, and sinners something to incite them 
to turn to God for salvation. The ‘‘hustler” should not be dismissed, 
but assigned to a subordinate place. He has his function, and it isa 
useful one, but his function is not the chief one. The chief work of 
the Church is to be done by those who constantly devote themselves to 
the salvation of men. If such a concerted effort as we are now speaking 
of were to be made during the next year, if the souls out of Christ were 
to be sought none the less eagerly but more persistently, it is possible 
for us to believe that God’s Holy Spirit would attend these efforts and 
that another year would witness the ingathering of a million souls for 
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Christ. Some one has sounded the note of ‘‘a million souls for Christ ir 
a year.” This will not be done by spasmodic effort. It will not be 
done by ‘‘rushing” processes. These should not be left out; but it will 
be done if, in dependence on God’s grace and the power of the Holy 
Spirit, the Church goes forward in this work and, after the manner of 
Paul, each minister of the Gospel shall cease not to warn everyone night 


and day with ‘‘ tears.” 


WHAT ARE POPULAR SERMONS: 

Tus is a question of great importance, and the answer will largely 
depend upon the light in which it is viewed. If we look at it from the 
standpoint of the public press it appears that, if a minister would be 
popular, he must speak on such subjects as have an interest apart from 
a purely religious one. His sermons must be esthetic or ethical, must 
contribute to scientific-religious thought, or discuss matters of practical 
interest from the standpoint of the world, During the hotly contested 
election for the mayoralty of New York, in November last, the papers 
were prodigal in the use of space for sermons, provided they touched on 
public problems of the time. The more partisan and bitter the tone of 
the discourses the more sure they were to get abundant space in the 
papers, while sermons on matters of purely religious interest received 
slight attention. The anniversary of one of the oldest churches in New 
York occurred at that time, and a daily paper, giving an account of the 
anniversary, as an excuse for not printing the substance of the ser- 
mons, remarked, ‘‘ The sermons were on purely religious topics.” The 
newspapers print what is demanded by the people, and it was evi- 
dently the view of that paper that the appetite of a large portion of its 
readers is not for religious sermons, but for such as have to do with sec- 
ular or semisecular topics. 

We believe, however, that such papers misunderstand the wishes of 
very many of their readers, and that if a careful inquiry were made of 
the people of both city and country it would be found that the majority 
of the people prefer to read sermons which convey in fitting words and 
with choice and tender imagery and happy illustration the great heart 
truths of the Gospel. The output of the religious press at this time is 
simply marvelous, and the great part of it is of a genuinely religious 
character. There are, of course, equally great productions of the press on 
wsthetic, political, and scientific subjects; but the point which we insist 
on is this, that sermons will be popular, other things being equal, in the 
proportion in which they grasp the great central truths of the Christian 
religion. The circulation of the evangelistic utterances of our great 
preachers has been largely in excess of that of the class of sermons 
known as semisecular or sensational. As specimens we would say the 
sermons of the late Canon Liddon have had a wide circulation, espe- 
cially in England, and perhaps in this country. During his active min- 
istry his great utterances were published in book form, as well as in the 
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public press. The sermons of Frederick W. Robertson were more pop- 
ular than those of any other preacher of his time. This was in a meas- 
ure due to the genius of the preacher, whose personality, as well as his 
style, was so fascinating. The pecuniary profits of his sermons produced 
a fortune for his family. Spurgeon’s sermons in their time were scattered 
broadcast in England and America, and were read with great avidity by 
thousands of purchasers. Many other similar instances of successful 
publications might be mentioned, to show that so far as sermons are 
concerned this class of discourses has thus far maintained its preemi- 
nence in the popular regard, 

The popularity of sermons which are devoted to religious teaching 
will depend largely on the education the people receive through their min- 
isters. In the last issue of the ‘‘Itinerants’ Club” mention was made 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church of New York. It is one of 
the most progressive and most enlightened in the city. Dr. John Hall, 
its pastor, has so educated that congregation, through the years of his 
pastorate, that his expository and evangelical discourses on the precious 
blood of Christ, the sinfulness of sin, the witness of the Holy Spirit, and 
all other great Gospel teachings are the most popular which could be 
presented to his people. This educational factor also enters into the 
mode of preaching, whether extempore or delivered from manuscript. 
The normal form of Methodist preaching is without manuscript, or even 
notes, but there are congregations who have been so trained by listening 
to written sermons that they prefer such discourses. This education of 
people to the preacher’s style is only possible in pastorates of some 
length, and is scarcely applicable to our itinerant system, though it 
has force even with ourselves. 

It is very important for us to remember this because of its bearing on 
the training of our ministry. The young minister should be taught that 
the spiritual truths of the word of God, as well as its ethical teachings, 
when faithfully and fully preached are the most popular with all those 
who are interested in their personal salvation, and will be most success- 
ful in awakening their attention to it. It is the duty of the Christian 
minister to present these truths to the consciousness of the Church and 
of the world. One of the dangers which confronts the ministry is that 
of conforming their services to people who are not interested in the Gos- 
pel. The Gospel, truly and wisely preached, and accompanied by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, is, however, one of the most efficient agencies 
with which to draw congregations, although it may not be most ac- 
ceptable to the readers of popular worldly journals. When as a min- 
istry we are as careful and as studious and as effective in presenting the 
great themes of the Gospel as are those preachers who discuss political 
or semisecular topics in the pulpit, we shall find that Gospel sermons 
will every time prove to be the popular sermons. We conclude that, 
after all, the newspaper already mentioned did not accurately represent 
the true state of the case. 
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ARCHHIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 





THE MOSAIC OF MEDEBA. 


Boru the Dominicans and Franciscans of the Holy Land have of late 
years manifested considerable interest in archeological researches and 
questions pertaining to the geography of Bible lands. Many of these 
monks are men of fine training and thorough learning, and are ever on the 


alert for that which will aid the Bible student in obtaining a clearer idea of 


the word. The Franciscan fathers especially are engaged in caring for al 
the ancient Christian shrines and sacred places in various portions of 
Palestine and the adjacent territory. These monks have lately published 
a pamphlet in the Greek language, which has greatly interested the 
biblical critics. It is entitled T'he Mosaic and Geographical Chart of 
Syria, Palestine, and Eqypt. Found at Madeba. 

Medeba, spelled in ten different ways, isin the land of Moab, almost ina 
direct line east of Bethlehem, about as far east of the Dead Sea as Beth 
lehem is west of the same. It is on the route between Heshbon and 
Dibon, about five miles south of the former and fifteen north of the lat- 
ter. Thus it is seen that the map was found not very far from the 
place where the famous Moabite Stone was discovered in 1870 A. D. 
The name ‘‘ Medeba” is not new. It occurs twice in the Pentateuch, 
first in that ancient ode found in Num. xxi, 27-30, where we read, ‘* W« 
have laid them waste even unto Nophah, which reached unto Medeba.” 
It also appears on the Moabite Stone, which tells us that Omri took all the 
plain of Medeba, which his successors held for many years. It was also 
famous during the wars under the Maccabees. During the early centu- 
ries of our era it had become the seat of a bishopric. It is now a heap of 
ruins ; nevertheless, the large blocks of marble and cut stone among the 
débris still bear testimony to the elegance of some of the structures which 
formerly crowned the heights of this ancient town. 

The story of the discovery of the mosaic is full of interest; and as with 
many an archeological treasure, so with this, it was brought to light 
where and when least expected. If reports are true the map, though 
only made known to the learned world some fifteen months ago, was 
known to a few ecclesiastics as many years before. The story as now 
told is that about 1882 a monk of Medeba wrote a letter to his patri- 
arch at Jerusalem apprising that dignitary of the existence of the map. 
The good patriarch evidently regarded the matter as of little or no im- 
portance, for instead of sending instructions to the inquisitive monk he 
merely filed away his letter among his other correspondence, where it 
quietly rested till after the worthy prelate’s death. His successor, how- 
ever, found the letter and at once took measures to have the ancient relic 


carefully examined, With that object in view Father Kleophas M. 
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Koikylides, librarian of the Society of the Holy Sepulcher, an enthusiastic 
archeologist, was commissioned by Gerosinos, the new patriarch, to 
journey to Medeba and gather whatever information he could regarding 
the wonderful map. It seems that a new church was in process of erec- 
tion at Medeba, on the very site of an ancient ruined basilica. Fortu- 
nately the monk was commissioned to examine the new building as well, 
and thus it seems that he had full authority in all things. Father Kleophas 
on arriving at the new church at once noticed what seemed to have es- 
caped the attention of the ignorant workmen. He says: ‘‘I saw on 
the right of the floor a mosaic which, however, was being covered with 
cement. I at once ordered the workmen to remove the coating, and to 
my great surprise discovered that the mosaic represented on a large scale 
a map of the three Bible lands, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt.” He fur- 
ther tells us that this chart must have been at one time much larger, 
and included at least a large portion of Asia Minor. This is clear from the 
fact that in one corner of the floor, in the same kind of work and letters, 
were found the names ‘‘Smyrna” and ‘‘ Ephesus.” The map as it is 
now measures about eighteen square meters, but originally it must have 
been two hundred and eighty square meters. We are further told that 
‘*an old ecclesiastic at Medeba, Suleiman Sunna, still remembers to have 
seen the larger chart.” 

This large mosaic is dotted with the names of places, scores of them 
well known, while many others are less familiar and still others are new. 
All the prominent sites from the distant north clear to Egypt are marked 
where we might expect to find them. To begin on the south, we might 
mention Arad, Beersheba, Gerar, Rephidim ; then farther north we have 
Gera, Gerizim, Gilgal, Sychar, and Jacob’s Well; to the east of the 
Dead Sea are Baros, Zared, and Zoar. Then again we have a large 
number of sacred places, such as the shrines of Elisha, Jonah, St. Victor, 
and others. Considerable space is given to some of the more important 
towns. Jerusalem is shown as a compact, well-built, walled city, with 
its several gates, numerous towers, well-planned streets, and imposing 
buildings. On the west side of the city is evidently the Jaffa gate, and 
close to it the lofty tower of David. On the north side is another gate, 
built in between two good-sized towers. This seems to be the principal 
entrance, for it opens into the main street, a long avenue running north 
and south almost the entire length of the city. About halfway down 
this street, on the west side, is an imposing structure, probably a church. 
This is the finest edifice within the walls of Jerusalem: hence some con- 
jecture that it represents the martyrium of Constantine. 

Judging from the work and the style of the letters on the mosaic, it 
must have been made about 400 A. D. Let us, however, append the 
following note from the pamphlet: ‘‘ An especial reason for dating at this 
period is found in the names of the sacred shrines, which are here 
mentioned and which belong to the century named [between 350 and 
450 A. D.]. In addition to this geographical division the chart contains 
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the old division among the twelve tribes, as also the younger Roman 
division into a first, second, and third Palestine.” 

This mosaic when more critically studied cannot but help fixing the 
location of some sites now disputed or unknown. Even now some emi- 
nent geographers and archeologists claim that more than one place 
mentioned in the Bible and by Josephus, which hitherto had detied 
identification, have been reasonably located by means of this new map. 
Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that a map constructed on so 
large a scale, having the names of so many towns, rivers, lakes, valleys, 
hills, and early Christian shrines, must add to our store of knowledg« 
and facilitate the study of both profane and sacred history. 

The find possesses another great value. It will serve to encouragé 
those patiently toiling with pick and spade in hand in search of archo- 
logical treasures in Bible lands. Though Palestine and the countries 
immediately adjoining have not yet yielded abundantly of their long- 
looked-for hidden relics, yet it is comforting to know that one by one 
these are being gathered in. For the last few years have given 
us several tablets written in Jerusalem, another tablet found in Lachish, 
the Siloam inscription, as well as some seals of minor value, to say noth- 
ing of the Mesha Stone and this fine mosaic from Moab. 


ALPHABETIC WRITING. 

A CORRESPONDENT in the ‘‘ Arena” for November last criticises the 
statement made in the July-August Review, ‘‘The oldest undisputed 
specimen of alphabetic writing so far discovered is that in Pheenician 
characters on a portion of a bronze cup found in the island of Cyprus, .. . 
some ten centuries before Christ.”” He cites what he has mistaken for a 
passage from the pen of Mariette Bey, but what really is from a latet 
source and published in the appendix to Mariette’s work. The passage 
calls attention to some linguistic marks at Illahun, supposed to be the 
rudiments of an alphabet in existence at least 2,000 B.C. The chief 
difficulty with the statement is that these rudiments have never, so far 
as we know, been deciphered. Hence no one can say what they are. 

Our article was very careful to make a distinction between the origin 
of writing and the origin of the alphabet. We said, ‘ The origin of 
writing, or the use of characters and signs of various kinds to record 
events and to convey ideas to others, must not be confounded with al- 
phabetic writing. Cumbersome and intricate systems, more or less per- 
fect, have been known to several countries of the ancient world from the 
infancy of the human race.” We further emphasized the fact that th 
alphabet was not invented in one day or one age, but gradually evolved, 
and plainly stated that most students of epigraphy think the origin of 
alphabetic writing must be sought in the hieratic system of Egypt. If Dr. 
Anthony knows of any alphabetic writing earlier than the Baal-Lebano1 


inscription or the Moabite stone the Review will be glad to publish it. 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


SOME PHASES OF A “FORWARD MOVEMENT.” 


In November, 1896, under the caption ‘‘ Debts of Missionary Soci- 
eties,” attention was called to the fact that ten years ago the Church of 
England Missionary Society, in the face of a debt of a hundred thousand 
dollars, adopted a new policy of administration, by which it determined 
to send forward to the field all suitable applicants for service, with the 
result that it not only paid off its debt, but largely increased the num- 
ber of men on the field. Ina lengthy paragraph was given a summary 
of the subsequent results of the application of this policy. In the leading 
article of the January Review for 1898 Bishop Thoburn treats of the same 
subject. At the Student Volunteer Convention in Cleveland, in Febru- 
ary, Mr. Douglas Thornton, the representative delegate from the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement in Great Britain, made a similar presentation 
of the subject, with statistics only slightly varying from those presented 
by Bishop Thoburn, The basis of the argument for the adoption of this 
policy was that it was the duty of the Church, not only to accept the 
obligation to enter upon open fields, but to see whether the providence 
of God, which had caused a large number of candidates for service to 
present themselves, did not herein challenge the faith of the Church. 
At least it was assumed it was the Church’s duty in some way to get the 
candidates into the open doors, and, if the money was not in hand or in 
prospect, to look to the same providence that had opened the doors and 
furnished the men to supplement these with the means necessary to sus- 
tain the men and make their operations effective. That policy has so 
far been blessed by the same divine providence that within the inter- 
vening ten years since it was adopted the Church Missionary Society 
has not held back a single properly qualified applicant for service in 
the foreign fields. At the first the money came in disproportionately to 
the advantage of the Society. The work was so greatly expanded, how- 
ever, by the increased force that the income failed slightly of being 
equal to the increased operations. The Society, however, went steadily 
forward, and while at the close of last year it had a slight debt, yet the 
workers and the work, as well as the income, have all been so greatly 
augmented that the administrators of the Society have no question but 
that the new policy has received the fullest indorsement in the diplo- 
macy of Providence. 

Concomitant with this new departure special effort was made to local- 
ize the expenditure of the individual missionaries, by soliciting persons 
and individual churches or local societies to become responsible for at 
least the salary of the missionary. Whereas, ten years ago, they did not 
have a solitary agent thus supported, at present they have no less than 
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two hundred and fifty missionaries whose salaries are pledged by specitic 
associations or personal patrons. 

Another feature of what we may call the forward movement has been 
gree to work 
under the several societies in the exact way and with the same obliga- 


the acceptance for service of both men and women who a 


tions of the regularly appointed missionaries, without salaries, support- 
ing themselves. Some of these persons have more or less wealth, and are 
thus financially able to renderunpaid service. Some of them have means 
of making their living at the same time they are doing missionary work. 
The Church Missionary Society of which we have been writing has a 
large number of such missionaries at work on the field, and under the 
inspiration of the policy of sending forward all properly qualified appli- 
cants the number of these persons whom they designate ‘‘ honorary” 
missionaries, of which in 1887 there were but four, we find at present 
to be no less than seventy-eight. Whether the Methodist Missionary 
Society has sought to work on a similiar basis and has failed we cannot 
say. So far as known to us there are but very few—and we honor the 
few—who have thus served in our foreign missionary work. But 
Bishop Joyce reports having found in other missions some of our first- 
class young people, whom he met and talked with, serving on this 
basis. They are graduates of some of our best colleges and universities, 
and are devoted and successful missionaries; and the bishop says he be- 
lieves that if it were generally known that the Missionary Society would 
accept the services on this plan of qualified young men many such per- 
sons would apply to be sent abroad. He at least thinks it is worthy of 
being put to a practical test. 

The Student Volunteer Movement has quickened the mind of the 
churches generally, as well as of the missionary societies, along all these 
lines. They have developed their work until it is possible that five 
hundred or a thousand suitable candidates could at present be found 
among those pledged for foreign service in the colleges and seminaries, 


and there is every indication that this number could be increased to an 


1ggregate of a thousand men and women suitable for and willing to 
enter upon the missionary fields of the several Churches. The problem 
therefore seems to be imminent and pressing for answer, by what new 
methods and under what more powerful impulses it is possible to move 
this force to the front and sustain it, and the successful conditions 
which may be assumed to follow on the foreign field as a result of their 
labors. Wedonot stand face to face with any ‘‘theory,” but we do stand 
face to face with a new ‘‘ condition ”—a ‘condition ” which we cannot 
ignore without being criminal, but which we can scarcely attempt in 
any way to measure up to without receiving God's blessing. 

It is only fair to state that the Church Missionary Society’s “ faith ” 
policy was abundantly seconded by renewed energy in ‘‘ works,” i: 


their home field. They set about increasing their “auxiliaries,” as we 


would call them, and with great effort to increase the intelligence of the 
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Church through a larger circulation of their missionary periodicals. It 
is something startling to think of one little missionary quarterly with a 
circulation of 874,000, of another live monthly for youth with 882,000, 
of another with 612,000, another of 444,000, and the greatest and best 
missionary periodical of any missionary society in the world, having 
roundly a circulation of 50,000—an aggregate missionary periodical 
circulation approximating three million copies annually! 


THOUGHT-DRIFT IN JAPAN AND CHINA. 


THE modifications which the thoughts of the people in the far East are 
now undergoing might be taken as straws, being, as we believe, parts of 
a profound movement in the great undercurrent of society. The uneasi- 
ness of Buddhism in Japan in the presence of Christianity is strongly 
marked, Observing, as the Buddhists did, the variety in the sects of 
the several missionary propagandists in Japan, and considering it as in- 
dicative of inherent weakness, the Buddhists thought to consolidate their 
own numerous sects by constructing a creed to which all might consci- 
eatiously subscribe. To secure the formulation of such a creed they, 
some years ago, appointed a compilation committee who drafted what 
seemed to them a statement of all the essential features of the various 
sects. The report of this committee was, however, anything but an 
irenicon, for when the several parties came to examine it the Nichiren 
sect at once entered a strong protest against the composite creed for hav- 
ing omitted four doctrines which they deemed essential to their sect. 
The committee urged that the doctrines in question were much too 
abusive of other sects to be given a place in a general declaration of be- 
lief. But the Nichiren branch of the community was not to be silenced 
in this way. Strangely enough, they entered the civil courts, hoping 
to secure a recognition of the points for which they contended, and both 
sides were represented by lawyers of recognized ability. The outcome, 
if it has been decided, we do not know ; but the inherent weakness of 
the community of Buddhists has, through this conflict, quite strongly 
impressed the Buddhist communion themselves. 

The Buddhist papers of Japan have vigorously discussed the ‘‘ Treaty 
Revision” in its relation to Christianity and Buddhism respectively. 
This treaty provides for what is termed mixed residence, or the right of 
foreigners to take up their abode in any locality within Japanese terri- 
tory. Hitherto the foreign community has been restricted to compara- 
tively narrow limits, and no right of residence has been acknowledged 
beyond the bounds of these concessions. Editors of the different Bud- 
dhist papers antagonize this feature of the treaty because, they say, it 
facilitates the extension of Christianity, and puts Buddhism at a disad- 
vantage. Asa result of this mixed residence they claim that Christian- 
ity will gain in energy, and produce a collision of feeling between the 
Buddhist and Christian communities. They object to these foreign 
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Christian residents because Christianity stands in such intimate relation 
with the countries now represented by their foreign communities, and 
because the Christians attach small importance to their nationalism. 
They are stirred to appeal for the establishment of Buddhist institutions 
under the sanction of the government, and recommend that Buddhists 
shall take advantage of all the modern appliances of education, and that 
Buddhist teachers and leaders shall pay special attention to the laboring 
classes. In addition to all this the Buddhists are exhibiting anxiety 
about the extent to which the English language is now eagerly desired 
by business men and government officials. Even the police stations 
in different parts of the country are now asking for foreign missionaries 
who will teach their policemen English, and the Buddhists are flurried, 
if not alarmed, that so many of these policemen delight to attend Eng- 
ish Bible classes. The Buddhist periodicals are eagerly guarding their 
people against the increasing study of English. 

Another significant statement comes to us about the movement of 
Chinese thought. A remarkable change has been introduced by the 
Chinese government into its civil service examinations. From time im- 
memorial an important part of the examinations for degrees which open 
the way to office under the Chinese government has been the writing of 
essays on themes announced in the examination room. These themes 
have, for centuries past, been taken from the Chinese classics. Illus- 
trations of these may be given as follows: Write a poem on ‘‘The sound 
of the oar, and the green of the hills and water;” or an essay on ‘* He 
who is sincere will be intelligent, and the intelligent man will be faith- 
ful;” or, ‘‘ To possess ability and yet ask of those who do not know; 
to know much and yet inquire of those who know little; to possess and 
yet appear not to possess; to be full and yet empty.” A marked modi- 
fication of these ancient literary examinations has come. Among the 
subjects now assigned are found those pertaining to an increase of tariff 
on manufactured goods, the establishment of public libraries in China, 
the prevention of the issue of spurious silver coins, the desirability of a 
congress or parliament for China, the greatest needs of armies and navies, 
the benefits of the existence of different parties in government, the 
best methods of collecting revenues, the present political condition of 
Europe, the benefits of great expositions like those of Paris and Chicago, 
and the relative methods of Chinese and Western education. 

This modification is but one of a hundred indications of the awaken- 
ing of China since the China-Japan war to the necessity of accepting more 
of Western civilization as the condition of self-preservation. These 
changes demand Western Christian agents to direct them, and the Chi- 
nese government, as well as people, have come to believe that the mis- 
sionary body is the most disinterested part of the foreign community and 
their most reliable advisers. They see that the missionaries are not in the 
country for purposes of gain, and that, in all political issues, they have been 
just to China and earnest advocates of her surest peace and prosperity. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 

Paul Mezger. The recent entrance of this scholar upon the duties of 
a theological instructor at Basel has served to call attention to him. In 
his inaugural address, delivered November 8, 1896, he considered faith 
in God, or belief in his existence, in the Christian sense of the words. 
He developed three propositions, the first of which is that the sole source 
of the Christian’s knowledge of God is the revelation in Jesus Christ. 
That which distinguishes the Christian from some others in reference to 
this doctrine is the emphasis he places upon the resurrection of Christ 
from the dead. To him this is the one essential and absolutely necessary 
element in the revelation upon which Christianity is founded. He is not 
content with the idea that the disciples believed Jesus to have triumphed 
over death, but insists that they could have been filled with their all- 
conquering faith and lifted out of their despondency alone by the knowl- 
edge of his real resurrection. Furthermore, he thinks we cannot maintain 
ourselves to-day without that assurance. To his mind it is not enough 
that Jesus revealed in his life and death the love of God; his resurrection 
was nevessary to give a divine testimony to him, and to show his divine 
power. Mezger’s second proposition is that the revelation in Christ alone 
is sufficient for the establishment of faith. Professor Kaftan has called 
attention to the fact that this proposition may be taken in two senses. 
The first is the undeniable fact that the believer grounds the certainty 
of his faith upon revelation, God’s word awakens faith, and faith is 
limited to what the word produces. But, while this is true for the be- 
liever, for the theologian it is not so. The theologian is obliged to find 
ways in which, by philosophical considerations, he can demonstrate that 
the only path toa knowledge of God is that of faith and revelation. 
That is, theology as a system of thought, demands one method of proof, 
and the soul, as conscious of an inner experience, another. The third 
proposition of Mezger is that in the realm of dogmatic theology the rev- 
elation in Christ is the source of truth. Especially is this true of the 
personality of God. By making revelation the source of Christian 
knowledge Mezger confines dogmatics to the more practical elements of 
theology, which is a great gain. The whole train of thought, which 
can be found at length in Mezger’s Christlicher Offendarungsglaube (Basel, 
Reich, 1896), is one which will unquestionably rule the future of Chris- 
tian theology. Speculation has been running riot in the thinking of the 
Church for sixteen hundred years and more. If Jesus came to reveal 
God, what need have we of so much speculation? As a mere intellec- 
tual exercise it may do very well; but when it is palmed off on us as 
Christian theology it does us immense damage. Back to Christ! In 
the New Testament we have the record of his revelation of God. 
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O. Wuttig. This writer is worthy of mention here because of a recent 
bold attempt to place the date of the composition of the Gospel accord- 
ing to John in the period prior to the destruction of Jerusalem, rather 
than late in the life of John, where in the opinion of most of the best 
qualified authorities it belongs. He fixes on tlie sixtieth year of John’s 
life and the sixty-second or sixty-third year of our era, prior to John’s 
departure for Ephesus, as the true date. See his Das Johanneische Evan- 
gelium und seine Abfassungszeit (The Gospel according to John and the 
Date of its Composition), Leipzig, Deichert Nachf, 1896. He holds 
that the gospel was composed at the request or by the permission of a 
considerable number of apostles and others who had been witnesses of 
our Lord’s life, words, and deeds, This is an inference from the use of 
the plural in chapter i, 14; also from 1 John i, 1-8, which was origi- 
nally intended asan introduction to the gospel, but which was developed 
into a companion document to it. Wuttig thinks that this view is sub- 
stantiated by the earliest tradition, though it is contradicted by the 
later, which has for its representatives Ireneus and Clement of Alexan- 
dria, who regarded the fourth as the last, rather than as the first, gospel 
written. It is his opinion that the assembly of apostles and other Chris- 
tians which gave their sanction to this gospel was held at Jerusalem to 
choose a successor to James the Just—recorded in Eusebius’s Eeclesias- 
tical History, book iii, chap. ii—though he regards Eusebius as in error 
when he places the assemblage subsequent to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. Wuttig denies that there is any evidence that John’s gospel is in- 
tended to supplement the first three gospels, and affirms that, instead, 
the synoptics were designed to supplement the fourth. The principal 
evidence in favor of this he finds in Luke i, 1-4, where Luke speaks of 
many who have undertaken to set forth the things believed among Chris- 
tians, ‘‘ even as they delivered them unto us, which from the beginning 
were eyewitnesses and ministers of the word.” These ‘‘ eyewitnesses 
and ministers of the word” were those who approved John’s gospel. 
John xx, 30, 31, he regards as indicating that nothing had previously 
been written which could induce belief. By making the words ‘till I 
come” (John xxi, 22) refer to the destruction of Jerusalem he gets 
another argument for an early date. Of course, however, it is evident 
that this is no argument, since no one denies that whatever Christ spoke 
he spoke prior to the destruction of Jerusalem, whensoever it may have 
been placed on written record. Over that it can hardly be supposed that 
anyone could wish to dispute. On the whole, we are inclined to regard 
the argument as exceedingly weak, though it is distinguished by a certain 
ingenuity. Yet it must be said it is not altogether without probability. 
It certainly does account in a very satisfactory way for the use of the 
plural in John i, 14, and in 1 John i, 1-3. But nothing is easier than 
to overcome such small verbal difficulties by means of hypotheses framed 
to suit them. The real question is, not how to account for such minor 


phenomena, but how to account for the great and important ones. 
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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Das Leben Jesu (The Life of Jesus). By Willibald Beyschlag. 
Third edition. Halle a. 8., Strieu, 1898. Although Beyschlag’s book 
is not as well known in America as that of Weiss, it is almost, if not 
quite, as valuable. One of its novel and helpful features is the fact that 
it puts all the discussions of mooted questions, such as miracles, the 
mission, the sinlessness, and the resurrection of Jesus into the first 
volume, leaving the second volume for a positive setting forth of the 
life of our Lord unencumbered by discussions which break the thread 
of the narrative. Beyschlag firmly believes that Jesus wrought mira- 
cles, though he affirms that they in no case violated natural law. Very 
certain it is that the New Testament nowhere teaches that the miracles 
of Jesus violated natural law; and as experience teaches us that the laws 
of nature continue uninterrupted in their operation, and religious faith 
requires us to believe that these laws are the expression of the will of 
God who changeth not, it is better to take Beyschlag’s view. But now 
he goes farther and by implication at least seems to make the conform- 
ity or non-conformity of the several miracles to natural law the crite- 
rion by which to judge of the trustworthiness or untrustworthiness of 
miracle stories. This, too, would be justifiable, if he had unquestionable 
knowledge of the modus operandi of each miracle and of all the laws of 
nature. Because he has no such knowledge he ought to refrain from 
applying the criterion he does. But the misfortune is that he assumes 
that he possesses the knowledge in question, This enables him as he 
thinks to see that the raisings from the dead are true ; for in every 
case while the person was really dead he assumes that there was in the 
body some spark of life which our Lord could kindle into full 
life. If this be the actual fact the raisings from the dead would still be 
true miracles, since God’s power only could arrest the progress of death 
and restore life. But on the same principle he regards the feeding of 
the multitudes as not miraculous. The five loaves and the two fishes 
were not miraculously multiplied, but naturally, that is, by additions 
from the stores of others in the company. The reason for thus explain- 
ing away the miracle is that God has a regular method of providing 
baked bread and cured fish, and that God never violates his methods. 
Here the fallacy consists in supposing that the usual order of nature 
and the laws of nature are identical, which is not the case. The usual 
order is produced by the usual combination of laws. Without any 
violation of the laws a different combination might produce unusual 
results. 


Binleitung in die Philosophie (Introduction to Philosophy). By 
Friedrich Paulsen. Berlin, Hertz, 1892. This is one of the most val- 
uable books of the present decade, though it is chiefly useful, of course, 
to the general student, the specialist in philosophy being supposed to 
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have passed the stage of introduction, The work is that of a master, 
with whom the handling of the vast material is easy ; and there is a cer- 
tain quality about it which for want of a better designation we call good 
nature. Without superciliousness Paulsen takes up one view after an- 
other with perfect composure, and deals with each fairly, yet with an 
evident sense of the ease of his task. He never seems to fear any theory, 
and hence shows no sign of impatience when any opinion he rejects is 
strongly urged upon his attention. We choose for special mention his 
section on ‘‘ Evolution in the Domain of Human History.” His main 
thesis is that the same law of progress is evident here as in the phys- 
ical world. It is not by means of forethought, but of spontaneous 
unfolding from germinal beginnings, that social institutions arise. The 
products of the human mind take, in the main, the form of undesigned 
becoming ; action according to purpose plays but a small part in human 
progress. For example, law is not an invention of jurists or legislators, 
it grows with the growth of the people, as the external form of their 
society. Originally law was custom; it gradually becomes obligatory by 
the agency of the proper authorities. Thenceforth it is an object of con- 
scious development. Along with the unwritten law written law comes into 
use. In codifications law looks like a designed whole ; but whoever con- 
siders the matter historically will see that it isa growth, that it is rather a 
systematization and an adaptation of what already existed than an original 
production, These statements are intended to show that the same prin- 
ciple of evolution holds in the realm of human law as pertains to the 
realm of unconscious nature. Paulsen’s putting of the case is as strong 
as possible, and of this particular feature of evolutionary history as of 
any other. If it breaks down here it breaks down throughout. Now, 
though human invention did not provide law human ingenuity dis- 
covered it, and human wisdom adapted it. Is this a small matter? It 
, for practical purposes, the all-important matter. Right is right, 
whether discovered or not; but only if discovered can it be applied. 
Nor does history show that the discovery is accidental. Rather have 
men sought to know what forms of restraint and requirement best supply 
the needs of human society; and by experiment and the noting of failures 
and successes of various methods they have gradually found the best. 
Besides, lack of all these experiments existed right in abstract waiting 
for discovery and application at human hands. That abstract right is 
also not accidental, nor discovered, but evidently an attribute of the 
Author of all things. 


18 


Antoine Court et ses Sermons (Antoine Court and his Sermons). By 
Professor Ernst Combe. Lausanne, Bridel & Co., 1896. This book is 
valuable because of the light it sheds on the contents of the preaching 
of the Gospel in one of the most interesting periods of Christian history. 
Upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes the brilliant coterie of 
French reformed preachers was broken up and scattered far and wide. 
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For the ‘‘Church in the Wilderness,” as the persecuted Protestants of 
France are pathetically styled, preaching was one of the most effective 
of the means of grace. Even women felt the inspiration of the Spirit to 
employ their powers of public speech for the purpose of restoring the 
fallen and confirming the faithful in their adherence to their convictions 
of duty. And among the men who were earnest preachers of the Gospel 
and defenders of the rights of the Protestants was Antoine Court. It is 
a misfortune that we have almost nothing of the sermons of these great 
men in our possession. Many of them were printed, but they had to be 
hidden or destroyed, that their readers might escape persecution. In 
this way nearly everything of value has been lost tous, For many rea- 
sons this is an incalculable loss—for the homilete, because their preser- 
vation would have shed light on the history of preaching, by furnishing 
us specimens of able sermons in a time of peculiar trial ; for the history 
of doctrine, in that we cannot so well reproduce the practical applica- 
tion of each doctrinal position as we could did we still possess these 
sermons ; and for the history of the persecuted Church, since these ser- 
mons doubtless contained matter which would have been luminous in 
this respect. It is, therefore, a gratifying service which Combe has ren- 
dered that he has been able to give us five of those sermons by Court, 
preached, indeed, not in France, but in Switzerland, and therefore less 
valuable, yet still opening to us something .of a view of the subject- 
matter of the preaching of that troublous period. Court here defends 
the right and proclaims the duty of meetings on the part of Protestants 
for purposes of public worship and the preaching of the word, basing 
his arguments on, or rather drawing them from, the Scripture. At the 
same time he defends the Protestants of the period against the false and 
evil reports so freely circulated concerning them, It is a collection which 
ought to make Romanists blush for their past record, and of which 
Protestants have reason to be proud. A recent Roman Catholic writer 
has said that a gust of popular passion swept multitudes out of the 
Roman Church, and that it will take a similar gust to sweep the multi- 
tudes back again. The remark is significant. Is such a storm being 
worked up? If so, those who are swept back will not be persecuted in 
Protestant lands as Protestants were in the days of Antoine Court. 


a 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


The Movement for a Court of Honor in the German Universities. 
While the number of students’ duels has increased in Germany, particu- 
larly in Berlin, during recent years, there has also been an increasing 
effort on the part of some to check the evil. In recent months an at- 
tempt has been made to secure the establishment of a court of honor in 
the Berlin University, which, it is believed, might gradually abolish the 
duel among its students. Strangely enough, this promising movement 
is opposed by the university authorities. A writer in Die Christliche 
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Welt, from whom we gather these facts, explains them in part on the 
ground that the ruling classes of Germany do not favor the abolition of 
the duel. The principal reasons he assigns, however, are based upon the 
relation of the university authorities to the students. He thinks that 
these authorities fear the effect of such a movement upon the attention 
of the students to study, and more especially the character of the students 
themselves who favor the movement, most of whom are regarded as be- 
longing to the social democratic elements in the university. 





Circulation of Religious Journals in the Fatherland. With com- 
mendable frankness the publishers of Die Christliche Welt have announced 
to their readers the condition of the circulation of that sheet. The 
highest point it ever reached was 4,555, in 1893, which fact is stated as 
though it were something quite remarkable. The price of the paper is 
eight marks (about $2) per year. It consists of twelve pages, two of 
which, or less, are given up to advertisements, most of them being an- 
nouncements of books published by the publisher of the paper. From 
this brief statement it is evident that the reading of religious papers is not 
as common in Germany as in this country; that the cost of production 
must be far less, and that the expectation of profit from their publication 
cannot be so great. 


One Decade of the Evangelical League. This organization, which is 
somewhat similar in spirit to the much misunderstood ‘A, P. A.” of 
our country, has recently held its tenth general convention in Krefeld. 
To those who recall the bitter opposition which Zwingli and the Swiss 
Reformation met at the hands of Luther and the Germans generally it 
will be interesting to note that at the very first session of the conven- 
tion, which was in the form of a regular religious service, a Reformation 
hymn of Zwingli was sung, and it is reported that the whole convention 
was visibly conducted in the spirit of Zwingli. The organization does 
not meet with the universal approval, nor with the general support, 
which it could desire. And now that the first decade of its history is 
past its opponents are asking what it has accomplished. To this its 
adherents reply that the question is, not what they have accomplished, 
but what they might have accomplished if, instead of indifference or 
opposition, they had had the hearty cooperation of three times or five 
times as many as have labored with them. They claim that if they had 
received such cooperation they could have established deaconess homes 
in all predominantly Romanist sections where Protestants reside in small 
numbers, and are in need of Protestant nurses and helpers in time of 
sickness and trouble; that they could have established a daily paper in 
charge of distinctly Protestant managers; and that they could under- 
take or encourage the work of direct evangelization. It certainly is in 
bad taste always for those who do not join in furthering a good cause 


to cast reflections upon what the laborers have done. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


In the estimate of some observers our republican form of government 
is not a faultless system. Among such critics is Professor Goldwin 
Smith, who writes in the North American for March on the question, ‘ Is 
the Constitution Outworn?” Venturing as ‘‘a foreigner” to discuss our 
national institutions, and attributing to ‘‘ Americans generally ” the feel- 
ing that the present is ‘‘an anxious time,” he enumerates in an ominous 
catalogue certein of our political defects. The Bryanism of 1896 he 
terms ‘an insurrection of all the elements of discontent against the Amer- 
ican commonwealth.” Its socialistic feature was ‘‘ directly subversive 
of the principle of self-help and freedom of acquisition on which Amer- 
ican institutions are founded,” and while it ‘‘ polled a formidably large 
vote” in 1896 it is ‘‘ likely todo the same in 1900.” The difficulty of 
amending the Constitution is, next, ‘‘so great as to amount practically to 


, 


an impossibility.” Sosimple a change as the transfer of inauguration day 
from March to April for better weather seemed a few years since impos- 
sible because of the constitutional safeguards and because it would have 
made ‘‘ the difference of a month’s presidency between one party and the 
other.” Again, the founders of the Constitution intended that the Pres- 
ident should be elected ‘‘calmly and without disturbance of the com- 
monwealth by a small delegation of select citizens.” But, in fact, ‘‘ the 
republic is thrown every four years into a struggle for the elective 
monarchy, with the vast patronage annexed to it, which entails nota 
little of the political and moral evil of a civil war. . . . The presidential 
election of 1900 seems likely to bring on a crisis inferior in violence and 
danger only to that of 1861.” Furthermore, Professor Smith cites ‘‘the 
encroachment of Congress, particularly of the Senate, on the authority of 
the change in the Senate from a ‘‘ conservative” toa 


’ 


the President; ’ 
‘*revolutionary ” body; the ‘‘ admission of territories to premature state- 
hood ;” the restrictions upon the development of statesmanship; and ‘‘ the 
want of initiative and control in legislation,” as also in finance, ‘‘ arising 
from the exclusion of the responsible ministers of state from the assembly 
which makes the laws, regulates the expenditure, and imposes the taxes.” 
-arty, moreover, while ‘‘an accident” in England, is now “ the govern- 
ment of the United States.” The change of administration each four 
years is ‘‘ fatal to continuity of policy.” The Supreme Court itself is sus- 
ceptible to political influence. The use of inconvertible paper as legal 
tender is now recognized by the Supreme Court, though, in his time, 
Tom Paine himself ‘‘ actually wished to make any proposal to return to 
it punishable with death.” Our present system of protection was hardly 
foreseen by the fathers, nor would they have sanctioned it. The ques- 
tions of franchise and naturalization are not finally settled. The gov- 
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ernment of dependencies, should annexation occur, ‘‘is a task to which 
democracy has not yet shown itself adapted.” Our weak points, in a 
word, ‘*may in some measure be practically covered, and the edifice may 
be patched so as to stand, though it cannot be thoroughly repaired, Its 
soundness is apparently about to be tried by the stress of no ordinary 
storm.” So much for Old World prophecies! 


Tue leading article in the Bibliotheca Sacra for April discusses ‘‘ Crea- 
tion; or, The Transmutation of Energy.” Its writer is Professor Jacob 
Cooper, D.D. With a full appreciation of the value of present scientific 
investigations he also exalts the scriptural doctrine of the creation. 
‘*Any scheme of theistic cosmology,” he affirms, ‘‘must assume that all 
was potentially in God, and that in creation this potentiality became ac- 
tualized, by some process, in material which is apprehensible by the 
senses. Creative energy went out from him at his command and was 
transformed into a universe of matter and spirit, of intelligence and 
goodness.”’ Professor G. H. Gilbert follows with a paper on ‘‘ The New 
Chronology of Paul's Life.” After challenging the theories of Harnack, 
Holtzmann, and McGiffert, he himself undertakes the perplexing task of 
fixing dates in the apostle’s life. The evidence he finds to be against 
Paul’s martyrdom during Nero’s persecution in the summer of 64, and 
rather in favor of its occurrence in ‘‘ the last three or four years of Nero’s 
reign,” or ‘*the period between 65 or 66 and 68.” Under the title of 
‘‘The Religious Significance of Recent English Verse” the Rev. E. M. 
Chapman writes of the poetry of James Thomson, John Davidson, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Kipling, and others, The three following ar- 
ticles are: ‘‘Modern Lights on the Reformation,” by the Rev. James 
Lindsay, M.A.; ‘‘ Early Religion of the Hindus,” by Professor H. W. 
Magoun, Ph.D.; and “The Problem of the Currency,” by Professor C. 
8S. Walker, Ph.D. The final contributed article, by N. D. Hillis, D.D., 
on ‘*The Pilgrim Fathers and the Message of Puritanism ” 
author’s address given in Chicago on Forefathers’ Day, 1897. For its 


was the 


sterling patriotism and high religious teaching the paper deserves to be 
read by all citizens and legislators. The editorial departments, includ- 
ing ‘* Critical Notes,” ‘‘ Sociological Notes,” and ‘‘ Notes of Recent 


Publications,” are, as usual, ably sustained. 


In the London Quarterly for April are found various importart reviews 
of recent books. They include: 1. ‘‘ Our Lord’s Knowledge as Man;’ 
2. ‘*Bryce’s Impressions of South Africa;” 3. ‘‘The Making of a Great 
Preacher,” the subject being Spurgeon; ‘‘Civil and Religious Liberty 
in the United States, 1600-1800;" ‘‘The Klondike;” ‘‘ Joseph Arch;” 
‘*France as it Is To-day; 
West Indies;” “ An Eyewitness on Korea.’ 


’ 


” “A University Church;” ‘The Crisis in the 
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Tue New World for March opens with an article by C. F. Dole on 
‘*Truth and How We Know It.” By its ‘‘essential nature,” he con- 
cludes, truth ‘‘must make a moral as well as intellectual demand upon 
men. What if a man’s life is out of the harmony, at variance with itself 
and with others, egotistic and selfish? The eye cannot well see which 
is out of the focus. So with the mind of the man whose life is out of 
line with the thought of the divine universe. Thus, for him who wishes 
to have the sight of truth, the law is not merely to see, it is also to be 
righteous, it is also to love.” P. E, More follows with a paper on ‘‘ Two 
Famous Maxims of Greece "—these sayings being, ‘‘ Know thyself,” and 
‘*Nothing too much.” As the result of three months’ observation in the 


’ 


East, J. T. Sunderland writes on ‘‘ Christian Missions in India.” Among 
the important hindrances to the success of the Gospel in that land he 
enumerates ‘‘the number of Christian sects and denominations,” the 
‘character of the doctrines preached ’—as, for instance, the ‘‘ scheme 
of vicarious atonement” taught both by Catholic and Protestant—and 
the personal lives of Europeans in India who stand ‘‘ as the representa- 
tives of Christianity.” Under the title of “A Satyr Aspires,” H. C. 
Greene analyzes some of the poetry of Walt Whitman and discovers his 
excellencies. F.C. Conybeare, of Oxford, next considers ‘‘ The Place of 
Prophecy in Christianity;” W. A. Scott notices ‘‘ Henry George and 
his Economic System; and Frank Sewall discusses ‘‘ Philosophy as 
Affected by Nationality.” As a member of the body he describes G. 
Bonet-Maury writes on ‘‘The Protestant Faculty of Theology of the 
Paris University,” and outlines their organization and work. In the 
final article, on ‘‘ Esther as Babylonian Goddess,” C. H. Toy regards the 
objections to the historicity of the Book of Esther as ‘‘ at present insu- 
perable. . . . It is possible that future investigations and discoveries 
may throw light on points now obscure, and, till additional information 
is forthcoming, we may reserve opinion on the origin of the story.” 


In the Presbyterian Quarterly for April the reader finds: 1. ‘‘ The New 
Pneumatology,” by R. A. Webb, D.D.; 2. ‘‘ The Ancient Hebrew Polity,” 
by B. M. Palmer, D.D.; 3. ‘‘The Diatessaron of Tatian, and Its Evi- 
dential Value,” by P. P. Flournoy, D.D.; 4. ‘‘The Comings of Our 
Lord,” by W. A. Alexander, D.D.; 5. “The Religious Element in Edu- 
cation—Parochial Schools,” by R. P. Kerr, D.D.; 6. ‘‘Two Famous 
Christmas Days—496 and 800,” by E. D. Warfield, LL.D.; 7. ‘‘ Was Homer 
a Poetic Myth ?” by E. L. Patton, LL.D. 


Tue American Journal of Archeology, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1897, opens with the 
Eighteenth Annual Report of the Council of the Archxological Institute 
of America. The reports of the American schools at Athens and Rome 
follow. Much other matter of a miscellaneous nature contributes to the 


excellence of this voluminous archeologica! publication. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


God: Nature and Attributes. By RANDOLPH 8. FOSTER, D.D., LL.D., a Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 8vo, pp. 280. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: 
Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, $3. 


This is the fifth volume of that monumental product, Studies in The- 
ology, in which the long, pure, studious life of a gifted and honored 
bishop culminates. In the second volume of the series the certainty of 
the existence of an eternal personal Cause as ground and source of the 
universe was convincingly shown. In this fifth volume the discussion 
concerning God proceeds to his nature and attributes; nature and reve- 
lation are drawn upon for the materials of the argument; and it isshown 
that nature and revelation lead to one and the same conclusion. ‘‘In 
revelation creatorship is ascribed to God. The universe furnishes in 
itself proof that it was created. Revelation declares what kind of a 
being God is, and points out certain attributes which inhere in his na- 
ture and are of his essence. The universe declares to reason that the 
Being who created it must, in nature and attributes, be identical with 
the Being thus posited in revelation.” The present volume is so related 
to the one on Cosmic Theism that neither is complete without the other; 
but, for the benefit of anyone who may not possess the other, Bishop 
Foster recapitulates here, in thirty pages of prefatory statement, the 
most essential points of his previous argument, dealing especially with 
the difference between matter and spirit, between subject and attribute, 
and with creatorship. It is shown that theology is a true science, al- 
though physical science and religion have distinctive provinces. Although 
God is not an object of immediate cognition, and does not appear at all 
as an object of perception, yet the reason discovers him as existing as 
the necessary ground of phenomena of persons and things, and from 
these phenomena, through which he is manifested, his attributes be- 
come known, the conclusions of the reason concerning him being all in 
harmony with the added light given in revelation. The universe came 
into being by a specific divine volition and act. God created its sub- 
stance out of nothing; and the subsequent arranging and building of the 
universe into an orderly cosmos is equally due to the immediate pres- 


ence, power, and wisdom of God. He originates the so-called natural 
forces, directs their action, and determines their effects. They do not 
evolve collocations and organisms, either fortuitously or intelligently, of 
their own motion without him, but they do precisely what he makes them 
do, and are powerless for any other results. ‘‘ The cosmos is his product 
in all stages of its development as really as it would be were each effect 
the result of his immediate agency without the atom.” The account of 


creation set forth in the Scriptures recognizes that the formation of the 
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universe was a secondary or mediate process of the creative scheme. 
Just how far and how completely the universe was formed at once by 
divine fiat does not appear. The nebular hypothesis is not contradictory 
of Scripture. ‘For aught that appears, God having primarily created 
the atoms and stored them with atoms to that end, the worlds were built 
through their instrumentality in infinite ages; but, whether so or not, he 
was the great builder. The popular theory that the work was immedi- 
ately completed, the inorganic and organic alike, the text of Scripture 
does not require, and science discredits it. That there have been other 
specific and immediate creations than the substances of matter and with- 
out the instrumental agency of forces working in matter, is not only 
clearly taught in the Bible, but is rationally certain. For example, 
whatever life is, it is an immediate product of divine agency in its be- 
ginnings. This is the dictum of science through its most accredited 
representatives. Life is not a spontaneous production of mere matter. 
It made its appearance ages after the creation of material substance. 
Immediate divine agency was necessary to its production, Later still, 
the entity of human spirits required a direct and separate creation; and 
that was necessary whichever theory of the origin of souls, creationism, 
or traducianism be adopted.” The God who created the universe abides 
with and is immanent in it; we are not to suppose that the orderly cosmos 
as now established runs itself or that God is disconnected from its affairs; 
on the contrary, he remains as the direct cause of each individual life and 
is actively present in the smallest events of every moment. Through 
fourteen chapters Bishop Foster's lofty and cogent reasoning unfolds and 
demonstrates God’s nature, his spirituality, unity, eternity, absoluteness, 
and unconditionedness, personality, freedom, and ethicalness; and his 
attributes of omnipresence, omnipotence, omniscience, goodness, justice, 
and truth. The chapter on the ‘‘ Goodness of God” recalls to us the tender 
and happy sermon which we heard from Bishop Foster's lips in a recent 
season at Martha’s Vineyard, on the reasonableness, obligatoriness, and 
blessedness of gratitude, the loving soul’s great privilege of praising 
God. ‘‘Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits,” was 
the keynote of that uplifted, melting, and encouraging hour; and in this 
volume the spirit which overflowed in that discourse marshals and ma- 
neuvers with masterful intellect the strong, unanswerable argument 
which, sweeping all difficulties and doubts before it, proves the good- 
ness of God. At the summit of his life our bishop testifies like 
Browning, ‘I, who saw Power, see Love now perfect too.” Of 
suffering and pain and death he writes: ‘‘ Happiness was the object, 
pain is the incident. The provision for happiness is at itsmaximum, the 
liability to pain at its minimum, Death is not less benignant than life. 
The same love that devised the former appointed the latter. It is impos- 
sible to find a single arrangement in the whole realm of life which does 
not have for its primary end the good of the organism in which it is 
found.” Bishop Foster cannot agree with those who hold that God is 
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ignorant of the acts of free beings before they have committed them. He 

says: ‘‘ The ablest defense of that view which we have seen is made by 

Dr. L. D. McCabe in his two learned and masterly treatises, The Fore- 

knowledge of God and Divine Nescience. Much as we admire their ability 

we have to confess ourselves not convinced, and still remain of 
the opposite opinion.” He adds that Dr. McCabe’s argument puts its 
author in line with the system of Calvinian necessitationism. On the 
closing pages of Bishop Foster’s book are these words: ‘‘ The sum of our 
conclusions shows that there is perfect harmony between the teachings of 
the Bible and the deepest reaches of human reason. The God set forth 
in the former is the God demanded by the latter. There is no break in 
the harmony—neither defect nor excess nor contradiction. Reason has 
nothing to allege which reveiation has omitted, and will permit nothing 
to be removed which revelation has affirmed. Neither science nor phi- 
losophy brings forward any facts or principles which call for a modifica- 
tion of the divine statement. The wonderful fact is that after all the 
improvements in knowledge, and growth of the power of expression, we 
still are compelled to go to the ancient Scriptures forthe truest and 
richest delineation of the divine character. Neither reason nor fancy can 
improve the picture by addition or subtraction. What poet or sage 
has ever surpassed or equaled the sublime predictions of Moses, David, 

Isaiah, and others of the ancient prophets, not to mention the more sim- 

ple teachings of Him in whom all the matchless attributes were incar- 

nated ? Astronomy has brought treasures of knowledge from the stars; 
geology has quarried into the bowels of the earth; metaphysics has 
searched the deepest secrets of the mind itself. Has any light come 
from any quarter which has corrected any teaching of the holy books ? 

We challenge the learning of the world to furnish the proof. There it 

stands and must forever stand, as impregnable as the geometric axioms, 

unchangeable and unmodifiable.” 

The Truth of the Incarnation in Certain Practical Relations. By Rev. ALBERT J. 
LYMAN, D.D. Pamphlet, pp. 18. Hartford, Conn.: Congregational Theological Semi- 
nary Press. 

This is the annual address before the Alumni, delivered June 1, 1897, 
and reprinted from the Seminary Record. It has the intellectual dis- 
crimination and analytic power, the fine spiritual insight, the ethical 
fervor, the electric force, the lucid splendor of diction, and the vital 
continuity which characterize the public utterances of Dr. Lyman, 
whose rare popularity as preacher and lecturer in colleges and theological 
schools is not mysterious. The central idea of this address is that the 
genius of the Incarnation is reproduced in various forms in the subse- 
quent life of Christian men and Christian Churches, and such reproduc- 
tion is affirmed to exist in the field of CuristraAnN Doctrine, the field of 
CHRISTIAN PREACHING, and the field of Curistran CrvrcH ORGANIZA- 
TION. Christ is held to be in some sense reincarnate in the great creeds 
of Christendom, in the ecumenical creed, or the true doctrinal consensus 
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at any time among the real disciples of Christ. The main fabric of 
Christian doctrine is in some degree the intellectual mold into which 
Christ’s spirit flows; the great Incarnation is intellectually reincarnate 
in the mental apprehensions of the Church. The doctrine of inspiration 
involves this as its sequel, and you cannot construct a Christian psychol- 
ogy which will admit a dynamic rather than a mechanical inspiration 
and not also admit something of this truth as its continued corollary. 
‘At this point,” says the author, ‘‘I hear your Protestant battle-axes 
rattle. If I escape being cut down before I have a chance tg explain 
I shall be fortunate. The theological way, you know, is to efase your 
antagonist first and let him explain afterward! Are you’ flinging us 
back, you will cry, upon the vanished dream of the authority of the con- 
sensus, the infallibility of dogma? Well, no. Cervantes’s genial satire 
applies, no doubt, to theologians: ‘Every man is as God made 
him, and sometimes a great deal worse.’ But I dare to assert 
that the authority of the great doctrinal consensus, as articulating 
something of the very spirit of Christ, is one permanent pole in 
the intellectual battery of Christendom, and we are in danger of 
forgetting it. The other pole is the right and authority of private judg- 
ment, which we are in no danger of forgetting. But this rests upon the 
same basis and thunders with the same warrant as that which lies back 
of the authority of the consensus, namely, the truth that Christ is in the 
soul of the believer. The point is that neither pole of the battery plays 
true without the other pole. Is not this the very secret of a sane and 
spiritual Protestantism, a sane and symmetrical manhood even, that it 
shall blend and balance what perhaps seems at first intellectually incon- 
sistent? Law and liberty, faith and reason, society and the individual; 
and it is rational to blend them, for the evidence that each contains a 
truth is greater than the evidence that the apparent discrepancy between 
the two is real. It is rational then to hold to both, or something of 
both, at the same time, though with wide-extended arms, and find in 
the living man, which is the link between them, the synthesis which 
eludes our speculative vision. Instead of this our young students are 
apt to oscillate for a time between the Dan of criticism and the Beer- 
sheba of orthodoxy, and finally camp at Dan! At present the emphasis 
seems to be thrown upon the critical, the individual pole of the battery. 
It is time then to emphasize the other pole—the authority of the con- 
sensus. And this other is not merely a theologian’s dream. Real theo- 
logians don’t dream. The philosophy of evolution itself, in its very 
latest verdict, reaffirms, if I mistake not, an authority in the past, and 
with this also agrees that profounder philosophy of man which from 
Plato to Hegel has’maintained that truth is in some sense in the mind, 
not simply observed by it. Even these ‘quicksilver mines of meta- 
physics,’ as Doctor Shedd used to call them, with the curious grace that 
sometimes came to his iron pen, reveal some solid stepping stones for faith. 
But my Puritan friend—and the friendship of a Puritan is worth keeping 
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—sternly reminds me that this doctrine of Christ speaking ‘ex cathedra’ 
through the Church, even the whole Church, in the creeds, curves by an 
inexorable logic along a path which, passing the Anglican halfway 
house, leads on toward the Vatican. I admit it if this doctrine be held 
alone. But so, also, the doctrine of Christ in the individual believer and 
the right of private judgment, if held alone, curves by a logic equally 
inexorable either toward rationalism or toward the fantasies of esoteric 
dreams. Why not employ the full binocular of the soul of the Christian 
history—the double truth, scriptural and resplendent—that Christ is both 
in the individual mind and in the mind of the Church universal? Both 
poles are necessary to compass the orb of Christian truth. There is a 
certain comfort in adding Princeton and Andover together and dividing 
by two. . . . The Church is not inerrant. The Church has sometimes 
wandered far away; whole populations may apostatize. Creeds are neither 
inerrant nor complete. Christ’s Incarnation in them is not complete. 
They must be tested by time, by their fruits in the correspondence evi- 
dent through long periods between them and the common Christian life. 
But, after all proper limitation and abatement, the fact remains, and it 
seems to me blessed, that Christ’s Incarnation was, and is to a certain 
degree, reincarnate in the intellectual apprehensions of his true followers. 
There is no more mysticism in this view than there is in St. Paul, and 
there is not enough in him to hurt anybody. The great Nicene Creed 
only defines the elements that enter intoamystery. How they are blended 
in the divine depths of that mystery the creed does not attempt to ex- 
plain. The subtle Greek intelligence did not intend and did not dare to 
inventory the contents of that mystery. We must not import our New 
England idiom to Nicea. In our anthropomorphic Western translations, 
half Latin, half Saxon, the impression of this delicate Greek reserve, as 
to the content of the Incarnation, is lost. No Greek supposed that the 
creed explained Christ. But so far as it does go the creed is more than 
an extraneous intellectual observation upon Christ; more than an acute 
speculation concerning Christ; more, even, than a careful exegesis of New 
Testament Christology. It is the precipitate of an intuition of Christ 
which reproduces in a certain degree the Christ upon whom it gazes. 
Now, if these things are true, then it would seem to follow that the 
genius of Christian doctrine is not the genius of thought merely, but the 
genius of the Incarnation as well, and the attainment of true insight into 
doctrine is not a mere speculative tour de force, but it is to be sought also 
through personal intimacy with Christ, through a pure and gentle life, 
through the cultivation of the heart. And does it not also follow that 
we must honor the old creeds more? Does not our loyalty to Christ in- 
volve something of loyalty also to other people’s loyalty to the same 
Christ, and to their statements of that loyalty? We are to be loyal to 
this great loyalty of the dead and to that in the dead which lives forever. 
We listen to what I once heard that great orator, Doctor Chapin, call 
‘The roll of drums from the Valley of the Shadow of Death.’ Here is 
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the intellectual continuity and consistency of Christian history. A great 
creed is not unlike a great cathedral, only far more permanently vital. 
Yet, every cathedral is for use and reverence, not for forgetfulness and 
scorn. In some transfiguring hour of your life you have perhaps found 
yourself in York Minster, or under the great nave at Chartres, or beneath 
the spires of Cologne, at vespers, it may be, an hour before sunset, when 
‘the lights like glories fall.’ Of course, you were not there to fling 
cheap cavil upon the old centuries that built the pile. On the contrary, 
you were one with the old ages. The shafts of the hoary columns, the 
vast arch of the nave, the blaze yonder of the great rose window, and, 
high in the misty dome, that ray of light as from the quiver of the cheru- 
bim; these were not symbols and synonyms of medieval superstition. 
No, no. Life beat here, you say, life built these walls, the life of faith 
and love, the vision of realms ineffable; these reared this pile and are 
eloquent through it forever. But so, and far more so, of the great creed, 
Love built it. Faith builtit. Christ isin it. I love it. It shall not 
enslave me, for the same Christ may speak to me also, but neither will I 
be disloyal to it. Back of the verbiage, the ‘time vesture,’ as Goethe 
called it, is a soul of immortal verity. I must assert, not merely historic 
venerableness, not merely antique beauty, but also a certain perennial 
truth and continuing authority in the common doctrine of the Church 
universal, I cling to this more sinewy, and, as it seems to me, more spir- 
itual, estimate of the great wrestling past, in which also Christ dwelt, as 
truly as he dwells with us to-day. This is no bigotry. It is simply the 
Pauline logic of a redoubled and reverberating Incarnation applied in the 
intellectual field. Is doctrinal truth then complete? Is doctrinal defini- 
tion final? That does not follow. Subordinate externals become ob- 
solete. Archaisms vanish. Time winnows the chaff away with the 
ceaseless beating of his wings. The avalanches slide off the Alpine sum- 
mits, while the Granite of God abides. And this abides—that the. voice 
of Christ is forever vocal in the irenic creeds, and a genuine new growth 
in credal statement will supplement, not supplant, what issued from the 
old Nicean and Chalcedonian stem.” In like manner Dr. Lyman goes 
on to show that Christian preaching is at the core of it a reincarnation of 
the spirit of Christ in the personality of the preacher and in the forms of 
the speaker's art; and also that the genius of the Incarnation vitally reap- 
pears again in corporate Church organization and enterprise. 





PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Evolution or Creation. By LUTHER TRACY TOWNSEND, D.D., author of Credo, Fate of 
Republics, The Arena and the Throne, Bible Theology and Modern Thought, Mosaic 
Record and Modern Science, and The Bible in the Nineteenth Century. 12mo, 
pp. 318. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.25. 
This is ‘‘a critical review of the scientific and scriptural theories of 

creation and certain related subjects.” It is ‘‘ written for Christian 
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people who are perplexed with certain conclusions reached by many cele- 
brated scientists, by not a few distinguished philosophers, and by some 
theologians.” The author’s effort, in all his writings on these subjects, 
has been first to ‘‘ ascertain what the Bible teaches, and then as far as 
possible to harmonize all discoveries and facts with those teachings, hav- 
ing meanwhile the most implicit confidence in the absolute correctness 
of all Bible revelations when rightly interpreted.” As to evolution, 
which is as yet an unproved hypothesis because of many missing links, 
he says truly that, if all those links were discovered, they would only 
prove a divine creative forecast in the universe and not by any necessity 
a naturalistic evolution. Wherefore, no man need disturb himself about 
evolution, since, even if its proof were made complete, it need not, when 
rightly understood, impair any of the foundations of Christian faith. 
This Dr. McCosh and other eminent Christian thinkers long ago pointed 
out. Professor James Dwight Dana, who is in the front rank of philosophic 
naturalists, pays this tribute to the Christian faith: ‘I find nothing in my 
view of evolution to impair or disturb my religious faith; that is, my 
faith in Christ as the source of all hope for time and for eternity. 

The wave of scientific skepticism is already on the decline, and it is be- 
ginning to be seen, more clearly than ever, that science can have nothing 
to say agaicst moral or spiritual questions, and that it fulfills its highest 
purpose in manifesting more and more the glory of God.” Concerning 
destructive biblical criticism the author writes: ‘‘It sought to eliminate 
from the Christian religion everything supernatural; but, quite contrary 
to the expectations of those who originated the movement near the end 
of the eighteenth century, it has resulted in placing Christianity on a 
firmer basis than ever before occupied.” Constructive criticism, thor- 
oughly Christian and evangelical, has seized the weapons with which 
the enemies of supernaturalism were seeking to destroy the credibility 
and authority of the Bible, and has turned those very weapons against 
those who invented them in a manner adequately defensive of the Bible 
and destructive only of the ingenious hostile critics, who now find 
themselves ‘‘hoist with their own petard.”” The author is sure that 
‘* Supernaturalism as represented by the Christian religion was never more 
potent than at this very hour. . . . The period of destructive criticism 
in all its phases is passing, and a restoration of primitive orthodoxy, on 
a more decided intellectual plane than ever before, has already begun.” 
He adopts a recent prophecy in the London Quarterly Review: ‘The 
twentieth century will find the structure of the Christian faith more 
firmly founded, more widely extended, more abundantly enriched and 
strengthened than ever before in the history of Christendom;” and he 
predicts that the next quarter of a century will call forth from the 
ablest minds in the civilized world—from those engaged in secular and 
scientific pursuits, as well as from those occupied in distinctively reli- 
gious affairs—a great and triumphant body of literature in exposition 


and illustration of the sublime truths of the Christian religion. Dr. 
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Townsend is a man who, with the facts of science before him and the 
recent methods of Bible study familiar to him, still defends the literal- 
ism of the Bible account of creation, and is a thoroughgoing literalist 
also in reference to many other things in the Scriptures which much 
of modern scholarship does not interpret literally. However anybody 
may differ from the author’s views in any particular, no one can fairly 
deny that he writes as one who knows, and has intelligently weighed, 
all that the latest research and scholarship have to say, pro and con, 
upon the matters he discusses. His volume must command respect by 
its knowledge and its ability; and it traverses a wide range of subject. 
He discusses the various views of the Bible account of creation, the 
dogmatism of naturalism, naturalistic theories of the origin of life, 
spontaneous generation, bathybius and its kindred, and bioplasm; the 
history of the hypothesis of evolution, human fossils, monkeys and 
men, human degeneracy; the scientific account of the beginning of 
things, classification of geologic periods, Mosaic days, the law of 
types; the ice age, the diversity of opinion as to the human period; 
geological and archeological research as to man’s first appearance 
on the earth; primitive men and race unity, the rough stone age of 
geology as identical with the antediluvian age of the Bible; the Trinity 
from the philosophical, scientific, and biblical points of view; the Logos 
in history; Christ as the Creator of material forms, and of life, and of 
man, and of woman; and the solitariness and majesty of man. The 
chapter on ‘‘ Enterprise in Apes and Missing Links,” where the author, 
with entire gravity and seriousness, presents the theory of ‘‘monkey 
evolution” in plain language, stripped of scholastic and scientific phrase- 
ology, is immensely and legitimately funny. In the chapter on ‘‘ The 
Ice Age and the Mosaic Week,” he quotes Professor Asa Gray, ‘‘ the 
most profoundly philosophic mind among American naturalists,” as say- 
ing that ‘‘the general classification of the world’s flora found in the 
Bible is scientifically correct.” In the chapter on ‘‘ The Trinity and the 
Logos” he shows that the doctrine of a trinity is found outside the Bible 
as well as in it. He calls the following from Professor Huxley a trinita- 
rian formula: ‘‘ Unity of power, unity of form, and unity of substantial 
composition make up the one physical universe;” he refers to Professor 
Benjamin Pierce’s scientific lecture on ‘‘ The Combining of Law, Force, 
and Intention in the Universe” as a trinitarian argument; he notes that 
Professor Lester F. Ward, Paleobotanist of the United States Survey, 
enumerates as essentials and constants of the universe, first, form; sec- 
ond, forces; and third, law of evolution; and then the author says that 
the thought which these three scientists have in mind is a ‘‘confession 
that the doctrine of a trinity is written on the face of the universe as 
really as Sir Isaac Newton and Dr. Draper found it enfolded in the sun- 
beam.” After more quotation and discussion he concludes thus: ‘‘ We 
insist thatin the universe there is law, which Fichte declares is God; 
there is power, which Carlyle declares is God; there is material man- 
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ifestation, which Professor Bain declares is God; and these three, as Pro- 
fessors Huxley and Pierce and Lester F. Ward assure us, constitute the 
one physical universe, all of which can mean nothing less than this: that 
the First Cause has builded into the material universe the doctrine of the 
Trinity as clearly and emphatically as it is revealed in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. These sayings of Fichte, Carlyle, Bain, Huxley, Pierce, and 
Ward are a suggestive commentary on the remarkable announcement of 
the apostle, ‘The invisible things of him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and Godhead.’’’ Dr. Townsend closes his book in the 
same confidence with which he began: ‘*Science and philosophy, when 
they have done their most thorough work, are found to teach nothing 
that is at variance with the revelations of the Bible, if those revelations 
have received careful and wise interpretation.” Wherefore, let not even 
Mr. Much-Afraid be fearful of science or philosophy. They cannot harm 
the Truth, though they may help or compel to a better knowledge of the 
Truth. 

Studies in Letters and Life. By GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. 16mo, pp. 2%. New 

York and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

These essays are reprinted from The Nation and The Atlantic Monthly, 
The subjects are Landor, Crabbe, The Promise of Keats, Aubrey de 
Vere on Poetry, The Pergamon Marbles, A Greek Trait Noticed by Dr. 
Waldstein, Mr. Pater on Ideal stheticism, Italian Renaissance Litera- 
ture, Shelley’s Career and Acquaintances and Italian Letters, Some 
Actors’ Criticisms of Othello and Iago and Shylock, Sir George Beau- 
mont, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Bunyan, Cowper, Channing, Darwin's 
Life, Byron’s Centenary, Browning’s Death. It hardly need be said 
that the volume is full of discriminating criticism, clear character- 
ization, and charming interpretation. Writing of Landor’s prose, the 
author says: ‘‘It is not, by present canons, perfect prose. It is not self- 
possessed, subdued, and graceful conversation, modulated, making its 
points without aggressive insistence, yet with certainty, keeping inter- 
est alive by a brilliant but natural turn and by the brief and luminous 
flash of truth through a perfect phrase. His prose is rather the mono- 
logue of a seer. In reading his works one feels somewhat as if sitting 
at the feet of Coleridge. Landor has the presence that abashes com- 
panions. His manner of speech is more dignified, more ceremonial, his 
enunciation is more resonant, his accent more exquisite, than belong to 
the man of the world. The style is a sort of modern Miltonic; it has 
the suggestion of the pulpit divine in Hooker, the touch of formal arti- 
ficiality that characterizes the first good English prose. Landor goes 
far afield for his vocables; his page is a trifle too polysyllabic, has too 
much of the surface glitter of Latinity. But in the age that produced 
the styles of De Quincey, Ruskin, and Carlyle, it would be mere folly 
to find fault because Landor did not write, we will not say after the 
French fashion, but after the fashion of Swift, at his highest and on his 
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level, the unrivaled master of simple English prose. Landor, at his 
best, is not so picturesque as De Quincey, nor so eloquent as Ruskin, nor 
so intense as Carlyle; but he has more serenity, more self-possession, 
more artistic charm, a wider compass, a more equal harmony, than any 
of these.” In the essay on Crabbe, after speaking of Crabbe’s descrip- 
tions of village life and the condition of the English poor in his genera- 
tion, the question is asked, ‘‘ Where else would one turn for an ade- 
quate description of that life, or gain so direct an insight into the social 
sources and conditions of the Methodist revival, or into the motives 
and convictions of reformers like Mary Wollstonecraft?” And again: 
‘*Crabbe’s pictures of the sects (from the pen of a respectable clergy- 
man of the Established Church, it is true) recall the beginnings of Meth- 
odism with a vividness only to be equaled by the books and pamphlets 
of the early converts’ own writing. . . . Too much is not to be expected 
from Crabbe. He was only a simple clergyman, half-educated, with no 
burning ideals, no reveries, no passionate dreams; his mind did not rise 
out of the capabilities and virtues of respectability. His life was as 
little poetical, in Wordsworth’s sense, as his poetry. Yet his gift was 
not an empty one. Moore, Scott, and Byron were story-tellers who 
were poetical in Wordsworth’s sense; but is Crabbe’s true description 
of humble life less valuable than Scott’s romantic tradition, or Moore’s 
melting, sensuous oriental dream, or Byron’s sentimental, falsely heroic 
adventure?” In illustration of Keats’s self-indulgent delight in sensuous 
luxury the following, written by the poet to his brother George, is given: 
‘This morning I am in a sort of temper, indolent, and supremely careless ; 
I long after a stanza or two of Thomson’s ‘Castle of Indolence;’ my pas- 
sions are allasleep, from my having slumbered till near eleven, and weak- 
ened the animal fiber all over me to a delightful sensation about three 
degrees this side of faintness. If I had teeth of pearl and breath of lilies 
I should call it languor; but as I am I must call it laziness. In this state 
of effeminacy, the fibers of the brain are relaxed in common with the rest 
of the body, and to such a happy degree that pleasure has no show of 
enticement, and pain no unbearable frown; neither poetry, nor ambition, 
nor love has any alertness of countenance; as they pass by me they seem 
rather like three figures on a Greek vase, two men and a woman, whom 
no one but myself could distinguish in their disguisement.” But Keats 
shows a different temper in paragraphs like these: ‘‘ Difficulties nerve 
the spirit of a man;” ‘In the midst of the world I live like a hermit. 
I have forgot how to lay plans for the enjoyment of any pleasure. I 
feel I can bear anything—any misery, even imprisonment—so long as I 
have neither child nor wife;” ‘Scenery is fine, but human nature is 
finer; the sward is richer for the tread of a real nervous English foot; 
the eagle’s nest is finer for the mountaineer having looked into it;” 
‘‘ The worst of men are those whose self-interests are their passions; the 
next worst, those whose passions are their self-interests.” Keats said in 
his most solemn words, ‘‘I have loved the principle of beauty in all 
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things.” And the author writes, ‘‘ Dying, he said that proudly, as one 


who had kept the faith that was given him.” In his wisest days Keats 
wrote: ‘‘I find I can have no enjoyment in the world but continual 
drinking of knowledge. I find there is no worthy pursuit but the idea 
of doing some good to the world. There is but one way forme. The 
road lies through application, study, and thought. I will pursue it.” 
But Roman daisies were getting ready to bloom on his premature grave. 
This is written of Shelley in his last years: ‘‘ If the earthly paradise that 
was the faith of his youth was now fading away, he was lifting his 
eyes to the city in the heavens, and had acknowledged the vanity of 
seeking the ideal he knew, except in the eternal; he had worked out his 
salvation.”” These are good words for Wordsworth to write near the 
end of life: ‘‘ What manifold reason, my dear George, have you and I 
had to be thankful to Providence! Theologians may puzzle their heads 
about dogmas as they will; the religion of gratitude cannot mislead us. 
Of that are we sure; and gratitude is the handmaid to hope, and hope 
the harbinger of faith. I look abroad upon nature, I think of the 
best part of our species, I lean upon my friends, and I meditate upon 
the Scriptures, especially the gospel of St. John; and my creed rises up 
of itself, with the ease of an exhalation, yet a fabric of adamant. God 
bless you, my ever dear friend!” Concerning the foremost of modern 
naturalists is this: ‘‘ Great as Darwin was as a thinker, and visionary as 
he remains as a man, those elements in which he was deficient are the 
noblest part of our nature.”” Browning ‘‘ belongs with Jonson, with 
Dryden, with the heirs of the masculine intellect, the men of power not 
unvisited by grace, but in whom mind is predominant.”” The substance 
of Browning’s creed was, ‘‘ Believe in God and act like a man.” 

The Best of Browning. By Rev. JAMES MUDGE, D.D. 12mo, pp. 252. New York: Eaton 

& Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

Dr. Mudge dedicates his work to Bishop Vincent, ‘‘ to whose sugges- 
tion this book owes its origin.” The author says: ‘It has been prepared 
for those who are not only moved by ‘concord of sweet sounds,’ but are 
also deeply interested in the most serious side of life. It is an attempt 
—the first, so far as can be ascertained—to thoroughly introduce Robert 
Browning to the religious portion of the reading public. He has been 
correctly called ‘the great Christian poet of the age,’ and yet only a 
small proportion of even intelligent Christians are at all acquainted with 
his striking contributions to such topics as God, the soul, and the future 
life. Hitherto there has been no book which put before the ministry 
and laity of the Churches in convenient form that which is really dest in 
Browning—his deliverances on the highest themes that can occupy the 
mind of men... . These constitute the main part of the weighty and 
inspiring message which he was charged to deliver to his generation. 

We have aimed to furnish the most complete collection possible 
within moderate compass of all in Browning’s poetry that a devout mind 


could take most pleasure in perusing. We have endeavored to include 
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his most vivid delineations of character, his most beautiful descriptions 
of natural scenery, and such passages as are most important from a lit- 
erary point of view, but the moral and religious elements decidedly pre- 
dominate.’ After the Introduction by the editor of the Methodist Review 
comes an explanatory chapter, ending with a list of some of the very 
best helps for the complete study of Browning; then twenty-three pages 
of most interesting biography, including, of course, something about 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning; then a most helpful chapter on ‘‘ How to 
Read Browning,” and another still better on ‘‘ The Benefits of Browning 
Study;” then ten pages of brief felicities and fancies taken from 
Browning’s works; then nearly twenty pages of extracts containing 
moral and religious thought; then a dozen pages of gems of description 
of nature, of character, and of other things. The last one hundred and 
forty pages contain complete poems, selected as most suitable for the 
purpose of the book and likely to be most interesting to those who may 
become its readers, beginning with Pippa’s Songs and ending with 
‘‘Easter Day.” To a large proportion of these poems copious notes are 
appended, serving greatly to explain, interpret, and illuminate, so that 
all readers may the more easily comprehend. The book is intended 
chiefly for beginners in the study of Browning, and we hope it may in- 
troduce many to the intellectual Klondike which lies in his writings. 
To those who after reading Dr. Mudge’s book wish to read some of 
Browning’s short poems of a different kind and dealing with different 
subjects, we suggest the following: ‘‘ Hervé Riel;” ‘‘The Flight of 
the Duchess;” the ‘‘ Cavalier Tunes;” ‘‘ Marching Along;” ‘‘Give a 
Rouse;” ‘‘ Boot and Saddle;” ‘‘ Evelyn Hope;” ‘‘ Count Gismond; ” 
‘‘The Statue and the Bust;” ‘‘One Word More;” ‘‘Mr. Sludge, the 
Medium;” ‘‘ Bishop Blougram’s Apology;” ‘‘Echetlos;” ‘‘Clive;” 
‘La Saisiaz.” These may lead on and up to the study of Browning’s 
longer poems, and whoever stops short of reading ‘‘ The Ring and the 
Book,” which is about as long as the New Testament, will miss the 
greatest of all poems since Shakespeare’s masterpieces. With intense 
earnestness we urge every minister who is not familiar with Browning's 
works to study Dr. Mudge’s book, confident that it will introduce him 
to some of the greatest intellectual and spiritual experiences of his life. 
Let every man who thinks it worth while to read the sermons of the 
greatest preachers, and who desires inspiration for his own preaching, 
study Browning, who is the mightiest unprofessional Christian preacher 
of the nineteenth century. With equal earnestness we commend this 
book to all thoughtful men and women, whatever their occupation or 
position, who care for the best literature or who feel any interest in the 
soul’s life and problem, in the highest needs of the human heart, and in 
the fate and fortunes of mankind here and hereafter. We hold up Dr. 
Mudge’s book, The Best of Browning, and say to publishers and preach- 
ers, ‘‘ Broadcast it o’er the land!” Especially should it go into the 
hands of the best young people in our Epworth Leagues. 
33—F¥IFTH SERIES, VOL, XIV. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
History of the Christian Church. By JOHN FLETCHER HURST. Volume I. 8vo, pp. 949. 

New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, $5. 

For many years the announcement that Bishop Hurst would write a 
two-volume history of the Church has kept those who knew his ability as 
an historian alert for the fulfillment of the promise. That this first vol- 
ume will increase the author’s high reputation as a writer of history is 
evident. It begins with Pentecost and extends to the eve of the Refor- 
mation, and never once does the stately procession halt nor the interest 
tire. If anyone doubt the value of Church history he need but read 
this book to be forever persuaded that when properly presented it is not 
only more interesting than fiction, but that the mastery of it is in itself a 
liberal education. Bishop Hurst has a strong chapter on this subject; 
but better than his chapter, as a persuasive, is the book itself. Church 
history is a part of general history. The recognition of this fact, not 
alone theoretically, but also practically, makes Hurst’s volume readable 
even to those who care nothing for the Church. This masterly presenta- 
tion of the situation in the Greco-Roman world at the time of the in- 
troduction of Christianity, and his clear account of the Jewish parties in 
Palestine and in the Dispersion, as well as of the Samaritans, lend life and 
color to the whole story of the planting and training of the early Church, 
and cannot fail to be of interest to the general as also to the theological 
student. The work is outlined clearly, and the topics follow each other 
in well-ordered succession. Rich indeed is the table spread for the lover 
of history. Besides the treatment of themes which belong both to gen- 
eral and Church history we have a full revelation of the progress of 
ecclesiastical development. In this connection we can mention but a few 
of the topics, such as the distinction between the temporary officers of 
the Church—the apostles, prophets, and evangelists—and the permanent, 
or the bishops, presbyters, and deacons; the doctrinal development, which 
is quite full and discriminating; the elaborate discussion of the apocry- 
phal literature, the Church fathers, early Christian schools, with an in- 
teresting and valuable discussion of the organization of the Church, in 
which, it is to be noted, he sanctions the conclusions of the lamented 
Hatch. Like some thoughtful and observant travelers, he leaves the 
beaten paths to lead us into enjoyments somewhat unusual, though per- 
fectly legitimate, in histories of the Church. We have a delightful chap- 
ter on Dante, and another on the Sacred Drama. In this connection we 

are reminded to mention what may be called the gossipy character of this 
work, which is one of its chief charms. See, for example, the story con- 
cerning the Landgrave Frederick, the Joyful, when witnessing the 
Tragedy of the Ten Virgins. We have a most entertaining account of 
‘** traveling Christians,” 


of the Jews as persecutors and persecuted, and 
of their early love for education, of the medieval universities and the 
history of education, and of the employment of persecution, in connec- 
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tion with which we are told that the first persons put to death by Chris- 
tians for heresy were Priscillian and six of his adherents, who, in 385 
A. D., were condemned to death by the emperor Maximus at the in- 
stance of two bishops. Bishop Hurst has written in a tolerant spirit. 
He defends Boniface for subjecting the German monasteries to the 
papacy, Hildebrand for his many acts of aggression, and Abelard against 
the charge of rationalism. Among disputed points he accepts the idea 
of Paul’s release from his first imprisonment, the genuineness of Hadrian’s 
rescript concerning the Christians, the sincerity of Constantine, and col- 
lusion between Charles the Great and Leo III in the matter of the famous 
coronation of Christmas, 800 A. D., also that Peter wasin Rome. On 
this last point we could have wished for a little fuller statement of the rea- 
sons upon which he bases his conclusions, as indeed also in the corona- 
tion of Charles the Great. Throughout the work the latest discoveries 
and the latest literature have been utilized. One of the peculiarities of the 
work is its judgments on the value of certain books cited or referred to. 
It is a hazardous proceeding, but no American is better qualified for such 
estimates than Bishop Hurst. The author has a happy way of avoiding 
staleness in chapter headings. One example is ‘‘ The Mystics and Other 
Prophets of a Better Day.” <A feature of special value is the fullness 
with which the Church history of England, Scotland, and Ireland is 
treated. On the whole the book is remarkably free from errors, whether 
of fact or of typography. We notice that Hurst places the apostolic 
council at Jerusalem, as formerly, in the year 50. Harnack in his latest 
work, The Chronology of Early Christian Literature, fixes it 47 or perhaps 
46. We note also that he does not as carefully discuss the origin of the 
Augustinian Order as the case seems to us to demand. We hardly know 
where to stop with so alluring a subject, and so excellent a treatment of 
it as we have here. But we break off with two brief points. Speaking 
of the results of Pentecost, Bishop Hurst says: ‘‘ The law of revival was 
ordained and inaugurated. The slow processes by which the believer 
should arrive at a knowledge of the truth were done away. The change 
of heart could henceforth be a thing of a day ora moment. This is the 
present law for the conversion of the world, and he who would doubt 
the power of God to convert souls instantly and in great numbers, 
whether in Christian or heathen lands, practically ignores the lesson of 
Pentecost, when three thousand were converted, and ‘ daily’ thereafter 
there were added others to the original number.” All preachers who 
read those words should remember and ponder them. The second 
point is the summing of the gain and loss of the Middle Ages. Under 
the first we have the conversion of Europe, the civilization of Europe, 
the restoration of culture, and the consolidation of nationalities. Under 
the second he names as problems left unsolved the restoration of liberty, 
the restoration of love, the restoration of the Bible, and the restoration 
of Christ. Gain and loss! The gain of reading and mastering this 
stately volume and the loss of neglecting or skimming it. The modern 
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mind is historical; this book will aid in developing modern Christian 
scholars. We are hungry for the second volume; may it soon appear! 
Life and Letters of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Edited by ANNIE FIELDS. Crown 8yo, 
pp. 406. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, gilt top, $2. 
‘‘The moment has at last arrived when the story of Mrs. Stowe’s life 
can be given in full. The cause to which she surrendered herself is not 
forgotten; one by one the figures of those who bore a part in the great 
sacrifice begin to shine like bronze after the smelting, and stand, cut in 
imperishable forms, upon the tablets of memory. Therefore it is fitting 
that one who led the vanguard—one who was born, nevertheless, to 
carry no bayonet or gun, but to bear upon her heart the weight of a 
great love for suffering men—should now herself be known.” So says 
the Preface. The volume which follows is as interesting as was that 
remarkable family, the Beechers, large glimpses of whom are given 
in this life of Mrs. Stowe. That country parsonage at Litchfield, 
among the Berkshire hills, held a rare brood of children. Harriet, 
looking back from later years, described the meeting house which 
was the center of the village life: ‘‘To my childish eyes our old meet- 
ing house was an awe-inspiring thing. To me it seemed fashioned very 
nearly on the model of Noah’s ark and Solomon’s temple, as set 
forth in the pictures in my Scripture Catechism. ... Its double row 
of windows, its doors, with great wooden quirls over them; its belfry, 
projecting out at the east end; its steeple and bell—all inspired as much 
sense of the sublime in me as Strasbourg Cathedral itself. . . . But the 
glory in the execution of those good old billowy compositions called 
fuguing tunes, where the four parts that compose the choir take up the 
song, and go racing around one after another, each singing a different set 
of words, till at length, by some inexplicable magic, they all come to- 
gether again and sail smoothly out into a rolling sea of harmony! I 
remember the wonder with which I used to look from side to side when 
treble, tenor, counter, and bass were thus roaring and foaming, and it 
verily seemed to me as if the psalm were going to pieces among the 
breakers, and the delighted astonishment with which I found that each 
particular verse did emerge whole and uninjured from the storm.” When 
the mother died—the gentle, contented, smiling, healthful mother—the 
smaller children were too young to understand. They were told at one 
time that she had been laid in the ground and at another that she was in 
heaven. Little Henry Ward Beecher, putting the two statements to- 
gether, resolved to find her by digging through the ground to heaven. 
One morning his oldest sister, Catharine, saw him under her window, 
digging away with great earnestness. She called to him to know what 
he was doing, and, lifting his curly head, with a child’s simplicity he 
answered, ‘‘ Why, I’m going to heaven to find ma.” One of the charac- 
ters who strongly impressed little Harriet Beecher was her aunt, Harriet 
Foote, who was so much an Episcopalian that she once said that ‘‘ many 
persons out of the Episcopal Church would be saved at last, but that 
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they were resting entirely on wncovenanted mercy.” Concerning her own 
mother Mrs. Stowe wrote: ‘‘It will be the testimony of all her sons that 
her image stood between them and the temptations of youth as a sacred 
shield; that the hope of meeting her in heaven has sometimes been the 
last strand which did not part in hours of temptation; and that the re- 
membrance of her holy life and death was a solemn witness of the truth 
of religion, which repelled every assault of skepticism, and drew back 
the soul from every wandering to the faith in which she lived and died.” 
Mrs. Stowe remembered her father, Dr. Lyman Beecher, in his old age, 
exclaiming, ‘‘I am sick because I cannot reveal the feelings of my 
heart;” and again, another day, he took up his rusty old fiddle, 
thrummed its strings, played a few notes, and then said, dissatisfied, 
‘If I could only play what I hear inside of me I’d beat Paganini.” When 
twelve years old precocious little Harriet Beecher wrote a composition 
on the subject, ‘‘Can the Immortality of the Soul be Proved by the Light 
of Nature?”’ It closed thus: ‘‘ Never till the blessed light of the Gospel 
dawned on the borders of the pit, and the heralds of the cross proclaimed 
‘Peace on earth and good will to men,’ was bewildered and misled man 
enabled to trace his celestial origin and glorious destiny.” One day Lyman 
Beecher said to his wife, ‘‘ My dear, Byron is dead,” and, after a meditative 
silence, he added, ‘‘O, I’m sorry Byron is dead. I did hope he would 
live todo something for Christ. What a harp he might have swept!” 
The next Sunday he preached about Byron from the text, ‘‘ The name of 
the just is as brightness, but the name of the wicked shall rot;” the main 
idea set forth being that only goodness is immortal, and that no degree of 
brilliancy and genius can redeem vice from perishing. When Harriet 
was fourteen years old, after hearing her father preach one morning 
about Jesus as the soul’s friend, she went up to his study and threw her- 
self into his lap, saying, ‘‘ Father, I have given myself to Jesus.” Look- 
ing down sweetly and tenderly into his child’s face, the man of God said, 
while he pressed her to his heart and his hot tears fell on her head, ‘Is 
it so? Then has a new flower blossomed in the kingdom this day.” Her 
older sister, Catharine, had her doubts about the genuineness and stability 
of Harriet’s profession; she was afraid there might be something wrong in 
the case of a lamb that had come so easily into the fold without being first 
chased all over the lot by the Shepherd, great stress being laid in those 
days on what was called “being under conviction.” And the pastor 
of the First Church at Hartford, where the child was at school, tested 
her with such solemn and preposterous hypothetical questions as this: 
‘‘Harriet, do you feel that if the universe should be destroyed [awful 
pause} you could be happy with God alone?” After such stern search- 
ings she went through glooms and groanings, during which she was so 
utterly disheartened as to think she would better die than live to dis- 
grace herself and be a trouble to the world. Catharine seems to have 
thought such experiences good for Harriet, and wrote: ‘‘ Let her ‘take 
courage in her dark sorrows and melancholies,’ as Carlyle says; Samuel 
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Johnson, too, had hypochondrias; ‘all great souls are apt to have, and 
to be in thick darkness generally till the eternal ways and the celestial 
guiding stars disclose themselves, and the vague abyss of life knits itself 
up into firmaments for them.’” When a distinguished New England 
theologian spoke to a German professor about one of Catharine Beecher's 
publications, saying, ‘‘ The ablest refutation of Edwards on ‘The Will’ 
which has been written is the work of a woman, the daughter of Dr. 
Lyman Beecher,” the worthy Teuton raised both hands in astonishment, 
and answered, ‘‘ You have a woman that can write an able refutation of 
Edwards on ‘The Will?’ God forgive Christopher Columbus for discov- 
ering America!” After four years of struggle and suffering, due mostly to 
maltreatment, Harriet somehow got back to the simple, sincere trustful- 
ness and consequent peace which she had at first and ought to have been 
permitted to keep instead of being put under suspicion and thrown into 
darkness and despair by incomprehensible questions. She says that some- 
body advised her to give up the pernicious habit of introspection to the 
first Methodist minister that would take it. But it was not by Methodists 
that she had been tormented, and it has never been Methodism’s way 
to torture young souls by probing them with impractical, metaphysical, 
theological, or hypothetical tests, or to regard them as natural children of 
the devil. Nowhere outside of Methodism has religion been made so 
sunny and winsome to little children and youth; nowhere else has the 
eager, certain, and impartial welcome of Christ to every soul the instant 
it consents been so positively and lovingly proclaimed. In Methodism's 
gospel there has been no darkness at all, except for the disobedient and 
rebellious. Of life in New York, on her first visit there, Harriet Beecher 
wrote: ‘It is a sort of agreeable delusion, but it is too scattering. I be- 
gin to be athirst for the waters of quietness.” Of one friend she writes: 
‘*It was associating with her that first gave me the idea of saying some- 
thing to people who were not agreeable, and of saying something when 
I had nothing to say, as is generally the case.” In a letter written to 
Mrs. Stowe on the publication of The Minister's Wooing James Russell 
Lowell said: ‘‘ Whatever creed may be true, it is not true that man 
can be saved by machinery. I can speak with some chance of being 
right, for I confess a strong sympathy with many parts of Calvinistic 
theology, and . . . for one thing, I believe in hell with all my might, 
and in the goodness of God, for all that.” To a woman suddenly 
crushed by a great bereavement Mrs. Stowe wrote: ‘‘ Be not afraid and 
confounded if you find no apparent religious support at first. When the 
heartstrings are all suddenly cut, it is, I believe, a physical impossibility 
to feel faith or resignation; there is a revolt of the instinctive and ani- 
mal system, and though we may submit to God it is rather by a constant 
painful effort than by a sweet attraction. There are cases when a super- 


human grace is given and the soul is buoyed above itself, but more often 
we can only bleed in silent pain. For such deep places there is nothing 
but the remembrance of Him who, though a son, yet learned obedience 
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by the things which he suffered. We see that it cost him agony and 
bloody sweat to say, ‘Not my will but thine.’ It did not come easily, 
even to him, and he said it over and over in his anguish as we must. 
We know whose hand holds ours and that he makes no mistakes. These 
sorrows are our weanings from earth, and we fill the long night with toss- 
ings and moanings. Our Father, loving us better than we love ourselves, 
will educate us for our inheritance. It is no small thing, this eternal 
glory, and we must suffer something for it.” Spending her winters in 
Florida, Mrs. Stowe desired to plant churches along the St. John’s River, 
and thought it best that they should be Episcopal Churches, giving as 
a reason that their system was ‘‘ the best for training immature minds 
such as those of our negroes.” And she added that the Protestant Epis- 
copal ‘‘system was composed with reference to the laboring class of Eng- 
land, at atime when they were as ignorant as our negroes now are.” 
She speaks of modern skepticism as the ‘‘ worst of all unbelief, the denial 
of all good, all beauty, all generosity, all heroism.” Of Oldtown Folks 
she says: ‘‘ It is more to me than a story; it is my réswmé of the whole 
body and spirit of New England.” Telling Mr. Fields that she cannot 
promise to have a story done by a fixed date, she says: ‘‘ Sermons, essays, 
lives of distinguished people, I can write to order at times and seasons. 
But a story comes, grows like a flower, sometimes will and sometimes 
won't, like a pretty woman, When the spirits help I can write. When 
they jeer, flout, make faces, and otherwise maltreat me, I can only wait 
humbly at their gates and watch at the posts of their doors.” When she 
was pelted with denunciations for her paper in the Atlantic Monthly in 
defense of Lady Byron she wrote: ‘‘ It is worth while to have a storm 
of abuse once in a while, for one reason to read the Psalms; they are a 
radiant field of glory that never shines unless the night shuts in. Some- 
times I have such nearness to the Blessed that a voice whispers, ‘Thou 
shalt tread upon the lion and the adder;’ ‘The eternal God is thy ref- 
uge.’ Depend upon it, the Lord didn’t pitch me into this seething cal- 
dron for nothing, and the Son of man walks with me in the fire.” From 
Florida she wrote: ‘‘I never knew such perfect weather. It is enough 
to make a saint out of the toughest old Calvinist that ever set his face as 
a flint. What would have been the theology of our fathers if they had 
landed here instead of on Plymouth Rock?” A few more quotations 
must have space on these pages: ‘‘I met at Dayton a woman who now 
has grandchildren, but who, when I first came west, was a gay, rattling 
girl. She was one of the first converts of my brother George’s seemingly 
obscure ministry in the little new town of Chillicothe. Now she has one 
son who is a judge of the supreme court, and another in prosperous busi- 
ness. Both she and they are Christians of the primitive sort, whose re- 
ligion is their all; who glory in tribulation, knowing that it worketh 
patience. She told me, with a bright, sweet calm, of her husband killed 
in battle the first year of the war, of her only daughter and two grand- 
children dying in the faith, and of her own happy waiting on God’s will, 
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in hope of a joyful reunion. Her sons are leading members of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and active in stirring up others to make the Christian 
profession a reality. When I thought that all this came from the con- 
version of one giddy girl, when George seemed to be doing so little, I 
said, ‘Who can measure the work of a faithful minister?’ ‘‘ Amid 
the vast ruins of man’s desolation we can yet live a bird’s life of uncon- 
scious joy; or, as Luther beautifully phrased it, ‘We can be like a bird 
that sits singing on his twig and lets God think for him.’” ‘It is more 
and better to be really a woman worth loving than to have read Greek and 
German and written books.” So thought the heroic woman who, hav- 
ing written many books, some of them famous and one at least immortal, 
lay down to rest in July, 1896, at the age of eighty-five, beside her hus- 
band and her children in the burial ground at Andover. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Treasury of American Verse. Edited by WALTER LEARNED, Editor of A Treasury of 
Favorite Poems, etc. 12mo, pp. 307. New York : Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, 
cloth, $1.25. 

To describe this book in detail would necessitate the description of a 
great number of poems which make up its pages. Altogether one hun- 
dred and fourteen writers contribute to the total, sweeping the wide range 
of subjects which engage the poet’s fancy and in versification which is 
most winsome. The compiler writes that his book ‘‘ can claim to be no 
more than a collection of those poems which every one knows, and a few 
more which the editor hopes that some would like to know and keep.” 
We could wish that the latter hope might have its realization. For every 
mood there is in this Treasury an appropriate and dainty sentiment. 

The Preparation for Christianity in the Ancient World. A Study in the History of 
Moral Development. By R. M. WENLEY, Sc.D., D.PHIL., Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Michigan, sometime Honorary President of the Glasgow University 
Theological Society. 12mo, pp. 194. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

Dr. Wenley writes upon an important subject, and with an able hand. 
Some of his chapters are entitled : ‘‘ Socrates as a Missionary of the 
Human Spirit;” ‘‘Greek Self-Criticism;” ‘‘ Salvation by Wisdom;” 
‘‘The Mission of the Jews;” ‘‘The Advent of the Saviour; ” ‘‘The 
Preparation of the World; ” ‘‘ The Preparation of the Spirit.” In a 
vigorous figure he concludes: ‘‘ The flood of preparation for Christianity 
flows steadily down the ages in three main streams—the Greek, ever 
bearing on its sparkling surface the one burden,the humane character of 
man; the Jewish, gradually becoming clearer, till it mirrors the nature 
of the one true God, then, losing itself amid the rocks of formalism, anon 
bursting its home banks and overflowing with fertilizing influence 
into many far-off lands; the Roman, swamping a world in its majestic 
current, then exhausting itself in the endless eddies caused by the junc- 


tion of innumerable tributaries.’ 





